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3-T  cord  helps  Hck  toughest  jobs  on  earth 


This  nearby  Goodyear  dealer  sign 
means  better  tire  values— better 


Now  makes  New 

Traction  Sure-Grip 
Tractor  Tire 

stronger,  longer-wearing 


Sure-Grip— T.  M.The  Goodyear  Tire  4  Rubber  Compan|P»< 


WatcR  **Ooodyear  Theater"  on  TV  every  other  Monday  evening: 


TRIPLE-TOUGH  3-T  CORD-proved  tire- 
saver  on  giant  earth-moving  vehicles,  mam¬ 
moth  trucks  and  high-powered  cars— is  now 
yours  in  the  world’s  newest,  workin’est 
farm  tractor  tire.  It’s  Goodyear’s  new 
TRACTION  SURE-GRIP! 

3-T  is  one  of  the  big  reasons  why  the 
TRACTION  SURE-GRIP  reduces  bruise, 
crack  and  break  problems  to  new  lows  — 


why  it’s  stronger  —  why  it’s  TOPS  in  all¬ 
round  durability  and  long,  useful  life. 

But  3-T  Cord  is  just  one  of  many  advance¬ 
ments  that  make  TRACTION  SURE-GRIP 
the  greatest  time-saver  and  fuel-saver  ever. 
Get  all  the  facts  from  your  helpful  Goodyear 
dealer  —  or 

Goodyear,  Farm  Tire  Dept., 

Akron  16,  Ohio. 


TEMPERiD  LIKE 
STEEL! 


Like  steel,  tire  cord  must  be  tempered  to 
tough.  Goodyeor's  exclusive  3-T  process,  iiw 
ing  Tension,  Temperoture  ond  Time,  Ihp 
tempers  cord  to  moke  it  TRIPLE-TOUGH-tO } 
you  longer  tire  life. 


Buy  and  Specify 


NEW  TRACTION  SURE-6RIP  FARM  TIR 


More  farmers  prefer 
Goodyear  Tractor  Tires 
than  any  other  kind 


Ready  for  any  farm  job !  It’s  a 
rugged,  easy-handling  International 
Truck  with  platform  body,  from 
the  world’s  most  complete  truck  line. 
Color:  Sunshine  Yellow. 


They  think  of  ever5rthing  when  v  ^ 
they  design  International  Trucks. 

Style'?  Sure.  Convenience,  too.  * 

For  instance:  a  Sweep-Around  windshield 
that’s  the  largest  on  any  pickup... 
yet  not  in  your  way  as  you 
get  in  and  out. 


A  roomier  ride  —  with  a  better 
view  of  the  road  !  International’s 
all-truck  power  gives  you  fast  getaway 
with  welcome  gas  savings.  Colors 
here:  Coral  Pink  and  Driftwood  Grey. 
See  your  International  Dealer. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  •  CHICAGO 
Motor  Trucks  .  Crawlor  TrKtors 
Construction  Equipmoril  .  McCormick® 

Farm  Equipmunt  and  FarmaRS  TrKtors 


INTERNATIONAL  TRUCKS  cost  least  to  own! 
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‘FIRESTONES  6RIP  BEnER. 

RUN  CIEANER;5L“"’*“ 

The  first  set  of  Firestone  tires  Marion  Hurd  ever  owned  more  impact!  They’re  stronger  than  any  farm  tire  made, 
came  on  new  tractor.  And  j^t  one  day  in  the  field-—  about  the  new  Firestone  All  Traction  Champion  at 

working  the  nch  black  loam  sou  of  Io\«m— pro VM  to  tom  your  Firestone  Dealer  or  Store.  Remember,  Firestone’s 
m  short  order  that  Fir^tone  s  deep- bite  traction  do^  Free  Loaner  Service  lets  you  use  new  Firestone  tires 
away  with  fuel-eating  wheel  slippage  and  puts  all  avail-  while  your  old  ones  are  retreaded  or  repaired, 
able  horsepower  to  work  ,  .  .  none  to  waste! 

"Firestones  are  the  best  traction  tires  I’ve  ever  owned,’’ 
says  Marion  Hurd. "  My  new  tractor  was  delivered  with 
Firestones  and  I’m  mighty  glad  it  was,  too,  because  I 
noticed  a  big  difference  in  tire  traction  the  first  day  I 
used  it.  I  have  used  a  different  make  of  tires  on  other 
tractors,  but  I  have  found  they  just  don’t  grip  and  take 
hold  like  Firestones.’’ 

Firestone  Rubber-X  treads  last  longer  on  the  road  or  in 
the  field.  They  deliver  full-power  traction  longer  in  all 
field  conditions.  The  sidewalls  are  designed  and  built 
with  a  new  special  sidewall  rubber  to  give  longer  service 
life  and  prevent  cracking  and  premature  aging.  And 
Firestone  S  F  (Shock-Fortified)  cord  lets  the  new  Fire¬ 
stone  All  Traction  Champion*  withstand  35  percent 

Enjoy  the  Voice  of  Firestone  on  ABC  television  every  Monday  evening. 

Copyright  1958,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Company  BETTER  RUBBER  FROM  START  TO  FINISH 


Farm  Quarterly,  Vol.  Thirteen.  No.  Three.  Editorial,  Circulation  and  Executive  OfSces,  22  East  12th  Street.  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Published  quarterly  by  F.  O  W.  Publishing  Corp.  Subscriptioa 
price  50c  a  copy:  $2.00  for  one  year;  $3.50  for  two  yean;  $5.00  for  three  years.  Add  $1.00  per  year  extra  for  rates  outside  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Entered  as  second-class  matin 

at  the  Post  Office.  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1879.  (Title  Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off.) 


Now  you  can 


PICK-&-HUSK  and  PICK-&-SHE1L 


» . « Both  the  same  day 


Team  up  New  Idea’s  famous  2-row 
gathering  unit  with  its  own  trailing  husk¬ 
ing  bed  or  with  the  new  New  Idea  field 
sheller.  One  man  can  make  the  change¬ 
over  in  less  than  30  minutes.  The  sheller 
operates  from  the  tractor  PTO  and  hugs 
the  gathering  unit  for  easy  maneuver¬ 
ability.  It  lets  you  harvest  your  corn 
earlier.  And  only  three  fittings  need  to 
be  greased  daily  .  .  .  only  ten  grease  fit¬ 
tings  in  all! 

For  the  first  time  you  have  unlimited 
flexibility  in  how  you  harvest  your  corn 
crop.  For  example,  you  can  harvest  car 
corn  in  the  morning — shelled  corn  in  the 
afternoon.  Harvest  as  much  as  you  want, 
any  way  you  want  it. 


Permits  Earlier  Corn  Harvest.  With 
the  new  New  Idea  field  sheller  you  can 
harvest  your  corn  crop  earlier,  leaving 
more  time  for  fall  plowing,  tillage,  and 
seeding.  Earlier  harvesting  reduces  field 
loss,  since  stalks  and  ears  are  not  so  dry. 
And  you  can  frequently  sell  your  shelled 
corn  at  high  old-corn  prices.  Shelled  corn 
is  easier  to  handle,  requires  50%  less 
storage  space  than  ear  corn.  With  fewer 
wagon  changes,  you  can  harvest  more 
corn  per  day! 

Precision-Engineered  for  Long  Life. 

The  New  Idea  field  sheller  was  engineered 
to  do  one  job  and  one  job  well:  to  give 
you  gently-shelled,  clean  corn  —  with  a 
minimum  investment  in  equipment. 


Ruggedly  Built  for  Heavy  Corn 
Crops.  There  are  no  delicate  mechan¬ 
isms  in  the  New  Idea  sheller  that  may 
be  damaged  by  cobs  and  pieces  of  heavy 
stalks,  no  danger  of  rapid  machine  de¬ 
preciation  from  harvesting  corn  instead 
of  small  grain.  The  New  Idea  sheller 
will  give  you  years  of  dependable  service. 

You  can  buy  a  New  Idea  mounted 
picker  or  snapper,  knowing  that  the  field 
sheller  can  he  added  at  any  time.  If  you 
are  one  of  the  many  thousands  of  farmers 
who  already  own  a  New  Idea  mounted 
picker,  plan  to  enjoy  more  versatile,  more 
profitable  corn  farming  by  investing  in 
the  new  New  Idea  field  sheller. 

See  it  at  your  New  Idea  dealer's  today, 
or  write  for  free  literature. 


For  Cleanest  Husked  Corn,  you  can't  heat  Nf.w  Idea’s  famous 
mounted  picker.  Its  trailing  husking  unit  rides  on  two  ruhher- 
tired  caster  wheels,  reducing  weight  on  tractor  wheels  and 
permitting  operation  in  soft  fields.  Husking  hed  has  10  extra 
long  husking  rolls,  largest  capacity  on  any  mounted  picker. 


^1^ |g  TD  E  A  equipment  company 

division  >Cvco  oistrisutinc  corp. 

Dept.  702,  Coldwater,  Ohio 
Please  send  me  the  following  FREE  literature 

Q  2-row  mounted  picker  □  1-row  pull  type  snapper 

□  2-row  pull-type  picker  Q  2-row  mounted  snapper 

□  1-row  pull-type  picker  □  New  field  sheller 
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This ''MILLION  DOLLAR”  Bag 
brings  Animal  Health  Engineering 


When  your  veterinarian  calls  at  your  farm^ 

he  invariably  carries  with  him  a  small  bag  containing  the  tools 
of  his  profession.  This  bag,  however,  is  much  more  than  a  carry, 
ing  case  for  implements  and  drugs.  It  is  the  symbol  of  bis  skill 
in  the  science  of  Animal  Health  Engineering  —  the  science  he 
uses  to  save  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  livestock  every  year. 


Hotr  the  ^^Million  Dollar'^  bag  saves  dollars  for  you 

Every  time  your  veterinarian  makes  his  periodic  examination  of 
your  herd,  that’s  Animal  Health  Engineering  at  work:  he  knows 
you  save  money  when  injury  or  disease  are  treated  while  still 
in  the  early,  controllable  stages. 

Each  time  he  advises  on  disease  prevention,  sanitation,  nutrition 
or  surgery,  his  recommendations  are  designed  to  protect  your 
profits.  When  sudden  illness  strikes,  trust  him  to  make  accurate 
diagnosis  and  begin  proper  treatment.  His  science  and  skill  are 
on-the-job  to  save  your  valuable  animals. 

Help  your  veterinarian  by  keeping  a  “case  history”  for  every 
member  of  your  herd.  Accurate  records  help  him  save  dollars 
for  you. 


The  **Million  Dollar^*  bag— symbol  of  progress 

When  your  veterinarian  detects  symptoms  of  disease,  his  diag¬ 
nosis  may  indicate  the  use  of  one  of  the  miraculous  new  drugs 
—  some  so  new  they  were  unknown  only  a  few  years  ago.  Per¬ 
haps  he  may  choose  one  bearing  the  name  Sciuibb  on  the  label. 
When  he  does,  you  can  be  confident  it  is  of  unsurpassed  (piality, 
purity  and  potency.  As  with  all  Squibb  products,  sytiBB  quALiTY 
IS  THE  PRICELESS  INGREDIEM. 


DO  YOU  FEED 
LIVESTOCK  FOR  MEAT? 

Send  for  free  new  book  on 
Synovex  balanced  hormone 
implants. 


Atli  your  valarinarian  about  Synov«x-S  for 
ileort,  Synovox-H  for  hoifert,  Synovox-L 
for  lombt— Squibb’t  3  new  balanced  hor¬ 
mone  implonlt  which  give  extra  weight 
goint  and  improve  feed  converiion  up  to 
20%.  Get  free  new  book,  “MORE  PROFIT. 
ABIE  LIVESTOCK  FINISHING."  Write 
SQUIBB,  Vetermory  Deportment,  745  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


A  NAME  YOU  CAN  TRUST 


U  oifN  tlntHif  SON  CHiMicxi  cocrocATiON.  irn 


STEP  UP  to  New  Farming  Ease 

and  Convenience  with  a 

New  «JOHN  DEERE  Tractor 


Here  in  the  lines  of  these  new  John  Deere 
Tractors  is  your  tip-off  to  what  awaits 
you  the  moment  you  step  aboard.  Here 
is  a  smoothness  in  trim,  functional  styl¬ 
ing  that  is  reflected  throughout  their  de¬ 
sign  and  construction.  Here  is  smooth 
riding  comfort  .  .  .  smooth  shifting,  driv¬ 
ing,  and  operating  ease.  Here  is  smooth, 
quiet  power  .  .  .  and  smooth,  accurate 
control  of  equipment  in  the  roughest, 
toughest  of  field  conditions.  They’re  all 
there — and  more! 


Low  Cost,  Dependable  Power 

And  here  again  are  those  tractor  quali¬ 
ties  that  the  man  on  the  farm  rates  high¬ 
est  of  all — typical  JOHN  DEERE 
POWER  and  ECONOMY  ...  the  known 
ability  of  John  Deere  Tractors  to  handle 
more  work  at  lower  costs  for  fuel,  serv¬ 
icing,  and  maintenance  —  and  to  do  it, 
day  after  day,  season  after  season,  year 
after  year. 


This  complete,  new  John  Deere  line  of  troctors  boasts 
30  basic  models  and  6  power  sizes,  ranging  from  the 
6-plow  "830"  Diesel  to  the  1-2  plow  "330"  Series, 
and  includes  Standard  and  Row-Crop  models,  with 
a  variety  of  engines  to  burn  the  fuel  of  your  choice. 
Row-Crop  models  ore  offered  with  a  choice  of  inter, 
changeable  front  ends. 


A  New,  Exciting  Tractor  Experience 


Here,  in  this  brand-new  lineup  is  the 
tractor  for  you — packed  with  new  fea¬ 
tures  that  not  only  promise  new  farming 
ease  and  convenience,  but  that  make  all 
those  famous,  favored,  and  time-proved 
John  Deere  power,  performance,  and 
economy  features  more  valuable  than 
ever.  Give  your  John  Deere  dealer  a  ring 
today  and  treat  yourself  to  a  new  and 
exciting  tractor  experience. 


I  SEND  FOR  FREE  LITERATURE 

j  JOHN  DEERE  •  MOLINE.  ILLINOIS  •  DEPT.  Y-54 

>1  Pleo$«  s«nd  information  on  tho  following; 

|(~n  Row-Crop  Troctors  Stondord  Tractors  O  John  Doero  Credit  Plan 

Nome^ _ _ _ _ _  .  —  I  ■ 

I  Rural  Route _ Box - — 


FOR  LATEST  INFORMATION  ON  CALF  FEEDING  METHODS 

IFrite  to:  Allied  Mills  Inc.,  Fort  Wayne  1,  Indiana 


H  Today's  animal  husbandryman  demands 
two  things  from  his  feeding  program.  He 
wants  feed  to  promote  growth,  production 
and  reproduction  . . .  and  to  correct  and 
prevent  the  increasingly  prevalent  nutritional 
disorders  that  often  spell  the  difference 
between  profit  and  loss.  Every  farm  presents 
a  different  problem.  Your  own  feeding 
program  should  be  professionally  planned,  on 
your  form,  by  your  veterinarian.  He  knows 
your  stock  . . .  your  methods  . . .  your 
conditions  and  the  nutritional  values  of  your 
crops.  That  is  why  only  veterinarians  are 
trusted  to  prescribe  and  supply  Vitamineral 
supplements  for  oil  livestock  and  poultry  . .  . 

providing  up  to  22  essential  minerals, 
trace  elements,  vitamins  and  antibiotics  often 
absent  or  deficient  in  local  feeds.  Talk  to 
your  veterinarian  now.  He'll  show  you  how 
Vitamineral  supplements  can  let  you  use 
low-cost  local  crops  for  the  most 
profit-making  ration  you  can  feed. 


net  more  dollars 
with  low  cost  feed 
Professionally  Planned 
right  on  your  form! 


FREE  FEED  BOOKI  Your  free  copy 
of  the  new  VpC  Veterinarian's 
Feed  Book  is  waiting  for  you  now 
at  your  veterinarion's.  Gives  you 
over  70  proved  formulas  for  home- 
mixed  livestock,  equine  and  poul¬ 
try  feeds  using  low-cost  local  crops. 


VITAMINERAL 
PRODUCTS  CO. 

PEORIA,  ILLINOIS 

fitld  provtn  tuppltmtntt  for  over  40  years  .  . .  endorsed  and 
preKribed  by  over  8S00  veforinoriont  today 
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et  more  GOLDEN  EGGS 

on  Red^Rose 
Poultry  Feeds 


It’s  the  GOLDEN  EGGS  ...  the  eggs 
above  50%  lay  that  make  the  profit.  Good 
stock,  good  management  are  important. 
But  it  is  the  feed  that  makes  the  difference 
between  what  a  ffock  is  producing  and 
what  it  can  produce.  Red  Rose  Poultry 
Feeds  are  scientifically  developed  to  give 
hens  the  energy  they  need  to  produce 
“Golden  Eggs”.  .  .  the  60%  to  80%  pro¬ 
duction  that  means  money  in  the  bank  for 
you.  Farm  for  PROFIT . . .  feed  Red  Rose 
Guaranteed  Poultry  Feeds. 


From  AAaine  to  Floridot 


Ohio  to  the  Atlantic 


PtrcMitafc  (( 
r^RCk  L;y 

PoaMls  Fttd 

Par  OoztR  E(|S 

Eitri  Doitn 

Etfs  You  6it 

Incrtrtod  Incomo 

Per  Tan  at  Feti!  rrrai 
lha  "Go'^on  CcT*" 

50% 

5.52 

0 

0 

60% 

4.77 

57 

$28.50 

70% 

4.43 

89 

$44.50 

80% 

3.81 

163 

$81.50 

F*«d  requirad  par  doz.  al  diffarani  ralat  of  production 
botad  on  ctudiat  of  Rod  Rosa  Rotaorch  Cantor. 
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Skip  vaccination?  Not  me! 
...I  wouldn’t  dream  of  it! 


It  always 
pays  to 

consult  your 
veterinarian 

he  knows  best 
—what’s  best 


Cholera  is  not  the  disease  of  a  pig  or  two.  It  is  a  wholesale 
killer.  If  it  strikes,  your  entire  herd  is  at  stake.  Vaccina¬ 
tion  is  a  small  price  to  pay  for  the  best  peace  of  mind  and 
safety  you  can  buy.  Again  this  season,  have  your  pigs 
vaccinated.  Take  advantage  of  the  professional  experi¬ 
ence  of  your  veterinarian. 

M-L'V  is  the  original,  first-licensed,  modified  live  virus 
vaccine.  M-L-V  and  serum,  used  simultaneously  as  rec- 
onmiended,  establish  unmediate  resistance,  long-lasting 
immunity.  Successfully  used  for  seven  years  on  millions 
of  swine.  M-L-V  is  patented— a  product  of  the  world’s 
largest  exclusive  producer  of  veterinary  products. 

The  original  Modified  Live  Virus  Hog  Cholera  Vaccine 


TRADEMARK 


FORT  DODGE  LABORATORIES,  INC.,  FORT  DODGE,  IOWA 
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Reberi  RaynoMt,  Ml.  Varnon,  Ohia— >''Diial 
Ring  lirat  raduca  ihimmy,  tiaar  aatiar." 


Wm.  Schrack,  Almyro,  Ark. — "Spaciol  Sarvica 
lira*  giva  gracrtar  traction,  climb  lavaas  aatiar.'* 


B.EGoodrich  farm 


tires 


@  llie  B.K.UoodHch  Company 


users  say:  "BaF.Goodrich  farm 
tires  are  the  best  I’ve  ever  used!” 


(Based  on  an  actual  survey  of  farmers  all  over  the  country) 


much  traction  that  oversizing  may  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 
The  line  includes  the  low-cost  Super  Hi-Cleat  and  all 
types  of  front  wheel  and  implement  tires.  It  will  pay  you  to 
switch  to  B.F.Goodrich  farm  tires!  See  your  B.F. Goodrich 
dealer  today  —  he’s  listed  under  Tires  in  the  Yellow  Pages 
of  your  phone  book.  B.F.Goodrich  Tire  Co.,  A  Division  of 
The  B.F.Goodrich  Co.,  Akron  18,  Ohio. 


Adolph  Voughrif  Thobot,  III.— **Supor  Hi-Cloat 
tiros  or#  the  host  for  clooning  thomsolvosa** 


B.F.Goodrich  makes  a  complete  line  of  farm  tires,  head¬ 
lined  by  the  big  Power-Grip  tractor  tire  which  gives  so 


W.  E.  Hulchinton,  laovanworlh,  Kant.-« 
"Pawar-Orip  lira*  dan’t  slip — tava  ma  tima.** 


Laa  Acall,  Flaming, Cala.—'Thata  RFC  lb**  hova 
warkad  1 5  yaart,  ttili  hava  Iha  ariginai  tread." 


Goriand  Lang,  Plainviaw,  Taxot  —  "I  chaa*a 
B.F.Oaadrichlirasfar  Stractar*  and  3  truck*." 


Don’t  take  our  word  for  it.  Take  the  word  of  hundreds  of 
B.F.Goodrich  tire  users  all  over  the  country.  9  out  of  10 
of  them  say  B.F.Goodrich  farm  tires  are  the  best  they’ve 
ever  useil 


J.  P.  Jahnian  fcwm,  Ivar,  Va.— "Pawar-Orip 
lira*  giva  graolar  traclian  than  athar  makat.” 


R.  T.  Pardwa,  tana,  Tann.— "I  tpacKy  Spacial 
Sarvica  I  Ira*  far  muddy  flalds." 


Albarl  Petar*an,  Irvington,  Nebr.— "Altar  3 
yaor*  my  Supar  Hi-Claat*  ara  hardly  warn." 
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Dynamic  D-17  power 
tallcs  in  8-liour  plowing  test 


Actual  photograph  after  8  hours  of  plowing 

•  •  •  plows  87%  moro  acros 

•  •  •  vsos  a  half  gallon  loss  fool  por  aero 


There’s  meaning  for  every  farmer  in  this  all-day 
plowing  test  of  the  Allis-Chalmers  D-17,  pictured 
here,  in  competition  with  a  tractor  of  another 
make  that  weighed  neeirly  1,000  lbs.  more. 

Plowing  conditions  were  identical  .  .  .  same 
field,  same  soil,  same  depth,  same  fuel,  same  length 
of  time — 8  hours.  Both  tractors  were  driven  by  the 
farmers  who  owned  them,  and  both  were  operated 
at  their  normal  plowing  speed  and  load  capacity. 

Using  an  Allis-Chalmers  plow,  the  D-17  with 
standard  Power  Director  (the  Big  Stick)  and  auto¬ 
matic  Traction  Booster  system  plowed  exactly 


67  percent  more  acres  than  its  competitor  . . .  and 
used  a  half  gallon  less  fuel  per  acre. 

Think  what  this  saving  in  fuel  wfll  mean  to  you 
in  a  full  season’s  work  ...  or  better  yet,  during  the 
tractor’s  lifetime! 

Yes,  your  dollars  do  a  lot  more  farming  when 
you  move  up  to  a  dynamic  D-17  or  D-14  Tractor 
. . .  today’s  most  advanced  farm  tractors.  Ask  your 
Allis-Chalmers  dealer  for  a  revealing  demonstra¬ 
tion  on  your  own  farm. 

ALUS-CHALMERS,  FARM  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION 
AAILWAUKEE  I,  WISCONSIN 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


Listen!  National  Farm  &  Home  Hour 
—NBC—Saturdays 


Letters 


Protein  and  Fat 

Sirs: 

For  sev’oral  years  now  my  wife  has  been  bat¬ 
tling  my  alleged  incipient  obesity  with  a  “high 
protein”  diet — lean  meat,  cottage  cheese,  eggs, 
skim  milk  to  drink. 

I  have  read  Frank  West’s  authoritative  article 
to  her,  wherein  he  sets  forth  that  protein  makes 
fat.  I  have  urged  that  we  change  to  non-pro¬ 
tein  foods  like  potatoes  and  gravy,  dumplings, 
and  pie  a  la  mode.  For  an  answer,  she  calmly 
looks  me  in  the  eye  and  wants  to  know  if  all 
Farm  Quarterly  articles  are  like  that. 

Do  you  suppose  she  thinks  I  am  a  sneaking 
brittle-boned  Duroc,  trying  to  hide  my  fat  from 
her? 

Charles  Mills 

Lewes,  Delaware 


Libelous  Article 

Sirs: 

May  I  go  on  record  as  saying  that  I  think 
your  article  by  Frank  West.  “I  Buy  Top  Hogs,” 
chalks  up  some  kind  of  a  record  in  spreading 
ignorance?  This  libelous  article  not  only  marks 
Frank  West  as  an  ignoramus,  but  it  also  reflects 
upon  the  moral  responsibility  and  integrity  of 
the  staff  of  The  Farm  Quarterly.  There  is  no 
question  in  my  mind  but  what  Frank  West  is  a 
very  capable  and  successful  hog  buyer  and  that 
he  is  using  business  methods  that  are  admired 
by  the  people  in  the  trade  and  his  customers. 
If  he  had  written  about  the  type  of  hogs  that 
he  buys  and  his  business  methods,  I  am  sure  he 
would  have  appeared  in  the  light  of  a  success¬ 
ful,  capable  businessman,  but  when  Frank  West 
digresses  from  the  business  of  buying,  shipping, 
and  selling  meat-type  hogs,  over  into  the  area 
of  breeding  and  feeding  those  same  hogs,  he 
makes  not  only  himself  but  the  paper  that  pub¬ 
lished  his  statements  appear  irresponsible. 

My  hat  is  off  to  Frank  West  and  to  other  hog 
buyers  for  their  ability  and  success  in  selecting 
meat-type  hogs,  but  I  am  sure  if  Frank  was  100 
per  cent  honest  in  print  as  he  is  in  the  yards  he 
would  admit  that  there  is  little  if  any  significant 
difference  between  color  or  breed  and  meatiness. 
His  spicy  remarks  about  certain  breeds  and 
breed  characteristics  are  untrue  generalities 
without  any  basis  of  fact. 

Now  as  regards  feeding.  Frank's  comments 
on  feeding  make  him  appear  as  a  fugitive  of  an 
insane  asylum.  Tests  across  the  country  during 
the  past  50  years  have  proved  beyond  a  doubt 
that  feeding  of  protein  is  not  only  essential  to 
rapid  growth  and  gain  but  also  the  feeding  of 
protein  results  in  a  firmer  pork  and  less  fat  de¬ 
position  than  an  all  carbohydrate  ration. 

It  is  men  like  Frank  with  their  keen  judgment 
and  business  sense  who  add  efficiency  to  our 
livestock  marketing,  but  it  is  the  outstanding 
breeders  and  feeders  of  all  breeds  of  swine 
across  the  country  who  are  making  tremendous 
strides  in  furnishing  the  market  with  meat-type 
hogs.  I  suggest  that  Frank  repeatedly  buy  hogs 
from  reputation  consigners  and  I  would  suggest 
that  The  Farm  Quarterly  ask  one  of  those  top 
consigners  who  is  producing  hogs  suitable  for 
Frank  and  his  west  coast  trade  to  write  an 
article  on  how  he  breeds  and  feeds  those  hogs.  I 
am  sure  there  would  be  no  similarity  between 
the  way  he  does  the  job  and  the  way  Frank  says 
(Continued  on  page  134) 


FORD  TRACTOR  AND  IMPLEMENT  D I  VISION-one  of  the  leading  tractor 
manufacturers  using  Perfect  Circle  rings  for  both  original  equipment  and  replacement  service. 


I  l\LI  LI\I\LU  by  more  engine 
manufacturers  for  original  equipment  and 
replacement  service  than  any  other  piston  ring! 


car,  truck  or  tractor  equipped  with 
PC  piston  rings.  And  you’re  sure  to 
benefit,  too,  when  you  ask  for  Per¬ 
fect  Circles  when  it’s  time  to  over¬ 
haul  your  farm  engines.  PC  2-in-l 
Chrome  piston  rings  more  than 
double  the  life  of  cylinders,  pistons 
and  rings,  mean  more  hours  be¬ 
tween  overhauls,  more  field  time, 
less  down  time!  Perfect  Circle  Cor¬ 
poration,  Hagerstown,  Indiana; 
The  Perfect  Circle  Co.,  Ltd.,  888 
Don  Mills  Road,  Don  Mills,  Ont. 


Behind  the  world-wide  preference 
for  Perfect  Circle  is  a  history  of 
more  than  half  a  century  of  PC 
engineering  leadership — and  more. 
There’s  a  history,  too,  of  unceasing 
creative  research. ..a  constant 
search  for  the  new  and  the  better. . . 
matchless  manufacturing  skills... 
and  scores  of  contributions  to  the 
forward  march  of  the  automotive 
industry. 

You  benefit  from  Perfect  Circle 
achievements  every  time  you  buy  a 


Since  1903... partner  in  progress  to  the  automotive  industry 


Virtually  every  farmer  has  some  land  clearing  prob¬ 
lem  or  soil  condition  to  correct— whether  it  is  digging  out 
boulders,  clearing  trees  and  brush,  forming  land,  building 
terraces  and  other  jobs.  Caterpillar  track-type  Tractors 
—any  size— will  do  them  all! 

How  does  your  present  tractor  measure  up  to  these 
specifications?  If  it  will  do  only  one  or  two  of  these  jobs, 
you’re  getting  along  with  50%  of  a  tractor!  Your 
Caterpillar  Dealer  will  prove  it!  See  him  soon.  And  write 
us  for  your  free  copy  of  “Tires  or  Tracks . . Address: 
Dept.  FQ98,  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.,  Peoria,  Ill.,  U.S.A. 


More  than  a  big-capacity,  general-purpose  tractor— more 
than  a  handy  man  tractor— more  than  a  clearing  tractor 
— more  than  an  eartlimoving  tractor — a  CAT  track-type 
Farm  Tractor  is  all  of  these,  and  much  more! 

On  general  farming  jobs,  a  Cat  Diesel  Tractor  puts 
your  seedbed  fitting,  harvesting,  and  heavy  pulling  jobs 
on  an  assembly-line  basis.  Here’s  traction  and  flotation 
to  pull  up  to  twice  as  big  loads  as  ordinary  farm  tractors 
of  similar  horsepower  . .  .  work  capacity  to  accomplish 
up  to  60%  more  in  typical  soft  seedbeds  . . .  stability  for 
operation  over  rough  ground  and  on  steep  hillsides. 

As  a  handy  man,  a  Cat  Diesel  Tractor  brings  you 
unequalled  versatility.  Economical  diesel  power  handles 
belt  and  PTO  jobs.  Manure  to  load  in  soupy  feedlots? 
Try  the  Tool  Bar  loader.  Hardpan  cutting  yields?  Deep- 
till  with  Cat  Tool  Bar  equipped  with  Subsoilers  or  Chisels 
—and  cut  your  equipment  investment.  Do  you  have  pas¬ 
tures  to  renovate  . . .  ditches  to  dig . . .  land  to  grade  for 
drainage,  irrigation  or  better  farming  practices?  The 
answer  is  a  Cat  Diesel  Tractor! 
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Work  and  A  University  of  Minnesota 
Numbers  study  shows  the  labor  re¬ 
quirements  of  a  thirty-cow 
herd  are  not  three  times  that  of  a  ten-cow 
herd.  In  a  one-year  study,  economists  at 
the  college  found  the  time  needed  per 
animal  dropped  as  the  number  of  animals 
increased.  The  larger  herd  took  only  twice 
the  labor  of  the  ten-cow  herd. 

The  study  also  showed  more  than  half 
the  labor  time  in  summer  was  for  milking, 
whereas  milking  time  in  winter  fell  to 
about  one-third  of  the  total  time  spent 
with  the  animals. 


Our  DARl-KOOL  Is  The  Best 
Investment  We  Ever  Made! 


Imitation  The  R.  L.  Kuss  Company, 

Udder  Findlay,  Ohio,  manufactures 

a  novel  addition  to  calf  feed¬ 
ing.  This  is  the  Nurs-A-Calf,  a  flexible 
plastic  sac  of  three  quart  capacity,  with  a 
nipple  on  the  bottom.  This  flat-when- 
empty  bag, looking  rather  like  a  rubber  hot 
water  bottle  except  for  wide  neck  and  cap, 
hangs  on  the  wall  and  allows  the  calf  to 
butt  and  tug  without  damage.  The  sac 
is  splash-proof,  and  the  makers  claim  its 
special  nipple  prevents  sucking  air. 

Rubber- Wrapped  Collapsible  rubber 

Bulk  Milk  containers,  holding 

2,400  gallons  of  milk, 
are  being  used  in  Oregon  to  haul  milk 
from  the  farm  to  processing  plants.  They 
are  called  Sealdtanks,  and  were  developed 
by  the  U.  S.  Rubber  Company.  The  con¬ 
tainers,  looking  like  over-size  toothpaste 
tubes,  are  carried  in  standard  refrigerator 
trucks.  When  empty,  they  are  rolled  com¬ 
pactly  and  carried  in  the  front  section  of 
the  vehicle.  The  truck  is  then  able  to  haul 
eggs,  butter,  and  cheese  on  the  return  tri|). 
The  users  claim  they  cut  the  farmer’s 
hauling  costs  20  per  cent. 

Pasture  A  dairyman  asks  himself  the 
or  Corn?  question,  “Is  my  stock  good 
enough  to  make  more  acres 
of  pasture  pay?”  Studies  have  shown  top- 
producing  livestock  play  a  big  part  in  mak¬ 
ing  more  hay  and  less  grain  a  profitable 
change  for  milk  farmers. 

A  recent  Ohio  study  of  shifting  corn 
land  to  meadows  provided  a  rule-of-thumb 
to  determine  whether  additional  meadows 
are  more  or  less  profitable  than  the  corn 
they  replace.  On  a  farm  where  dairy  cows 
consume  the  additional  hay  and  pasture, 
the  comparison  is  simple.  If  corn  yields 
are  40  bushels  an  acre,  hay  yields  two 
and  a  half  tons  from  two  cuttings,  and  the 
{Continued  on  page  131) 


“A  tornado  struck  our  area  December  18,  1957,  and  we 
were  without  electric  power  for  14  hours.  Our  Dari-Kool, 
with  its  large  reserve  ice  bank,  kept  our  milk  safely  cold 
during  this  emergency.  Many  dairymen  in  the  tornado 
area  with  direct  expansion  coolers  had  to  “can-off” 
their  milk  into  milk  cans  to  save  it.  We  feel  that  our 
Dari-Kool  is  the  best  investment  we  ever  made.  The 
more  we  work  with  our  Dari-Kool  the  better  we  like  it. 
We  have  never  seen  any  cooler  we  like  better.” 

(signed)  _  j 


DARI-KOOL’S  ICE-BANK  AND 
GLACIAL  WATERFALL  COOLS 
FASTER,  WITH  NO  FREEZING 


DARI-KOOL’S  ICE-BANK  PRO¬ 
TECTS  YOUR  MILK  DURING 
ELECTRIC  POWER  FAILURES 


DARI-KOOL  TANKS  ARE 
MUCH  EASIER  TO  CLEAN 


Plan  your  milkhouse  with  thit  easy-to-use  kitJ 
Sketch  outline  of  your  present  or  proposed 
milkhouse  on  the  graph  sheet.  Then  arrange 
scale  model  coolers,  wash  tanks,  water  heaters, 
etc,  to  fit  your  plans. 


DAIRY  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  Dept.  118,  Madison,  Wisconsin 
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Carl  Alters,  on  the  left,  who  has  three  M&W  Piston  equift^ed  John  Deere  tractors  on  his  480  acres, 
didn’t  doubt  for  a  minute  that  Tdaynard  Schleeter  knew  what  he  was  talking  about, 

\ . .  but  they  changed  their  time 

when  I  proved  it  by  Dynamometer  test!” 


It  is  hard  to  believe  that  a  16-year  old  tractor  with  a 
smaller  engine  could  possibly  develop  as  much  horse¬ 
power  as  a  new  and  bigger  Farmall.  And  Maynard 
Schleeter  who  farms  6(X)  acres  of  deep  dark  dirt  just  north 
of  Colfax,  Illinois,  took  quite  a  bit  of  good  natured  kid¬ 
ding  about  it  until  he  proved  he  was  right  by  actual 
Hydra-Gauge  Dynamometer  test. 

But  let  him  tell  you  about  it  in  his  own  words: 

"Five  years  ago  I  put  M&W  Add-POW’R  Pistons  in 
my  1941  M  tractor.  They  jumped  the  horsepower  from 
39  to  51,  which  was  a  good  10  more  than  it  had  when 
brand  new. 

“This  spring,  with  more  land  to  farm,  I  bought  a  new 
Farmall  450,  and  it’s  quite  a  tractor.  But,  about  the 
same  time,  I  had  a  set  of  M&W’s  new  Turbo-Dome 
Pistons  put  in  the  old  M.  And  here’s  where  I  had  to 
take  my  friends  in  for  a  Dynamometer  test  to  convince 
them  that  the  old  M  was  actually  developing  3  more 
horsepower  than  my  new  tractor.  And  the  new  one  has 
a  much  bigger  engine. 

"But  that  wasn’t  the  end  of  it.  While  they  were  run¬ 
ning  the  test,  they  put  one  of  M&W’s  new  air  hirers  on 


the  old  M  and  it  gave  it  a  boost  of  another  2  horsepower! 

“So,  starting  with  a  16-year  old  tractor  that  developed 
about  40  horsepower  when  new.  I’ve  now  got  a  real 
work-horse  with  more  horsepower  than  my  new  one 
right  off  the  production  line.’’ 

And  Mr.  Schleeter  adds  that  in  stiff  plowing  this  fall, 
his  M  plowed  lick  for  lick  with  the  450  and  did  it  on 
4  to  5  gallons  less  fuel  a  day.  The  reason  for  this  fuel 
economy  is,  of  course,  that  his  M  has  less  piston  dis¬ 
placement — a  4-inch  bore  compared  to  4/^-inches. 

Increased  piston  size,  alone,  isn't  the  answer  to  increased 
horsepower,  but  M&W’s  exclusive  Turbo-Dome  design 
is.  They  squeeze  every  ounce  of  power  from  every  drop  of 
fuel  like  no  other  piston  in  new  tractors  or  old. 

M&W  Turbo-Dome  Pistons  will  increase  the  horsepower 
and  operating  efficiency  of  your  tractor — regardless  of  make 
or  model.  Sec  your  M&W  Tractor  Produces  dealer  for 
M&W  Turbo-Dome  Pistons  specifically  engineered  for 
your  tractor.  Make  a  “before”  and”  after”  Dynamom¬ 
eter  test.  You  can  have  1960  tractor  performance  from 
your  tractor  TODAY! 


IVI«W  TRACTOR  PRODUCTS 

3911  GREEN  STREET,  ANCHOR.  ILLINOIS 

World’ s  largest  manufacturer  of  the  most  complete  lint  of 
tractor  improvement  products  for  the  betterment  of  afficulture. 


^OOME  PISTONS  •  AOD.PO«ni  PISTON  tINOS  •  UVE  POWR  PTO  •  tIVI  HYDRAUUC  SYSTEMS  •  AOD^POITR  “DRY-TYPE”  AIR  PNTBI  •  fuSPEED  TRANSMISSIONS  •  n-VOKT 
M  systems  •  INSTANT  RESPONSE  OOVERNORS  •  NUIFT  ROCKER  ARMS  •  HYORA-OAUOE  DYNAMOMEHR  •  SAPETY-tOCX  THROTTIES  •  ROOT  SAVBU  •  NO-ttOO  WHKl  OEANMU 


Toughest  shredding  jobs 
a  breeze  for  Servis  Gyros 


Tough,  fibrous,  heavy,  these  okra  stalks  are  3"  across,  6'  high.  The 
Servis  Gyro-57  pulverizes  them  easily,  steadily,  without  a  hint  of  clogging. 


Here’s 

why... 

Tremendous  blade  mo¬ 
mentum  gives  cutting 
power  far  exceeding 
simple  PTO  action. 
Intermeshing  blades 
chop  exceptionally 
fine.  Fan  blades,  suc¬ 
tion  skirt,  deflector 

ribs  keep  stalks  in  the 
air. 


See  it  demonstrated  by  your  Servis  dealer.  Write  for  his  name. 


EQUIPMENT  CO 

DALLAS,  TEXAS 


Servis  Equipmenf  Company 
1000  Singleton  Blvd. 

Dallas,  Texas 

Please  send  me  information  on  items  checked. 

Name _ _ 

Address _ _ 

City _ 


Dept.  FFQ 


-State. 


Type  Tractor  Owned. 


O  Gyro  84  Brush  Cutler  (Pull-type)  Q  Pasture  Renovator 

□  Gyro  66  or  57  Shredders  (Pull-type)  □  B  8  W  Row-Weeder 

□  Gyro  66  or  57  Shredders  (Lilt-type)  □  No.  7  Angledoier  (Row  Crop 

'  Tractors) 

□  SC-80  Rotory  Mower 
Q  E-60  Clipper 


Q  3-Woy  Ditcher-Terrocer  Blade 
Q  Heavy  Duty  3-Way  Ditcher* 
Terracer  Blade 

□  Model  "l-H”  Whirlwind  Terracer 
Q  Dump  Type  Rake  Q  Model  "F"  (3  pi.  lift)  Whirlwind 

Hudson  Automatic  Row  Marker  Q  ‘‘Sur-Stan”  Press  Wheel 
‘‘Mak»  Fay  Dirt  Fay  Mora  —  Join  Your  Soil  Consorvotion  District" 


Poultry  Yard 


Broiler  The  zooming  broiler  business 

Millions  which  has  persuaded  figure- 

happy  laymen  to  ignore  the 
Still  large  remainder  of  the  poultry  indus¬ 
try,  has  taken  a  step  into  industrial  areas. 

Factory  workers,  encouraged  by  the  re¬ 
cent  recession,  have  taken  up  broiler  pro¬ 
duction,  part  time,  and  small  scale.  In 
and  around  the  larger  cities  they  have  a 
ready-made  local  market  for  their  prcxluct, 
and  automatic  feeders  and  other  mechan¬ 
ization  has  lessened  their  fear  of  being 
tied  to  the  birds  day  in  and  day  out.  Old 
buildings  are  easy  to  adapt  to  automation, 
and  a  city  farm  can  be  run  in  spare  time. 

However,  such  suburban  production 
will  have  to  grow  apace  if  it  is  to  rival 
the  specialized  areas  of  the  broiler.  The 
three  top-producing  states  last  year  were 
Georgia,  Arkansas,  and  North  Carolina, 
and  ten  states  produced  70  per  cent  of 
all  broilers.  Furthermore,  the  USDA  es¬ 
timates  only  three  to  five  per  cent  of  all 
broilers  are  produced  independently,  with 
the  grower  taking  all  the  financial  risks. 

Trans-oceanic  A  shipment  of  chicken 
Sperm  Trip  sperm  to  Israel  from 
Maryland  recently,  is  the 
first  breakthrough  in  this  field.  Using  a 
new  storage  method.  Dr.  Frank  H.  Wilcox 
of  the  University  of  Maryland,  obtained 
.38  per  cent  fertility  of  eggs  produced.  The 
sperm  was  used  38  hours  after  being 
taken.  In  all  previous  experiments,  stor¬ 
age  of  semen  for  more  than  24  hours  has 
caused  almost  complete  loss  of  fertilizing 
power. 

The  semen  was  shipped  in  ice,  and  the 
method  could  be  used  to  reach  anywhere 
in  the  world  with  air  service.  Since  semen 
cannot  transmit  the  diseases  of  poultry  in¬ 
to  clean  areas,  as  live  birds  may,  the  de¬ 
velopment  could  be  of  great  value. 

Producers  A  national  organization  for 

Association  poultry  producers  has  been 

granted  a  charter,  and  is  ac¬ 
tively  encouraging  membership.  This  is 
the  U.  S.  Poultry  and  Egg  Producers,  Inc., 
which  is,  according  to  the  president,  Robt. 
W.  Scott,  essentially  an  organization  of  or¬ 
ganizations.  Area  associations  of  bona  fide 
poultry  or  egg  producers  join  the  national 
association,  and  appoint  a  director  to  the 
board.  The  organization  hopes  to  build 
sufficient  revenue  to  be  able  to  present 
the  views  of  the  poultry  industry  to  Con¬ 
gress  on  such  bills  as  affect  them.  The  offices 
are  at  362  West  Lee  Street,  Greensboro, 
North  Carolina. 
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operators  area 


The  Herringbone  system  applies  the  indus¬ 
trial  principle  of  bringing  the  work  to  the 
worker.  This  eliminates  walking  and  enables 
the  operator  to  milk  2  to  3  times  as  many 
cows  as  is  possible  with  side-opening  or 
walk-thru  stalls. 

It  is  impossible  to  apply  fast  production 
line  principles  with  side-opening  or  walk- 
thru  stalls  because  the  cows  are  handled 
individually,  standing  end  to  end.  One  oper¬ 
ator  can  handle  only  3  milker  units. 

With  Chore-Boy  Herringbone  Stalls  the 
cows  are  handled  in  groups.  They  are  angle- 
parked  with  no  gates  between  them.  The 
operator  is  never  more  than  3  feet  from  the 
next  cow’s  udder.  One  operator  can  handle 
6  milker  units  and  do  a  fine  job  of  milking. 


Mr.  Vtrnon  Couant — and  kii 
tom.  Bob,  loft,  Honry,  right. 


Writes  MR.  VERNON  CASSENS,  Route  26,  Polo,  Illinois 

“We  made  a  serious  study  of  our  dairy  operation  and 
decided  that  we  would  have  to  get  into  the  business  right 
—  or  get  out  of  it.  After  seeing  a  Chore- Boy  Herringbone 
System  in  operation  we  decided  that  this  was  the  right 
way  to  milk  cows.  We  also  decided  to  go  all  the  way  with 
Chore-Boy  and  bought  the  complete  package:  building. 
Herringbone  stalls,  auger  feeders  and  pipeline  milkers. 
We  are  very  happy  with  our  decision  —  as  our  plant  is 
exceeding  expectations.  We  now  handle  more  cows  and 
do  it  easier  and  better.  Chore-Boy  changed  dairying  from 
drudgery  to  a  pleasant,  profitable  operation." 

The  ideal,  one-man  system  consists  of  a  “double- 
six”  stall  arrangement  —  with  6  milker  units. 
This  system  enables  one  man  to  milk  and  feed  60 
cows  per  hour  —  and  do  a  fine  job  of  milking. 
Larger  2-man  systems  are  provided  for  large  herds. 
For  smaller  herds  a  single  row  of  6  to  10  stalls 
with  3  to  5  milker  units  provide  faster,  better 
milking,  per  milker  unit,  than  any  other  system. 

Your  Chore -Boy  “Know-How”  Man  will  be 
pleased  to  assist  you  in  developing  the  ideal 
system  for  your  specific  needs. 


As  more  and  more  Chore-Boy  One-Man  Milk 
Production  Plants  go  into  operation,  the  many 
advantages  of  this  complete  Chore-Boy  package 
are  demonstrated  over  and  over  again. 

Chore-Boy’s  Ready-Made  Milking  Parlor  and 
Milk  Room  is  specially  designed  for  efficient 
Herringbone  operation.  The  building  is  compact, 
durable  and  well  insulated.  It  has  Thermopane 
windows,  electric  ventilation  and  vacuum-oper¬ 
ated  doors.  This  past  severe  winter  proved  the 
Chore-Boy  Building  to  be  drier  and  warmer  than 
other  types  of  parlors. 

Before  you  buy  you  know  the  complete  cost 

—  and  unless  you  do  your  own  construction  work 

—  you’ll  find  it  costs  less  than  locally  constructed 
buildings,  and  it  is  certain  to  be  more  satisfactory. 
Quick  delivery  of  the  plants  can  be  made  to  any 
section  of  the  country  (except  the  Pacific  Coast).* 

Buckland  Brothers  of  Richmond,  Indiana,  have 
used  a  plant  since  September,  1957.  They  say, 
“We  like  it  better  every  day!” 

*  We  now  plan  on  a  West  Coast  Fabricator  ( to 
be  announced  soon). 


Farmer  Feeder  entered  the  milking  machine 
business  with  a  fresh  approach  and  a  new 
look.  We  decided  to  specialize  in  pipeline 
milking.  While  we  too,  have  excellent  pail 
milkers,  we  know  that  they  are  slow,  back¬ 
breaking  and  laborious  —  and  that  dairymen 
require  a  better,  faster  method  of  milking. 
In  designing  our  pipeline  milkers  we  aimed 
for  simplicity  of  construction  and  operation, 
plus  ease  of  cleaning  and  good  milking.  We 
aimed  to  produce  the  best  milker  on  the 
market.  In  addition  to  good  milking  we  took 
into  consideration  the  proper  feeding,  han¬ 
dling  and  housing  of  the  cows.  The  rapidly 
growing  family  of  Chore-Boy  users  is  evi¬ 
dence  that  we  have  succeeded.  We  believe 
no  other  company  can  approach  Chore-Boy's 
"Know-How”. 


Only  CHORE-BOY  Provides  Complete 
HERRINGBONE  MILKING  SYSTEMS 


Only  Chore-Boy  can  provide  complete  milking 
systems  with  both  Herringbone  stalls  and  pipeline 
milkers.  This  is  important  since  one  company  and 
one  dealer  is  responsible  for  its  operation.  We 
know  from  experience  that  the  stalls  and  pipeline 
system  must  be  designed  to  work  together  for 
best  results. 

Chore-Boy  Herringbone  Stalls  position  the  cows 
properly  —  (this  is  important).  An  arch  above 
the  cow’s  head  prevents  feed  wasting.  The  auger 
feeder  is  positive,  accurate  and  far  superior  to 
gravity  feeding.  Strong,  durable  splash  shields 
protect  the  operator. 

Chore-Boy’s  low-vacuum  milking  is  better  for 
udder  health  and  helps  eliminate  a  major  cause 
of  mastitis.  Only  one  pulsator  provides  uniform 
milking  on  all  units.  Cleaning  is  fast  and  “in- 
place”  and  only  Vi  as  much  hot  water  nnd  deter¬ 
gents  are  required. 


For  large  and  Small  Herds 

Regardless  of  whether  you  get  the  Chore-Boy 
Ready-Made  Building,  you  surely  need  a  Chore- 
Boy  Herringbone  Milking  System.  Whether  your 
herd  is  large  or  small,  this  system  will  soon  pay 
for  itself  in  increased  production  and  time  saved. 
It  will  also  put  more  pleasure  and  profit  in  your 
dairy  operation. 


Last  Fall  a  new  Chore-Boy  Traininf'Center 
was  erected  next  to  our  plant  at  Cambridge 
City,  Indiana.  Since  its  opening  hundreds  of 
Chore-Boy  dealers  and  their  service  men 
from  all  parts  of  U.  S.  and  Canada  have 
taken  intensive  training  in  the  operation  and 
installation  of  our  equipment  as  well  as  in 
the  handling,  feeding  and  housing  of  cows. 

As  a  result  of  the  “Know-How"  these  men 
have  received  they  are  qualified  to  counsel 
with  dairymen  on  dairy  farm  operation. 
These  men  are  more  than  dealers  or  service 
men  —  they  are  Chore-Boy  "Know-How” 
men.  They  are  at  your  service. 


•  LONG  AND  SHORT  TUBE 
PAIL-TYPE  MILKERS 

•  COMPLETE  LINE  OF 
DAIRY  FARM  SUPPLIES 
AND  EQUIPMENT 


•  PIPELINE  MILKING 
SYSTEMS  OF  ALL  TYPES 
FOR  MILKING  PARLORS 
AND  AROUND-THE-BARN 

•  MILK  RELEASERS 


LOW'VACUUM 


For  Information  —  Write  Dopt  15  •  Profitable  Dealerships  Available 

FARMER-FEEDER  COMPANY  INC.  •  OmibrNlH  CltyjRditna 


Look,  Ma,  Behind  the  Ag  Engineering 
No  Hands  building  at  the  University  of 
Nebraska,  a  tractor  went 
through  its  maneuvers,  stopped,  started, 
turned,  shifted  gears,  backed  up,  lowered 
and  raised  its  cultivators  without  a  driver 
in  the  seat.  The  machine,  an  Oliver,  was 
neither  haunted  nor  running  wild;  it  was 
controlled  by  James  Pickon,  an  engineer, 
from  a  small,  very  high-frequency  radio. 
For  some  of  us,  this  looks  like  the  ideal 
way  to  do  the  plowing  from  the  front 
porch ;  for  more  energetic  folk  it  opens  the 
way  for  driving  several  pieces  of  equip¬ 
ment  in  the  field  at  the  same  time. 


Wherever  you’re  farming,  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  competent  pump  dealer  serv¬ 
ice  is  of  prime  importance;  nothing  can 
cripple  your  operation  faster  than  a 
water  supply  failure.  Because  Peerless 
recognizes  this,  there’s  more  to  a  Peer¬ 
less  sale  than  the  contents  of  the  ship¬ 
ping  crate— there  is  service.  Compe¬ 
tent,  complete,  and  always  available, 
it’s  the  kind  that  can  mean  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  a  long,  productive  pump 
life  and  a  short  costly  one.  Remember, 
whatever  your  farm  pumping  need, 
your  nearby  Peerless  dealer  has  the 
right  answer  for  it  in  the  complete 
Peerless  line.  Look  him  up  soon.  You’ll 
find  his  pumps  are  the  finest  and  he 
delivers  service  to  matchl 


Vegetable  We  came  across  some  health 

Specifics  hints  the  other  day  while 

thumbing  through  the 
Home  Monthly  for  December  1,  1893. 
For  those  who  suffer  from  rheumatish 
or  insominia,  we  publish  the  piece  in 
full;  “Spinach  has  a  direct  effect  upon 
the  kidneys.  The  common  dandelion,  used 
as  greens,  is  excellent  for  the  same  trouble. 
Asparagus  purges  the  blood.  Celery  acts 
admirably  upon  the  nervous  system,  and 
is  a  cure  for  rheumatish  and  neuralgia. 
Tomatoes  act  upon  the  liver.  Beets  and 
turnips  are  excellent  appetizers.  Lettuce 
and  cucumbers  are  cooling  in  their  effect 
upon  the  system.  Onion,  garlic,  leeks, 
olives  and  shallots,  all  of  which  are  similar, 
possess  medical  virtue  of  a  marked  charac¬ 
ter,  stimulating  the  circulatory  system, 
and  the  consequent  increase  in  the  saliva 
and  the  gastric  juice  which  promotes  di¬ 
gestion.  Red  onions  are  an  excellent  di¬ 
uretic,  and  white  ones  are  recommended  to 
be  eaten  raw  as  a  remedy  for  insomnia. 
A  soup  made  from  onions  is  regarded  by 
the  French  as  an  excellent  restorative  in 
weakness  of  the  digestive  organs.” 


Kindness  H.  B.  Fox,  of  Taylor,  Texas, 
of  a  man  of  little  modesty,  but 

A  Deed  of  considerable  imagination, 
wrote  us  the  other  day  about 
his  kindest  deed.  He  said: 

I  was  over  at  my  neighbor’s  Debbs 
Craig,  who  lives  a  mile  from  my  Johnson 
grass  farm,  last  night  watching  television 
and  the  type  of  program  got  me  to  think¬ 
ing.  The  program  was  a  give-away  show 
and  I’ll  admit  all  the  winners’  faces  glowed 
with  pleasure  when  they  won,  in  fact  they 
were  hysterical,  but  I  have  an  idea  they 
may  not  be  quite  as  happy  when  they 
{Continued  on  page  135j 
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FOOD  MACHINERY  AND  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 


Peerless  Pump  Division 

301  WEST  AVENUE  26,  LOS  ANGELES  31,  CALIFORNIA 


Please  send  me  these  Peerless  Brochures: 

□  Deepwell  □  Deep  &  Shallow 

Turbine  Pumps  Well  Jet  Pumps 

□  Sprinkler  □  Please  send  name 

Irrigation  Pumps  of  nearest  distributor 


Address. 


AMERICA’S  FIRST  LINE  OF  FARM  PUMPS 


^EWhOII 


Cut  your  spreading  trips  in  half 

...with  New  Holland’s  130-bushel  spreader 


The  rugged  “330”  helps  you 
spread  even  your  farthest  fields 
with  as  few  as  half  the  trips! 
For  this  spreader  totes  a  big 
load  and  works  fast  with  a  min¬ 
imum  of  effort  on  your  part. 

The  “330”  also  gives  you 
greater  stability  on  rolling  land, 
because  its  close-to-the-ground 
construction  means  a  lower  cen¬ 
ter  of  gravity.  Plenty  of  top¬ 


side  clearance  lets  you  run  right 
under  barn  cleaners.  Special 
construction  and  extra  reinforce¬ 
ment  have  eliminated  the  old- 
fashioned  get-in-the-way  arch. 

Now  every  aspect  of  loading 
and  spreading  is  simple  and 
more  convenient  than  ever  be¬ 
fore— with  a  New  Holland 
“330”.  See  it  at  your  New  Hol¬ 
land  Dealer. 


for  year-round  use 


You  can  throw  away  your  silage  fork  when 
you  use  the  “330”  with  forage  sides  for  filling 
silo.  Beaters  stay  in  to  shred  even  grass  silage, 
feed  it  to  blower  or  pit  uniformly. 

Bunk  feeding  is  easy,  fast,  inexpensive  with  an 
Automatic  Bunk  Feeder  Attachment  available 
at  slight  extra  cost.  You  can  feed  out  on  the 
move,  unload  in  4  minutes  or  less. 


Fitet  in  Gtassl^nd  Feming" 


New  Holland  Machine  Co.,  909  Oak  Street,  New  Holland,  Pa. 
Please  send  me  free  catalog  on  Model  330  (130-bushel)  spreader. 


Name. 
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Books 


A  FITCHBURC  tdrm  rHIPPEI 

TO  MAKE  LOW-COST 

•  BEDDING 

•  LITTER 

•  MULCH 


The  Cattleman,  by  Mari  Sandoz.  Hast¬ 
ings  House,  New  York.  $6.50. 

It  was  inevitable  that  a  westerner  like 
Mari  Sandoz  should  come  up  with  a  book 
about  the  men  and  the  critters  who  first 
put  the  great  plains  to  economic  use.* 
Twenty  years  ago  she  turned  out  a  color¬ 
ful  biography  of  her  amazing  pioneer 
father  in  her  book,  Old  Jules.  Then  came 
such  stories  of  the  plains  as  The  Buffalo 
Hunters,  Crazy  Horse  and  Winter  Thun¬ 
der.  And  now  in  her  dramatic  style  she 
traces  the  history  of  the  cattle  business 
beginning  with  the  herds  of  Coronado 
moving  across  the  Pecos  and  concluding 
with  the  big  blizzard  in  the  Texas  Pan¬ 
handle  in  the  spring  of  1957. 

The  story  has  all  been  told  before  yet 
it  seems  to  have  the  same  fascination  for 
the  western  writer  that  Hamlet  has  for 
the  actor.  Mari  Sandoz  has  done  hers 
well.  She  is  rough  on  such  characters  as 
Wild  Bill  Hickock,  Wyatt  Earp  and  Bat 
Masterson,  and  she  takes  a  lot  of  the 
glamour  out  of  the  cow  business.  All  told, 
it’s  mighty  good  reading  and  a  lot  of  fun 
for  anyone  with  a  liking  for  cattle  and 
horses  and  the  rugged  individuals  who 
made  and  lost  fortunes  with  them. 

Robert  Bakewell,  Pioneer  Live.stock 
Breeder,  by  H.  Cecil  Pawson.  Crosby 
Lockwood  &  Son,  Ltd.,  London,  Eng¬ 
land.  $3.75. 

No  all-time  summit  conference  on  agri¬ 
culture  could  be  convened  without  the 
presence  of  Robert  Bakewell.  But  an 
even  more  amazing  measure  of  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  this  fat  little  Leicestershire 
farmer  was  his  fame  during  his  own  life¬ 
time.  In  seventy  years  on  the  same  small 
farm  at  Dishley,  Bakewell  built  a  follow¬ 
ing  for  his  methods  and  his  stock  that  en¬ 
abled  him  to  name  his  prices. 

The  author,  a  professor  of  agriculture 
at  Durham  University  in  England,  is 
modest  in  his  claims  for  Bakewell.  Yet  the 
facts  are  outstanding.  This  once  unknown 
farmer  let  his  first  ram  for  a  season  for 
about  $2.50,  and  within  twenty  years  was 
commonly  charging  $280.  His  famous 
ram,  “Two  Pounder,”  let  for  $1,120  for 
four  months.  Bakewell’s  leasing  of  sires 
was  his  strength,  for  it  enabled  him  to 
progeny  test  his  rams  and  retain  only  the 
best  sires  for  his  own  flock. 

The  Bakewell  methods  developed  the 
truly  international  breeds  of  livestock,  of 
which  only  Friesian  cattle  and  the  Merino 
sheep  did  not  originate  in  Britain. 

{Continued  on  page  136) 


Brush  removal  is  always  a  tough  farm  chore  .  .  .  hard  to  load  .  .  .  difficult  to  handle. 
But  you  take  the  hard  work  out  of  hauling  brush  with  a  Fitchburg  Farm  Chipper. 
Brush  can  be  quickly  reduced  to  easy-to-haul  wood  chips.  Chips  used  to  make  manure, 
or  as  mulch  can  make  brush  removal  profitable  on  your  farm,  too.  A  Fitchburg  farm 

CHIPPER  WILL  WORK  FOR  YOUR  FARM  .  .  . 

...IN  POUND  YARDS: 

Wood  chip  bedding  stands  up  better  in  wet  spots.  Pound  yards  bedded  with  wood 
chips  cake  less  for  faster  loading,  easier  spreading,  yet  the  chips  hold  up  longer  near 
gates  and  water  troughs.  Absorbent  wood  chips  will  carry  plant  nutrients  to  crop  land 
. . .  supply  crops  with  a  humus  that  lasts.  Seed  beds  crust  less  for  better  germination 
. . .  tight  ground  holds  moisture  better . . .  stays  open  longer. 

...IN  ORCHARDS: 

Pruning  disposal  in  orchards  combines  into  one  simple,  soil  building  operation  when  a 
Fitchburg  Farm  Chipper  is  used.  Tree  trimmings  need  no  longer  be  hauled.  Brush  can 
be  fed  into  the  chipper  and  the  chips  blown  around  the  trees  for  mulch.  This  moisture¬ 
holding  mulch  can  worked  into  the  ground  with  cover  crops  or  left  for  weed  control. 

...DAIRY  BARNS  AND  POULTRY  HOUSES: 

Tough  absoibent  wood  chips  really  stand  up  in  dairy  bams  and  poultry  houses.  Your 
Fitchburg  Farm  Chipper  will  cut  poultry  production  costs,  reduce  dairy  bam  straw 
require!  lents  by  producing  litter  and  bedding  from  your  wood  lot.  At  clean-up  time, 
or  whenever  clean  bedding  is  needed,  your  Fitchburg  Farm  Chipper  will  chip  bedding 
or  litter  quickly  at  low  labor  cost.  Wood  chips  can  be  the  answer  to  your  difficult 
bedding  and  litter  problems — A  Fitchburg  Wood  Chipper  will  supply  wood  chips 
quickly  and  easily. 

VOUR  BEST  FARM  BUY  IS 

A  FITCHBURG  FARM  CHIPPER: 

The  Fitchburg  Farm  Chipper  is  engineered  for  rugged,  all-day  service.  Normal  lubri¬ 
cation,  with  periodic  shar^ning  of  the  tough  chrome  steel  blades,  keeps  the  Chipper 
on  the  go.  Thanks  to  the  Safety  Spring-Activated  Feed  Plate,  standard  equipment  on 
all  Fitchburg  Chippers,  the  Chipper  adjusts  itself  instantly  to  different  size  wood  to 
give  safe,  smooth  chipping  that  keeps  a  Farm  Chipper  way  ahead  of  clean-up  crews. 
The  economy  and  speed  of  operation  will  soon  return  the  Fitchburg  Chipper’s  price 
of  $650  for  the  mulch  Chipper;  $960  for  the  bedding  Chipper. 


The  one  year  guarantee  given  with  every  Fitchburg  Farm  Chipper  assures  you  peace 
of  mind  and  guaranteed  economy  of  operation.  Find  out  how  a  Fitchburg  Farm  Chipper 
will  save  time,  labor,  and  money  on  your  farm. 


I  riTCHBURC  mClMEEmMC  nOWPORATIOM 

I  Fitchburg,  MoMachutettt,  Dept.  FQ-98 
I  Send  my  free  copy  of  "Wood  Chips  for  Your  Forml"  to; 


This  free  booklet  gives 
complete  details... see 
how  other  farmers  use 
the  Farm  Chipper  . . . 
compare  the  facts  with 
your  farm. 


Nome 


Address  or  R.F.O. 


(Make  and  Model) 


Tractor 
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TestlburScil 


Fall  Is  the 
Most  Profitable 
Time  to  Test  ' 
the  Soil 

Make  Every  Dollar  Spent  for  Fertilizer 
Bring  Back  up  to  $10  in  Extra  Yield 

Now  is  the  best  time  to  find  out  what  your  soil  needs  to  produce 
bumper  crops  in  every  field!  These  simple  10-minute  tests  tell  how  much 
fertilizer  each  crop  used  up  this  year.  The  soil  is  now  mellow,  easy  to 
take  samples,  ideal  for  testing. 

Spreading  fertilizer  this  fall  takes  less  time — both  weather  and  soil  are  more  favor¬ 
able.  You  save  valuable  time  next  spring,  avoid  bad  weather  planting  delays.  In  some 
areas  over  40'  p  of  all  farmers  now  apply  fertilizer  in  fall  instead 
of  spring.  Crop  experts  say  putting  it  on  in  the  fall  is  just  as  go<xl. 

Save  Up  to  ^15  an  Acre  on  Fertilizer  * 

Besides  getting  bigger  yields,  you’ll  save  money  on  fertil- 
izer— use  only  what  your  soil  needs.  Guessing  costs  plenty —  ¥  it-  ]BL 

wastes  time  and  money.  Fertilizer  is  the  biggest  expense  on  *  rOPy 

any  well-run  farm.  Your  Sudbury  Soil  Test  Kit  makes  it  your  _  ^  ’ 

bestinvestment-bringsyoubiggercrops, cutscostswaydown..^*  ^  \  »  j 

A  Pennsylvania  farmer  was  going  to  spend  $700  for  lipn*  ,  1  'J. 

but  not  a  single  field  needed  any;  some  already  had  too  much.  *  /T  ■  'I  .  *  1 

He  not  only  saved  $700,  he  got  better  crops  without  it.  .  .»/  r  •  %  ^  I 

No  Knowledge  of  Chemistry  Needed 

8  EASY  AS  READING  A  THERMOMETER 

So  simple,  anyone  can  use  it.  Even  your  first  tests  will  be  accurate 
and  reliaole.  Takes  only  10  minutes,  costs  less  than  10c  a  test.  No 
samples  to  mail,  no  waiting  for  reports. 

Farmers  deluxe  Soil  Test  Kit 

This  is  the  famous  Farmers  deLuxe  Kit,  complete  with  every- 
thing  for  hundreds  of  tests.  More  valuable  than  all  your  stock 
^  and  tools!  Shows  right  amount  of  nitrogen,  phosphate  and  pot- 
1^^  ash  for  each  field.  Also  whether  lime  is  ne^ed  (pH)  and  how 
much.  Lifetime  welded  steel  chest  with  carrying  handle — built 
for  heavy  duty.  Weighs  only  12*^2  lbs.  Easy  instructions  show 
needs  of  225  different  crops.  Bis  Value,  only  $29.95.  a 

If  you  are  not  complete- 
ly  satisfied  with  your  Soil 
Test  Kit.  return  it  in 
10  days  and  set  yolir 
money 


IFs  Easy  to  Do 

o' 

You  can  make  tests  anywhere, 
anytime — even  out  in  the  field, 
Get  your  answers  RIGHT  AWAY, 
with  the  Sudbury  Soil  Test  Kit. 


DOUBLE  YOUR  INCOME 


lO'Fold  Increase 
in  Wheat 

Without  the  riKht  fertil¬ 
izer  in  the  soil,  even  the 
best  farmer  cannot  prevent 
crop  failures. 

Amazinir  tests  on  wheat 
by  a  leadinK  att  college  show 
how  yield  increased  ten-fold 
with  proper  fertilizer. 

A  vigorous  root  system  as 
well  as  lush,  heavy  top 
trrowth  was  the  result  of 
correct  fertilizer  truided  by 
soil  tests.  Even  when  soil 
lacked  only  phosphate  or 
potash,  yield  dropped 
nearly  40^o. 


No  Lacked  Needed 
Fertilizer  Phosphate  Potash 


Fertilized 

Correctly 


Bumper  Yield— or 
Crop  Failure! 

The  Atrricultural  Collette 
ex  perimental  field  at  riitht 
showsthe  train  fromusintr 
correct  fertilizer  YOUR 
soil  needs. 


one  missing  element 
caused  this  failure 


this  corn  grown 
on  balanced  soil 


The  puny  plant  and  de¬ 
formed  nubbin  at  left  are 
from  a  field  not  properly 
fertilized.  Rotted  joints 
and  roots  made  the  corn 
lodge. 

Using  right  fertilizer 
produced  sound  stalksand 
perfect  ears  as  pictured. 


SEND  NO  MONEY 

We'll  mail  C.O.D..  plus  postage.  Or 
send  check  and  we'll  pay  postage.saving 
you  from  $1.91  to  $3.^  in  postal  charges. 

Monmy-Bmck  Oumrmnt** 


Order 

Right 

Away! 


If  you  send  check,  we'll 
also  include  the  valuable 
64-page  book  on  farm 
management.  “Our  Land 
and  Its  Care,"  FREE  I 


We  are  so  certain  you'll  get  bigger 
yield,  you  can  send  your  Kit  back 
anytime  within  a  year  if  you  don't, 
and  we'll  refund  your  money. 


If  denrtd,  use  our  Eaoy-Payment  Plan  (see  coupon). 


<t25,000  Users  Can't  Be  Wrong 


SUOSURY  LARORATORT 

■•X  f7-K,  Sautli  Sudbury,  Mass. 

Send  me  the  Farmers  deLuxe  Sudbury  Soil  Test  Kit 
at  the  special  low  price  marked  below: 

□  Enclosed  is  $29.96;  send  post*  ■  i  r,  n 

paid;  include  free  book. 

'^Our  l*and  and  Its  Care.”  I _ | 


A.F.B.  of  Iowa  increased  his  bean  yield  SCKo  by  cor¬ 
recting  phosphate  and  potash  deficiencies  his  Sudbury 
Soil  Test  Kit  revealed. 

W.L.D.  of  Pennsylvania  saved  $400  on  fertilizer. 
"The  Kit  has  paid  for  itself  over  and  over  again.” 
That's  real  satisfaction ! 

R.S.G.  of  Indiana  tested  his  soil  and  discovered  pot¬ 
ash  was  badly  needed.  He  has  increased  his  corn  yield 
80^ !  He  also  reduced  fertilizer  costs  by  using  only 
what  his  Sudbury  Soil  Tests  showed  was  needed. 


A.D.  of  Indiana  nearly  doubled  his  corn  yields  as  a 
result  of  testing  his  soil.  He  also  gets  30‘o  more  wheat 
and  soybeans  per  acre. 

G.H.  of  Ohio  "Have  made  many  tests;  like  its  sim¬ 
plicity  and  accuracy.  Worth  lOUO  times  its  cost  on  my 
320  acres;  found  them  low  in  phosphate.” 

S.G.H.  of  Michigan  “guessed"  his  potato  field  had 
enough  potash  but  needed  nitrogen.  Tests  showed  he 
was  wrong.  He  saved  the  nitrogen,  bought  potash  and 
doubled  his  yield. 


Hardwuru,  Sued,  Oruin 
and  farm  Sugply  Sturas: 

Serve  Your  CuHtomers  by 
Carrying  this  F>i>ential  Aid 
to  Better  Farming. 


. Zone. . . .  State . 

Send  on  Easy-Payment  Plan— I'll  pay  mailman  $4.95 
plus  postage,  then  4  monthly  payments  of  $6.76  each. 


SUDBURY  LABORATORY,  Box97-K,South  Sudbury,  Mass. 

World^s  Largest  Makers  of  Soil  Testing  Equipment 


\ 
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Butler  guide  to  safe  flat  storage 


An  ordinary  building  fust  won't  do.  Choose  one  specially  engineered  for 
groin  storage— built  by  o  company  which  knows  groin  storage  problems.  Note 
how  the  basic  structure  above  —  nearly  ready  for  paneling  — provides  vertical 
steel  support  every  ten^et,  clear  around  the  building. 


This  you  know:  structural  strength  alone  won't  protect  grade.  Your  cover 
must  be  tight,  must  seal  moisture  and  vermin  out.  Cover  panels  must  be  die- 
formed  to  assure  perlect  fit,  should  bolt  securely  to  every  purlin  and  girt  they 
connect  to  — with  weatherseal  compound  between  each  panel  lap. 


Extra  horizontal  support  is  important  too.  Steel  Z-girts,  bolted  to  the  verticals, 
should  be  closely  spaced  ta  further  strengthen  sidewalls  against  the  tremendous 
pressures  grain  builds  up.  Butler  grain  buildings  contain  at  least  three  times  as 
many  Z-girts  as  Butler's  heaviest  industrial  building. 


You  should  bo  able  to  order  your  building  in  exactly  the  size  you  need. 
Your  building  should  be  easy  to  load  and  unload  .  .  .  economical  ta  expand. 
And,  your  building  should  have  features  that  will  permit  you  to  use  it  for  other 
farming  purposes,  should  your  future  practices  change. 


They  say  your  grain  is  only  as  good  as  the  building  you  keep  it  in  and  this 

makes  a  new  flat  storage  building  something  special.  So  rather  than  take 
chances  with  your  grain,  follow  the  Butler  Guide  to  Safe  Flat  Storage.  Better 
yet,  buy  a  Butler  building  because  this  guide  is  based  on  the  actual  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  building  that  outsells  all  other  makes  ...  a  Butler.  Strength  is  built 
right  into  it,  from  the  strong  steel  frames  to  the  tough,  die-formed  cover. 

It  is  a  building  especially  designed  and  engineered  for  its  job  by  people  who 
know  the  grain  storage  building  business.  Like  a  catalog  about  this  “finest 
flat  storage  structure  in  the  world”?  Ask  your  Butler  Builder,  or  write  us  direct. 

BUTLER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

7378  East  13th  Street,  Kansas  City  26,  Missouri 

Manufacturers  of  Buildings  •  Equipment  for  Farming,  Dry  Cleaning,  Oil  Production  and  Transportation,  Outdoor  Advertising  •  Custom  Fabrication 
Soles  oKices  in  los  Angeles  ond  Richmond,  Calif.  •  Houston,  Texas  •  Birmingham,  Ala.  •  Atlanta,  Go.  •  Konsos  City,  Mo.  •  Minneapolis,  Minn.  •  Chicago,  III,  •  Detroit,  Mich. 
Cleveland,  Ohio  •  Pittsburgh,  Po.  •  New  York  City  and  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  •  Boston,  Moss.  •  Washington,  D.C.  *  Burlington,  Ontario,  Canada 
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PIONEER  Hybrid  Seed  Corn  is  produced  by  the  following  companies: 

Garst  &  Thomas  Hybrid  Corn  Co.  Pioneer  Hi-Bred  Corn  Co.  Pioneer  Hi-Bred  Corn  Co.  Pioneer  Corn  Co.,  Inc 

Coon  Rapids,  Iowa  Ocs  Moines,  Iowa  of  Illinois;  Princeton,  III.  Tipton,  Indiano 


As  the  national  corn  acreage  goes  down  . . .  PIONEER  sales 
go  up  and  up.  In  fact  sales  of  PIONEER  have  MORE  THAN 
DOUBLED  in  the  past  ten  years.  And  in  spite  of  the  soil  bank 
. .  .PIONEER  Sales  this  Spring  were  the  greatest  in  all  history. 

For  the  TOP  PROFIT  from  your  corn  acreage  .  .  .  plant 
PIONEER. 


/  "•■>■- 
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Nine  Popular  Oorman-Rupp 
Sprinkler  Irrigation  Pumps: 

1.  Model  55A-265 — 500  gpm  @  155  lbs — 950  gpm  @  75  lbs. 

2.  Model  54B-IND30— 325  gpm  @  143  lbs— 850  gpm  @  83  lbs. 

3.  Model  54A-VG4D— 225  gpm  @  95  lbs— 550  gpm  <g  50  lbs. 

4.  Model  53M-TFD— 140  gpm  @  70  lbs— 300  gpm  @  35  lbs. 

5.  Model  6201 — 80  gpm  ^  80  lbs — 175  gpm  @  40  lbs. 

6.  Model  64AG — Varies  with  power  take-off  hp. 

7.  Model  53H-VF4D— 225  gpm  @  85  lbs— 400  gpm  @  40  lbs. 

8.  Model  54M-CJ3A — 250  gpm  (a  105  lbs — 600  gpm  @  55  lbs. 

9.  Model  55M-IND56— 1350  gpm  ^  70  lbs— 600  gpm  @  160  lbs. 


It  takes  a  lot  more  than  a  pump, 
some  pipe  and  sprinklers  for  eflSci- 
ent  irrigation. 

It  takes  irrigation  engineering 
know-how! 

What  works  on  your  neighbor’s 
place  may  not  be  best  for  you.  Water 
source,  farm  topography,  soil,  crops 
must  all  be  considered  in  selecting  the 
right  pump,  the  right  piping,  couplings 
and  sprinklers  for  your  system. 

Gorman-Rupp  makes  only  pumps 
(50  different  models  to  meet  varying 


capacity,  pressure,  fuel  or  power 
requirements)  but  our  interest  doesn’t 
stop  there. 

That’s  why  we  insist  that  all 
Gorman-Rupp  dealers  handle  all  the 
parts  of  the  sprinkler  system,  backed 
by  the  irrigation  engineering  know¬ 
how  to  fit  these  parts  together  in  the 
right  combination  to  work  best 
for  you. 

Be  sure  you  get  an  engineered  sys¬ 
tem.  Thousands  of  farmers  can  testify 
it  pays  off  for  them. 


THE  GORMA.N'-RXTPP  COMPAQ'S 


305  Bowman  Street  •  Mansfield,  Ohio 


REGISTERED 

HOISTEINS 


You  take  a  big  step  toward  bigger 
dairy  profits  when  you  buy  your 
first  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN. 
Consumers  today  demand  moder¬ 
ate-fat  milk  .  .  .  REGISTERED 
HOLSTEINS  produce  it  naturally 
and  in  bulk  quantities. 

And  no  matter  how  you  measure  a 
dairy  cow  —  production,  efficient 
use  of  forage,  long  life,  adaptability 
—  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 
lead  the  field. 

That’s  why  each  year  nearly 
20,000  dairymen  buy  their  first 
REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  .  .  . 
why  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 
popularity  has  soared  to  new  highs 
during  the  current  period  of  narrow 
operating  margins. 

Cost-conscious  dairymen  the  coun¬ 
try  over  are  joining  the  big  swing  to 
REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  .  .  . 
the  breed  that’s  tops  in  the  profit 
league ! 


In  a  study  of  dairy  farm  profit  factors  by  a  leading  agricultural  college,  farms 
marketing  202,516  lbs.  of  milk  per  man  per  year  netted  $4,524.  This  compared 
with  only  $1;774  for  farms  producing  97,825  lbs.  of  milk  per  man  employed. 

A  DHIA  survey  in  another  key  dairy  state  revealed  that  dairymen  with  big  cows 
sold  more  milk,  had  larger  incomes  over  feed  cost  and  used  less  labor  per  ton  of 
milk  sold.  Big  cows  were  by  far  the  biggest  producers.  Yet,  on  a  per  cow  basis, 
labor  requirements  did  not  vary  appreciably  with  cow  size. 

Other  things  equal,  a  dairyman  with  an  average  per  cow  size  of  1,100  lbs.  had  to 
milk  twice  as  many  cows  as  his  neighbor  with  1,300-lb.  cows  to  get  the  same  milk 
production! 


THE  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 


Act  now  whether  you  irrigate  by  gravity  or  sprinklers— and 
you  can:  1)  cut  next  year’s  pumping  costs;  and  2)  power 
your  irrigation  system  more  dependably.  It’s  as  simple  as 
replacing  costly,  unreliable  engines  with  dependable 
Internationals.  These  are  the  pump-matched  irrigation  en¬ 
gines  that  pump  for  less  by  getting  top  production  from  high 
speed  pumps  and  low  cost  fuel. 

You’ll  find  International  power  meets  all  your  irrigation 
needs.  This  famous  line  now  includes  21  carbureted  and 
diesel  models,  ranging  from  10.5  to  265  horsepower.  And  it’s 
reassuring  to  know  that  since  1903  farmers  have  purchased 
more  Internationals  than  any  other  heavy-duty  engine.  This 
long-established  preference  is  based  on  one  fact: 
Internationals  make  more  money  for  owners. 

For  a  real  deal  on  irrigation  power  that  will  cut  your  pump¬ 
ing  costs,  visit  your  nearby  International  Power  Unit  Distrib¬ 
utor  or  Dealer.  Get  his  price  on  the  International  matched 
to  your  pump.  See  how  you  can  buy  the  engine  with  factory 
tested  fuel  equipment  of  your  choice  for  a  full  measure  of 
power  with  minimum  fuel  consumption.  Check  International 
heavy-duty  features  that  make  these  engines  least  expensive 
to  own  and  operate.  Inspect  the  parts  and' service  support 
that  backs  International  owners  in  any  emergency. 


I  GASOLINE.  Fourteen  models  from 
■  16  hp.  to  222  hp.  UC-60  with  16 

^  hp.  @  2500  rpm.  is  illustrated. 

LP  GAS.  Eleven  models  from  28  hp.  to 
215  hp.  U-264'6  with  81  hp.  @  2400  rpm. 
is  shown. 

NATURAL  GAS.  DIESEL.  Seven  mod- 
Fourteen  models  els  from  60  hp.  to 
from  10.5  hp.  to  265  hp.  UDT-1091 
248  hp.  UV-549  with  Turbotorque®  with 
192  hp.  @  2600  265  hp.  @  1500 

rpm.  is  illustrated.  rpm.  shown. 


180  North  Michigan  Avonuo  •  Chicago  1,  Illinois 

Internatienel  Nervester  Fre4w<tt  o«ir  tor  ffcomtolvoi  im  vfo— Farm 
Troclort  and  EqvNpm*nl...Twlna...Comm*re!al  Whool  Tractors ...  Motor  Trucks 
(..Construction  Equipmont — Gonorat  Offico,  Ckicogo  I. Illinois. 
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part  of  a  modernization  program  that  has  resulted  in  a  55% 
reduction  in  milking  time. 

“It  was  easy  to  insulate  and  finish  the  milking  parlor,” 
explains  Mr.  Schmied.  Interlocking  panel  wall  construction 
in  Armco  Buildings  provides  a  “framework”  for  quick,  eco¬ 
nomical  installation  of  insulation  and  iritA*ior  finish. 


So  reports  Bill  Schmied,  manager  of  the  Wood  Acre  Farm  in 
Brown  County,  Ohio. 

He  has  learned  firsthand  that  Armco  Buildings  are  engi¬ 
neered  for  economy  as  well  as  quality. 

Rapidly  erected  Armco  Buildings  serve  as  the  loafing  shed 
and  the  milking  parlor  on  the  Wood  Acre  Farm.  They  are 


THIS  BUILDING  IS  EXACTLY  WHAT  WE  NEEDED 
FOR  STORING  OUR  EQUIPMENT" 


“I  looked  at  quite  a  few  steel  buildings  and  felt  that  an  Armco 
Building  would  serve  my  purpose  and  be  easiest  to  erect,”  ex¬ 
plains  Mark  McDill,  Liberty,  Indiana,  farmer.  “My  son  and  I 
and  two  neighbors  put  up  this  Armco  Building  in  two  days.” 

Panel  wall  construction  simplified  the  erection  job,  saved 
time  and  money.  And  the  finished  building  provides  a  strong, 
durable,  good-looking,  fire-safe,  weathertight  structure  for  effi¬ 
cient  farming. 

If  you’re  planning  a  new  building  for  livestock  shelter,  ma¬ 
chinery  storage,  grain  storage  or  other  uses,  it  will  pay  you  to 
compare  Armco  Buildings  with  other  types  of  construction.  For 
more  information  and  the  name  of  your  nearest  Armco  dealer, 
just  mail  the  coupon. 

You  can  buy  Armco  Buildings  on  our  Budget  Payment  Plan 


ARMCO  DRAINAGE  &  METAL  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

448  Curtis  Struct,  Middletown,  Ohio 

Send  me  information  on  Armco  Buildings  for  the  following  use: 


Approximate  size: 


Name 


Addrtu 


Post  Office. 


New  ’58  Dodge  Power  Giants  do  a  handsome  job  . . . 


are  4-way  leaders  of  the 

Here’s  a  thoroughbred  you  needn’t  gentle  ...  a  new 
kind  of  truck  that’s  built  for  action  and  looks  it. 
And  today’s  all-new  Dodge  Power  Giants  for  ’58  are 
even  easier  on  your  pocketbook  than  they  are  on 
your  eyes.  In  fact,  they  lead  the  low-priced  three  in 
all  four  big  ways  that  mean  most  to  farmers. 

First  In  String  I  You  get  the  look  of  tomorrow  in 
your  new  Dodge  Power  Giant.  From  massive 
chrome  grille  and  striking  dual  headlights  to  smart 
new  luxury  cab  interiors,  these  trucks  are  styled 
to  stay  new  for  years. 

First  In  Powerl  You  get  up  to  24%  more  work¬ 
saving  power  with  a  new  ’58  Dodge.  This  extra 
power  reserve  reduces  engine  wear  and  repairs. 


low-priced  3 

First  in  Payload  I  You  get  a  bonus  in  load-ca^y- 
ing  capacity  no  competitive  make  can  offer.  Unique 
Power  Giant  construction  lets  you  haul  up  to  ^ 
more  each  trip. 

First  In  Economy  I  You  get  dollar-saving  mileage 
and  long-range,  low-cost  engine  upkeep  with  Power- 
Dome  V-8  engine  design  . . .  and  only  Dodge  has  it. 

Remember  .  .  .  handsome  is  as  handsome  does  .  .  . 
and  these  all-new  Dodge  Power  Giants  are  built  to 
do  a  man-sized  job  handsomely,  year  in,  year  out. 
What’s  more,  they  re  priced  with  the  lowest!  Why  not 
see  and  drive  your  choice  of  these  rugged  new 
truc^— V-8  or  Six— at  your  Dodge  dealer’s  soon? 
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PIPER 


to  give  you  swift,  convenient,  safe  transportation 


families  touring  the  Caribbean,  Latin  America,  Canada  or  Alaska 
in  their  own  airplanes.  Statewide  flying  farmer  organizations  con¬ 
duct  group  flight  activities  —  breakfast  flights,  tours,  get-togethers. 

Just  the  sheer  pleasure  of  flying  appeals,  also,  to  the  farmer  or 
rancher.  Flying  provides  a  fascinating  recreation,  a  relief  from  the 
day-to-day  strain  of  conducting  a  farm  operation.  As  one  doctor 
puts  it,  “An  hour  in  my  Piper  is  like  a  day  oflF.”  Not  to  be  outdone, 
many  a  farm  wife  has  taken  up  flying,  tooT 

From  the  standpoint  of  time  saved,  plus  pleasure,  a  plane  for  you, 
your  family,  your  farm  can  prove  a  wise,  sound  investment . . .  and 
surprisingly  economical! 


Most  flying  farmers  . . .  and  there  are  thousands  of  them  . . .  consider 
their  airplanes  essential  farm  equipment.  They’ve  found  a  plane  is 
useful  in  so  many  ways,  both  for  business  and  pleasure.  Flying  to 
slock  sales,  spotting  soil  erosion  and  crop  blight,  checking  fences 
and  wells,  picking  up  urgently  needed  parts  and  supplies,  commut¬ 
ing  from  farm  to  city,  from  one  farm  to  another  —  these  and  many 
other  chores  are  done  effortlessly,  efficiently  and  economically  in 
your  own  plane. 

Frequent,  more  distant  pleasure  trips  for  the  whole  family  also 
rank  high  among  reasons  why  successful,  forward-thinking  farmers 
own  their  own  airplanes.  It’s  not  uncommon  to  see  flying  farmer 


Any  level  pasture  or  strip  100  to  200  feet  wide,  1,500  to  2,000 
feet  long  with  clear  approaches  provides  adequate  landing 
facilities,  makes  your  Piper  as  convenient  as  your  car. 


Your  Piper  dealer  can  teach  you  to  fly  easily,  either  with  indi¬ 
vidual  lessons  by  the  hour  or  under  the  Piper  “Learn  as  You 
Travel”  program.  He’ll  teach  you  FREE  in  your  own  Piper. 

Why  not  send  TODAY  for  more  details 


COMANCHE.  New,  high-performance, 
roomy,  four-passenger,  all-metal  plane  with 
many  advanced  aerodynamic  and  safety  fea¬ 
tures.  Cruises  160  mph  with  1,200-mile  range. 


r  PIPER 


AIRCRAFT  CORPORATION 
Lock  Haven,  Pennsylvania 


Please  send  me  literature  on: 

□  Piper  Super  Cub  Q  Pipcr  Tri-Pacer 

[J  Piper  Comanche  □  Piper  Apache 

Q  All  Piper  models 


Name. 


IRI- PACER.  World' 


APACHE.  Most  widely  purchased  twin- 
engine  plane.  Carries  4-5  passengers  over  170 
mph  in  roomy  luxury.  Provides  safe,  depend¬ 
able  night  and  day  transportation.  Excellent 
short  field  and  single  engine  performance. 


most  popular  four- 
passenger  plane.  Combines  the  most  features 


Addres! 


•o  simplify  flying.  Cruises  over  130  mph,  has 
f^nge  over  500  miles,  can  carry  600  pounds 
of  freight.  Ideal  all-around  farm  plane. 


MORE  PEOPLE  HAVE  BOUGHT  PIPERS 
THAN  ANY  OTHER  PLANE  IN  THE  WORLD 


\ 


/ 
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When  the  sale  is  made,  you  kno^ 
that  Morton  Trace -Mineralized  Salt 
helps  your  feeding  program  pay  off 


sure 


Even  if  you  use  other  minerals,  Morton  T-M  Salt  increases  feed  efficiency 
so  that  all  your  other  feeds  do  a  better  job.  Thus,  you  end  up  with 
lowered  feed  costs  and  with  more  meat,  wool  and  milk  to  sell.  That’s 
because  your  animals  stay  healthier  and  gain  faster  when  they  get 
essential  trace  minerals  in  their  salt  every  day.  Morton  T-M  is  a  superior 
product  because  only  top-quality  compounds,  proved  by  research,  are 
used  as  the  sources  of  the  trace  minerals. 

Be  sure  to  feed  Morton  T-M  Salt,  free  choice,  to  all  your  beef  cattle, 
dairy  cows,  sheep  and  hogs.  You  know  they  need  it.  They  know  how 
much.  At  your  feed  dealer’s — bags  and  blocks. 
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NATIONALLY  RECOGNIZED 
TEST  PROVES 


the  most  powerful 
row  crop  tractor  made 


Yes,  the  ratings  are  in  on  tractor 
power — the  results  of  exhaustive  field 
trials,  nationally  recognized  as  the 
test  of  farm  tractors.  Here  is  the  score 
on  the  Oliver  880: 

DRAWBAR  HORSEPOWER* 
Gasoline  56.29  Diesel  54.97 

First  among  row  crop  tractors 

DRAWBAR  POUNDS  PULL 
Gasoline  7998  Diesel  8118 

First  among  row  crop  tractors 

But  engine  power  is  only  part  of  the 
story.  Just  read  about  the  two  great 
features — Power-Booster  Drive  and 
Power-Traction  Hitch — that  let  you 
use  that  power  for  all  it’s  worth! 

^Maximum  corrected  Drawbar  Horsepower. 


POWER-BOOSTER  DRIVE,  on  the  770  or  880,  brings  you  emergency 
power  at  the  flick  of  a  lever... ends  tiresome  clutching  and  shifting.  Any 
time  the  going  gets  tough,  this  tremendous  reserve  of  power  is  ready  and 
waiting  to  pull  you  through.  Coupled  with  Oliver’s  6-sp^d  transmission, 
Power-Booster  Drive  actually  gives  you  12  working  speeds,  from  a  power¬ 
ful  low  of  m.p.h.  to  a  snappy  11  m.p.h. 


POWER-TRACTION  HITCH  produces  a  “bear-down”  action  that  hugs 
your  tractor  to  the  ground.  Comes  a  heavy  load,  it  automatically  throws 
more  weight  onto  your  rear  wheels... you  roll  right  through  without 
slippage.  Lower  link  spring  latches  permit  fast,  snap-on  hitching — for  all 
makes  of  3-point  implements.  Top-power  engines... Power-Traction  Hitch 
...Power-Booster  Drive — there's  the  most  powerful  combination  in  farming! 


The  Oliver  Corporation 
400  West  Madison  Street 
Chicago  6,  Illinois 


FINEST  IN  FARM  MACHINERY 


SEE  THIS  POWER  IN  ACTION! 

WATCH  FOR  THE  “BETTER  FARMING  JUBILEE”  IN  YOUR  AREA  SOON 


Also  Manufacturer  of  the  Famous  Oliver  Outboard  Motors 


What  next 

from  Pfizer  and  the 
feed  industry'? 


NEW  “TRANQUILIZING”  DRUG 


BOOSTS  GAINS,  SAVES  FEEDI 


Since  their  introduction  in  1954,  tranquilizing  drugs 
have  helped  at  least  20  million  Americans  calm  down 
jumpy  nerves,  pacify  butterfly  stomachs  and  obtain 
“peace  of  mind”. 

Now,  feed  industry  scientists  have  found  that  tiny 
amounts  of  a  newly  discovered  member  of  the  tranquil¬ 
izing  drug  family  will  speed  up  livestock  gains! 

Feeding  trials  at  the  Pfizer  Agricultural  Research 
and  Development  Center  show  that  just  a  teaspoonful 
of  this  new  drug  called  Tran-Q  is  enough  to  boost  gains 
of  1,000  steers  for  a  100-day  feeding  period.  Animals 
also  needed  less  feed  to  put  on  the  extra  gains. 

Improvements  in  gain  and  feed  efficiency  are  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  those  obtained  with  other  known  growth 
boosters  such  as  Terramycin  and  stilbestrol. 

For  example: 

In  an  84-day  feeding  trial,  steers  getting  a  regular 
feedlot  ration  plus  Terramycin  made  11%  greater 
gains  and  used  13%  less  feed  than  animals  getting  the 
regular  ration  alone. 

When  Tran-Q  was  added  to  the  Terramycin-fortified 
ration,  there  was  a  FURTHER  12%  gain  and  a  7% 
improvement  in  feed  efficiency! 


In  work  with  lambs,  Tran-Q  improved  rate  of  gain  as 
much  as  28%  and  feed  efficiency  up  to  20%. 

Feeds  containing  Tran-Q  or  Terra  Tran-Q,  a  com¬ 
bination  of  Terramycin  and  Tran-Q,  will  soon  be  avail¬ 
able  from  many  feed  companies — another  of  the 
industry’s  many  services  to  help  you  produce  more 
meat  on  less  feed. 

What  next  from  Pfizer — and  your  feed  man?  Right 
now  they’re  experimenting  with  higher  levels  of 
Tran-Q  and  other  tranquilizing  drugs  to  calm  down 
excitable  and  ornery  animals.  This  will  help  you  pre¬ 
vent  weight  losses  and  disease  at  times  of  stress. 


Science  Comes  to  the  Farm  in  a  Feed  Bag 


Pfizer  Agricultural  Research  and  Development  Department 


W  I  L  S  0  H 
Watchman 


Exclusive  Drop'In  Refrig¬ 
eration  Unit  gives  quality 
milk  protection. 


At  first  glance  .  .  .  the  striking  beauty,  the 
modem  lines  and  advanced  design  tell  you 
the  WILSON  Bulk  Milk  Cooler  is  different. 
Beneath  the  sparkling  white  and  stainless 
steel  exterior,  you  just  know  there  is  quality 
.  .  .  magnificent  day-after-day  performance. 

Wilson’s  exclusive  Glacier-Co\d  system 
cools  milk  instantly  and  keeps  it  cold  . . .  yet 
milk  never  freezes.  The  Wilson  Watchman 
Drop-In  Refrigeration  Unit  is  always  on 
guard  .  .  .  protecting  milk  quality;  security 
for  your  milk  check. 

For  emergency  cooling  — your  nearby 
dealer  has  an  extra  Wilson  Watchman 


Drop-In  Refrigeration  Unit  available.  Simply 
lift-out  the  old  and  drop-in  the  new.  During 
power  failures,  a  reserve  Glacier  of  ice  con¬ 
tinues  to  cool  your  milk.  Add  commercial 
ice  for  prolonged  power  failures. 

Magic  Mist  never  permits  bacteria-laden 
milkstone  to  form.  Eases  scrubbing  chores 
and  saves  valuable  time  — dozens  of  hours 
every  year.  Simply  flush  the  easy-cleaning, 
round -comer  interior  of  the  gleaming  stain¬ 
less  steel  tank. 

Every  Wilson  cooler  is  backed  by  27  years 
of  farm  refrigeration  experience  .  .  .  and  a 
double  warranty  against  mechanical  failure. 


COPYRIGHT  1958,  WILSON  RCFRIGCRATlON,  INC. 


MSmaamg  Design  . .  .  originated  by  Wilson.  Low!  Only  waist-high  for 
easy  pouring  and  easy-reach  cleaning.  Compact!  Fits  your  milkhouse.  Cabinet 
protected  by  10-year  Wilson  Warranty!  (Optional.)  Lifetime  stainless  steel  and 
easy-cleaning  plasticized  white  Du  Pont  Dulux  cabinet.  All  stainless  available. 

Consult  your  dealer  about  low-cost  financing.  Sizes  from  1 00  to  700  gallons. 


meets  3-A 
standards 


Wilson  Refrigeration,  Inc.  *  Dept.  FQ  *  Smyrna,  Delaware 

A  division  of  Tyler  Refrigeration  Corporation 

Rush  information  on  Wilson  Pay-its-Way  Plan:  Q  Bulk  Milk  Cooler 

□  Con  Cooler  Q  My  milk  plant  is  going  bulk  □  Form  Size  Freezers. 


Name, 


Address _ 

Also  print  in  margin  the  names  and  addresses  of  your  favorite  dealer  and  mill:  plant  manager. 


Alas 


A  young  Nebmgi^^f^cher  bucks  cold,  winter  darkness, 
and^[fii^5quitos  to  pioneer  a  cattle  experiment 

Story  by  R.  J.  McGinnis;  Photos  by  Robert  B.  Goodman 


STATEHOOD  FOR  ALASKA  has  Opened  vast 
new  and  unclaimed  acreage  within  the 
United  States.  The  new  State  poses  an  in¬ 
evitable  question  to  a  restless  people  with  a 
tradition  of  moving  into  new  country: 
What  does  it  take  to  make  a  go  of  farming 
there? 

Berle  Mercer  and  his  wife,  Claire,  know 
some  of  the  answers  from  recent  and  vivid 
experience,  having  completed  their  first 
year  and  a  half  in  the  territory.  At  least, 
they  know  how  to  start  a  cattle  ranch  on 
the  edge  of  the  arctic  circle. 

They  have  brought  a  herd  of  cattle 
through  the  40  below  zero  winter  on  the 
open  range  without  disastrous  losses.  They 
have  lived  through  the  weeks  of  gloomy 
darkness  of  midwinter  and  the  mosquito- 
infested  days  without  night  in  summer. 
They  have  reveled  in  the  wonders  of  their 
wild  acres  of  tundra,  forest,  crag,  and 
mountain  meadow  at  the  foot  of  North 
America’s  highest  peak. 

To  keep  them  solvent,  Claire  worked  in 
a  government  office  in  Fairbanks  during 
the  winter — commuting  weekly  on  a  train 
that  regularly  locked  horns  with  bull 
moose  on  the  track.  Berle  cared  for  their 
three  children  and  for  his  herd  of  cattle 


You’ve  got  to  be  handy  with  tools  if  you  go 
pioneering  in  Alaska.  W’ith  the  nearest 
machine  shop  140  miles  away,  Berle  Mercer 
finds  a  welding  outfit  (top  left)  his  best 
friend.  His  young  son,  shrouded  in  mosquito 
netting,  is  abo  happy.  Searching  for  a 
ttray  (bottcnn  left)  can  be  an  exciting 
experience  in  a  land  of  majestic  scenery. 


in  weather  that  will  freeze  spit  before  it 
hits  the  snow.  Through  it  all  they  have 
learned  how  to  ranch  in  this  new’  and 
strange  country.  Each  of  them  had  one 
thing  it  takes  to  make  a  go  of  a  ranch  or  a 
marriage,  the  affection  and  unquestioning 
support  of  the  other. 

The  Mercers,  in  the  very  vanguard  of 
what  promises  to  be  a  new  Alaska  “gold 
rush,”  certainly  could  never  have  fit 
happily  into  the  more  settled  ways  of 
modern  American  farming.  In  spirit  and 
temperament  they  are  pioneers,  individ¬ 
ualists  whose  lives  have  been  colored  by  a 
desire  to  get  away  from  the  rigid  pattern 
of  stateside  life  and  be  themselves.  This 
state  of  mind  no  doubt  has  been  encour¬ 
aged  by  the  fact  that  genetically  they  do 
not  follow  the  usual  pattern — both  are 
identical  twins.  Their  marriage  made  the 
headlines  eight  years  ago  when  in  a  double 
ceremony  Berle  married  Claire  and  Berle’s 
twin  brother.  Merle,  married  Claire’s  twin 
sister,  Clarice. 

As  identical  twins  invariably  do,  both 
miss  their  twins  back  in  the  home  state  of 
Nebraska.  There  as  kids  the  two  brothers 
had  sat  on  the  corral  fence  and  talked  out 
their  dreams  of  what  they  would  do  when 
they  married  and  started  out  on  their  own. 
Both  agreed  they  wanted  to  be  cattlemen, 
like  their  father,  and  both  agreed  that 
Nebraska  was  too  small  for  them. 

The  brothers  met  their  future  wives  at 
a  convention  of  the  International  Twins 
Association  in  Omaha  just  ten  years  ago. 
Courtship  was  carried  on  mostly  by  mail. 
They  were  married  in  October,  1950,  in 


Mount  Vernon,  New  York,  the  home  of 
Claire  and  Clarice.  The  two  couples  w'ent 
to  live  on  the  home  ranch,  near  Thedford, 
where  the  boys  continued  working. 

Soon  after  their  honeymoon  the  four 
of  them  were  sitting  again  on  the  corral 
fence.  “We’re  going  to  Alaska.”  Berle 
said.  “We’ll  lease  land  and  take  up  some 
animals  and  be  ready  to  feed  people 
who’ll  go  there  for  the  oil  and  the  mines. 
It’s  crowded  here — too  many  p>eople.  Claire 
and  I  want  elbow  room.  Besides,  if  you 
haven’t  an  ‘in’  here,  you’re  out.” 

So  the  Berle  Mercers  went  to  Alaska. 
In  May  1952  they  reluctantly  parted  from 
their  twins  and  drove  a  1946  Dodge  Power 
Wagon,  loaded  with  personal  things,  up 
the  Alcan  Highway  to  Nanana,  a  small 
town  about  90  miles  north  of  their  present 
location,  which  is  almost  the  geographic 
center  of  the  State.  They  planned  to  ac¬ 
quire  a  lease  on  grazing  land  and  bring  up 
a  small  herd  of  buffalo  which  Berle  had 
bought  from  a  government  herd  in  South 
Dakota.  Buffalo,  he  reasoned,  would  do 
just  fine  in  Alaska.  They  would  take  the 
winters  in  stride,  scrounge  for  themselves 
on  the  native  grasses,  and  fight  off  the 
wolves  and  mosquitos.  A  market  could  be 
found  in  the  slaughter  houses  which  sup¬ 
ply  meat  for  the  Indians  and  Eskimos. 

But  they  were  frustrated  from  the  start. 
They  found  that  the  imjx>rtation  of  buffalo 
is  forbidden — Alaska  closes  the  door  on 
wild  animals,  and  buffalo  are  wild  animals, 
according  to  the  book  in  Washington. 
Then  government  red  taf)e  held  up  the 
lease.  Further  complicating  their  problems 
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Pioneers  have  no  sharp  division  of  duties.  Berle  Mercer  (above) 
was  self-trained  in  household  chores  last  winter  when  Claire 
was  working  in  Fairbanks.  A  kerosene  lantern  is  used  when  the 
generator  falters.  This  ( right )  is  the  Alaska  Mercer  works 
with — redtop  native  grais  to  feed  his  cattle,  his  horse  to  ride 
herd,  the  rifle  for  emergencies,  and  the  mosquito  to  swat. 

He  wears  a  black  mosquito  net  around  his  hat  and  switches  the 
cloud  of  blood-sucking  insects  away  from  his  horse’s  nose. 


These  letters,  written  by  the  Mercers  to  the  editor  after  the  article  was 
completed,  show  their  personalities,  we  feel,  better  than  anything  we  can  say. 


Dear  Sir: 

I  desire  to  have  a  few  things  more  mentioned  to  help  make  a  true 
rounded-out  story: 

My  wife,  Claire,  worked  from  in  early  November,  1957,  until 
July  3,  1958,  as  a  Civil  Service  worker  in  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  to  give 
us  needed  operating  money  for  the  ranch  here,  and  groceries.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  her  working  /  don’t  know  how  we  would  have  ever 
managed  and  of  course  this  was  of  great  importance  to  all  of  us  and 
a  great  hardship  for  her.  The  most  of  the  time  she  went  to  Fairbanks 
on  Monday  mornings,  leaving  here  about  5:10  a.m.,  and  came  home 
about  1 1 :50  p.m.  Friday  nights.  With  her  spending  the  weeks  in  town 
it  left  very  little  time  on  weekends  to  accomplish  the  household  tasks 
for  a  full  week  at  a  time.  It  also  meant  that  she  was  deprived  of 
spending  very  much  time  with  the  children.  So  you  see  she  has  suf¬ 
fered  more  and  contributed  more  to  the  success  this  past  year  than 
anyone  else  and  many  people  up  here  and  stateside  knows  that  so  it 
would  not  look  or  sound  good  for  it  to  be  written  around  me  for 
everyone  would  then  think  I  was  a  story  grabber  and  the  credit  would 
be  going  where  least  deserved. 

It  is  really  wonderful  having  Claire  home  again  for  now  we  can 
get  back  into  the  swing  of  things,  for  things  just  haven’t  clicked  right 
with  her  being  gone.  It  did  interfere  a  little  with  my  work,  tending 
three  small  sons  during  winter  and  spring  and  trying  to  accomplish 
great  things  out  of  doors. 

Berle  E.  Mercer 

Lignite,  Alaska 


Dear  Sir: 

I  would  like  to  add  a  few  words  about  the  letter  Berle  Mercer 
wrote  you  today: 

I  feel  my  role  as  family  supporter  has  been  greatly  exaggerated 
and  I  do  not  deserve  all  the  credit  my  wonderful  husband  has 
given  me. 

When  it  became  evident  last  fall  that  we  would  need  additional 
income,  we  tried  to  figure  out  the  best  plan  all  around.  If  Berle  had 
taken  a  job,  most  of  the  ranch  work  would  have  had  to  be  neglected, 
and  our  whole  operation  would  have  suffered.  By  my  taking  a  job, 
our  cattle  received  the  attention  they  deserved  and  the  most  necessary 
work  was  accomplished.  Of  course,  having  the  additional  care  of 
three  small  children  and  the  house,  Berle  was  greatly  hampered  from 
getting  everything  done  that  he  would  have  liked  to.  But  I  think  he 
deserves  much  more  credit  than  anyone,  for  taking  such  wonderful 
care  of  the  boys  during  the  weeks,  with  the  cooking  to  do,  much  of 
the  laundry,  keeping  the  house  constantly  warm — and  all  the  outdoor 
chores  and  work  besides,  which  included  checking  on  th'e  cattle  every 
day,  whether  it  was  40  below  zero  or  not. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  arrangement  was  a  hardship  on  all  of 
us,  and  we  are  all  delighted  that  it  is  over.  But  I  do  want  to  emphasize 
that  Berle  is  the  one  who  has  kept  us  going.  We  are,  all  of  us,  work¬ 
ing  hard  at  this  together,  and  I  look  upon  my  past  job  in  Fairbanks 
as  no  more  than  doing  my  share  to  succeed  here. 

Just  wanted  you  to  know  how  I  felt — no  one  is  more  courageous 
or  generous  than  my  husband,  or  deserves  more  praise! 

Claire  L.  Mercer 

Lignite,  Alaska 
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was  the  arrival  in  November  of  their  first  child.  Short  of  cash  to  the  north.  Two  miles  from  Healy  he  unloaded  the  wagon  at 

and  with  no  lease  in  sight  for  the  foreseeable  future,  they  reluc-  the  lodge,  started  a  fire  in  the  kitchen  stove,  and  went  to  work, 

tantly  returned  to  Nebraska  in  February,  1953.  He  crossed  off  the  days  until  Claire  and  the  children — three  boys 

But  their  dream  was  not  tarnished — they  would  re-group  and  by  this  time — would  join  him,  by  air,  in  April.  The  cattle  came 

re-plan.  They  knew  now  what  Alaska  demanded,  and  they  knew  a  little  later,  in  June. 


what  they  wanted  and  how  to  get  it.  They  had  passed  through 
the  Mt.  McKinley  National  Park  on  their  way  to  Nanana  and 
had  seen  the  wild  grasses  hip-high  in  the  mountain  valleys.  Old 
Alaska  hands  told  them*  this  area  is  the  best  cattle  country  in  the 
territory — the  winter  winds  sweep  the  deep  snow  from  the  pas¬ 
tures  and  here  the  Chinooks  come  early.  Berle  applied  for  a  lease 
in  the  McKinley  reserve  and  late  in  1956  signed  for  290,400 
acres.  This  leased  land  surrounded  a  place  he  had  heard  about 
in  Anchorage,  a  hunting  lodge,  with  other  farm  buildings  and 
158  acres  of  deeded  land  within  sight  of  Mt.  McKinley.  And  the 
lodge  and  land  were  for  sale. 

Another  lucky  break  for  the  Mercers  came  when  a  rancher 
near  Thedford  heard  of  Berle’s  plan  to  develop  a  breed  of  cattle 
for  Alaska.  In  the  neighbor’s  opinion  Mercer  seemed  to  be  just 
the  sort  of  fellow  to  make  a  go  of  an  Alaska  venture.  He  offered 
to  grubstake  him  and  agreed  to  buy  and  ship  an  assorted  lot  of 
crosses  as  soon  as  the  Mercers  were  located  and  in  operation. 
Berle’s  father  became  a  second  backer  when  he  loaned  them 
$20,000  to  purchase  a  hunting  lodge  and  its  1 58  acres. 

So  again,  in  February,  1957,  Berle  loaded  the  personal  belong¬ 
ings  of  the  family  in  a  newer  Power  Wagon  and  plowed  and  slid 
up  the  Alcan  Highway  to  Anchorage  and  on  to  Healy,  200  miles 


The  Big  Gamble  jt 

The  cattle  for  the  big  experiment  were  purchased  from  Baxter  |: 

Berry  of  the  XX  Ranch,  Belvedere,  South  Dakota.  There  were 
54  of  them,  11  purebred  Scotch  Highlanders  and  43  crosses,  I 

Highlander-Longhorn,  Highlander-Hereford,  and  Highlander- 
Shorthorn.  They  left  Belvedere  by  truck  on  May  26,  1957,  were 
taken  up  the  Alcan  Highway,  and  loaded  on  railway  cars  at 
Fairbanks  for  the  final  leg  of  the  trip.  They  arrived  in  good  | 

condition  at  Lignite  on  June  3  and  were  immediately  turned  on  j 

range.  There  were  4  bulls,  10  cows,  9  steers  and  the  remainder  | 

young  heifers.  Berle  brought  up  14  of  his  own  cattle  from  the 
Nebraska  fanch  in  the  early  summer.  These  included  two  milk 
cows.  i 

Almost  everything  happened  to  the  cattle  that  summer  and  'j 

winter,  most  of  it  bad,  and  much  of  it  unexpected.  The  herd 
split  up  and  a  pair  apparently  started  back  for  their  native  Scot¬ 
land,  for  they  were  reported  by  a  train  crew  late  that  winter  i 

holed  up  miles  to  the  north. 

The  biggest  loss,  totally  unexpected,  came  from  the  railroad. 

“I'hat  track  seemed  to  have  a  fatal  fascination  for  the  cattle,” 

Mercer  said.  “Only  two  trains  a  day,  but  it  seemed  there  was 
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Berle  is  left  holding  the  bucket  (above) 
as  the  Mercer  cow,  ordinarily  a  tractable 
beast,  takes  off  in  mid-milking.  In  the  log 
corral  one  of  the  Scotch  Highlander 
cattle  (below)  is  roped  and  thrown  foi 
treatment.  The  long-haired  Highlanders 
resist  the  cold  and  the  attack  of  insects. 


always  one  of  my  cattle  on  the  tracks.” 

A  check  made  in  the  spring  showed  that 
15  were  killed  on  the  tracks.  The  railroad 
was  indirectly  the  cause  of  one  other  casu¬ 
alty.  Soon  after  the  arrival  two  of  the 
purebreds  calved.  One  of  the  calves  wan¬ 
dered  too  near  a  section  gang  and  when 
Last  seen  was  being  chased  by  two  Eskimo 
workers,  who  regard  anything  with  four 
legs,  covered  with  fur  or  hair,  as  fair  game. 

Those  near  the  corral  were  fed  baled 
native  hay  and  one  pound  of  cake  a  day. 
In  mid-January  some  of  them  developed 
scabby  patches  due  to  lack  of  vitamins. 
This  condition  cleared  up  when  they  were 
given  an  oat-vetch-pea  mixture.  Those 
that  were  on  range  fared  better,  having 
access  to  wild  cranberry  and  other  native 
plants,  which  supplied  the  vitamins.  “If 
I  could  have  fed  them  on  the  oat-vetch- 
pea  hay  all  winter,”  says  Mercer,  “I  don’t 
believe  we  would  have  had  any  losses.” 
None  of  the  animals  were  under  cover 
during  the  winter. 

When  the  spring  chinooks  came  and 
the  snow  melted  and  the  native  redtop 
sprang  up  like  magic  in  the  mountain 
meadows,  Mercer  counted  his  winter 
losses  and  added  up  the  totals  of  what  he 
had  learned  about  running  cattle  in 
Alaska.  The  purebred  Highlanders  came 
through  far  better  than  any  of  the  crosses. 
The  Highlander-Longhorn  were  second 
best,  the  other  crosses  a  poor  third.  He 
stretched  barbed  wire  to  keep  his  cattle 
off  the  tracks,  and  put  up  as  much  oat- 


pea-vetch  hay  as  he  could  lay  his  hands 
on.  He  knew  that  the  Highland  cattle 
could  take  the  worst  of  the  Alaskan  winter 
and  thrive;  he  knew  that  his  fears  of  losses 
to  bear  and  wolves  were  groundless,  and 
that  when  an  Eskimo  section  crew  was 
working  near,  he  had  best  ride  herd. 

At  the  end  of  his  first  year,  15  had  been 
lost  on  the  tracks,  14  had  winter  killed,  9 
were  butchered  and  sold,  2  were  unac¬ 
counted  for.  He  received  a  second  ship¬ 
ment  of  50  purebred  Highlanders  in 
August.  “These  are  the  cattle  for  Alaska,” 
he  says.  “I’ll  stick  to  the  breed. 

“There’s  one  other  very  important  thing 
I’ve  learned  about  raising  cattle  in 
Alaska,”  he  adds.  “They’ll  eat  four  times 
as  much  hay  at  40  degrees  below  zero  as 
they  will  at  zero.  It  takes  a  lot  of  fuel  to 
combat  the  40-below  cold.  I  put  up  90 
tons  of  hay  last  summer — this  year  I’ll 
double  that.” 

Mercer’s  steers  put  on  two  pounds  a 
day  on  the  high-protein  Alaska  wild  red- 
top.  The  redtop  is  high  in  protein,  but  the 
first  frost  kills  it  completely  and  the  pro¬ 
tein  shrinks  almost  to  zero.  It  does  make 
good  hay  if  cured  properly.  A  younger 
brother  came  up  from  Nebraska  to  help 
out  in  the  haymaking.  The  weather  was  in 
their  favor — practically  24  hours  of  day¬ 
light  and  little  rain  at  this  time  of  year. 

Much  of  the  290,400  acres  in  the  lease 
is  worthless  for  grazing — mountain,  tun¬ 
dra,  and  bush.  However,  conveniently  near 
the  corral  is  3000  acres  of  valley  where  the 
top  soil  is  four  feet  deep  and  rich  in  cal¬ 
cium  and  phosphorus.  The  bush  can  be 
burned  or  bulldozed  off,  nitrogen  added, 
and  a  bumper  crop  of  oats,  vetch  and  peas 
harv'ested.  Mercer  figures  that  the  range 
within  easy  reach  has  a  potential  of  3000 
head  of  cattle,  fed  entirely  from  the  pas¬ 
tures  and  meadows. 

The  Mercer  Home 

The  Mercers  live  in  a  five-room  frame 
house,  log  faced,  pleasant  and  home-like, 
among  trees  with  a  fine  view  of  valley  and 
mountain.  Mt.  McKinley  broods  in  the 
distance  like  a  guardian  God  of  the  end¬ 
less  miles  of  forest  and  stream  and  moun¬ 
tain.  A  spring-fed  stream  runs  near  the 
house — in  mid-summer  it  is  cold,  and 
always  clear  and  sparkling. 

There  are  two  barns,  a  log  corral,  a 
bunkhouse,  a  “cache”  screened  and  tight 
against  varmints  and  used  as  a  deepfreeze 
for  game  and  other  meat,  an  aluminum 
hay  shed  put  up  recently,  and  assorted 
sheds  and  outbuildings — one  used  as  a 
shop,  another  as  a  garage. 

Included  in  the  purchase  price  of  the 
place  were  the  furnishings  of  the  house 
and  assorted  fann  machines  and  tools,  in¬ 
cluding  an  arc  w'elder,  a  very  necessary 
{Continued  on  page  115) 

Mercer  with  his  youngest  son  (right)  flags 
the  Fairbanks- Anchorage  train.  The  train 
crew  make  up  railroad  regulations  as  they  go 
and  may  handle  such  chores  as  ordering 
spare  parts  or  fetching  a  bottle  of  medicine. 
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STOCK  FARMERS  RFC  learning  to  wash  one  of  their  daily  chores 
down  the  drain.  Handling  manure  as  a  liquid,  they  have 
found,  saves  labor,  saves  the  fertilizer  value  of  the  manure,  im¬ 
proves  sanitation,  and  leaves  the  farm — even  the  hog  lot — smell¬ 
ing,  if  not  exactly  like  a  rose,  at  least  less  like  a  Stinkhorn 
toadstool. 

Gerald  Harper  and  Merle  Sauder,  who  run  a  partnership  farm 
on  the  outskirts  of  Eureka,  Illinois,  have  discovered  all  of  these 
advantages  for  themselves.  Jerry  Harper,  who  looks  more  like  an 
affable  young  professor  of  philosophy  than  a  farmer,  said.  “I 
doubt  if  we’d  be  willing  to  feed  cattle  and  hogs  without  a  liquid 
system  now  that  we’ve  used  it.  But  if  truth  must  out,  we  were 
forced  into  it.  The  feed  lot  is  on  the  windward  edge  of  town  and 
we  were  getting  sour  looks  from  most  of  the  2,368  citizens.  It 
was  even  rumored  that  the  building  of  a  new  church  at  this  end 
of  town  was  in  question.  We  had  to  do  something  about  the 
manure  and  we  decided  to  bottle  it  in  cisterns  until  we  could 
spread  it  on  the  fields.” 

At  the  time  of  the  big  change.  Harper  and  Sauder  were  feeding 
cattle  on  an  unpaved  lot.  In  the  winter  and  early  spring  the  mud 
got  so  deep  the  cattle  could  hardly  navigate.  In  paving  the  lot, 
the  blacktop  was  slopetT gently  to  the  south  end  where  six  precast 
cisterns  were  buried,  each  with  a  capacity  of  1200  gallons.  A  grat¬ 
ing  was  fitted  over  the  top  to  permit  the  liquid  to  flow  in. 

All  urine  and  rain  water  that  falls  on  the  lot  drains  into  the 
cisterns.  While  this ‘carries  part  of  the  solids  into  the  cisterns, 
some  scraping  is  needed  to  clean  the  remainder  of  the  solids  off 
the  paved  lot.  Rather  than  push  this  into  the  cisterns.  Harper 
and  Sauder  use  a  tractor  and  scraper  and  push  the  material  into 
one  corner.  When  enough  manure  is  in  the  pile  to  make  a  spreader 
load  it  is  hauled  to  the  field.  “If  all  the  solids  were  pushed  into 


the  cisterns  we’d  have  to  add  some  extra  water  occasionally  to 
thin  it  down  for  easy  pumping,”  Harper  said.  “When  the  liquid 
contains  much  over  50  per  cent  solids  the  pump  just  won’t  do  a 
good  job.” 

For  Hogs,  Too 

Last  spring,  the  partners  decided  to  go  into  a  hog-feeding  pio- 
gram  along  with  their  cattle  operation.  With  confinement  rearing 
causing  quite  a  stir  in  the  north  central  Illinois  hog  areas,  they 
became  interested  and  saw  possibilities  in  building  such  a  set-up 
right  next  to  the  cattle  lot. 

The  big  problem  was  the  limited  space  available.  There  was 
an  area  12  feet  wide  and  100  feet  long  next  to  the  cattle  lot 
which  could  be  used  for  the  hog  set-up.  To  get  ideas  they  visited 
several  farmers  around  Illinois  and  Indiana. 

They  then  talked  with  Frank  Andrew,  extension  agricultural 
engineer  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  and  some  building  engi¬ 
neers  who  had  done  quite  a  bit  of  work  on  pole-type  confinement 
hog  facilities. 

“We  wanted  to  have  the  fun  of  trying  something  new  and  of 
adding  to  our  knowledge  of  hog  raising  when  we  built  this  build¬ 
ing,”  Harper,  the  talkative  partner  said.  “When  we’d  run  into 
a  problem  and  our  consultants  would  say,  ‘Let’s  tr>’  it  the  old 
way — we  know  it  will  work,’  Merle  or  I  would  say,  ‘That’s  just 
the  point,  we’ll  never  learn  anything  new  if  we  only  try  the  old 
way.’  Then  we’d  go  ahead  and  see  if  there  wasn’t  some  new 
approach  to  the  problem.” 

When  the  plan  was  finally  drawn  up  it  looked  like  a  building 
for  anything  but  hogs.  It  was  only  10  feet  wide  by  100  feet  long 
and  had  a  12-inch  gutter  running  lengthwise  through  the  middle. 
Pens  were  located  along  the  backside  of  the  structure  and  a  4-foot 


Liawid  Manure  Handling 


Both  labor  costs  and  fertilizer  value  of  the  manure 
can  be  saved  when  it  is  stored  and  spread  as  a  liquid 


By  Gerald  L.  Wilkins,  Associate  Editor,  Doane  Agricultural  Service 
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alle\  along  the  front.  In  order  to  get  100  hogs  into  the  building 
onl\  6  square  feet  could  be  allotted  per  hog,  which  is  much  less 
than  is  normally  recommended  for  hogs  in  confinement. 

Another  1,200-gallon,  precast,  circular  cistern  was  purchased, 
installed  below  ground  at  the  end  of  the  building,  and  the  gutter 
extended  directly  to  the  cistern. 

With  such  little  space  allotted  each  hog,  it  was  essential  the 
manure  be  removed  once  or  twice  daily  from  the  feeding  floor. 
Rather  than  do  this  all  by  hand  they  installed  a  shuttle-type 
gutter  cleaner  to  do  the  job.  “Now  all  we  have  to  do  is  throw  a 
switch  and  manure  and  urine  are  moved  directly  into  the  cis¬ 
tern.”  Sauder  said. 

To  avoid  handling  material  by  hand,  they  also  planned  the 
optnaticn  so  the  hogs  could  be  fed  by  a  system  of  augers. 

In  remodeling  the  cattle  lot  they  had  disposed  of  the  bunker 
silo  and  erected  two  glass-lined  silos — one  for  silage  and  one  for 
high  moisture  corn.  These  had  been  set  up  beside  a  feed  storage 
building,  and  conveyors  and  augers  were  used  in  feeding  the  cat¬ 
tle.  With  a  little  added  expense  they  could  also  auger  shelled  corn 
from  the  glass-lined  silo  and  supplement  from  the  feed  storage 
building  right  to  the  hogs. 

Rased  on  an  article  Harper  had  read  in  The  Farm  Quarterly 
(“Feed  a  Little  a  Lot,”  Autumn  1957),  he  decided  to  control  these 
augers  and  conveyors  with  a  time  clock  to  feed  the  hogs  several 
times  a  day.  “The  article  pointed  out  that  both  cattle  and  sheep 
gained  more  rapidly  when  fed  small  amounts  of  feed  several  times 
daily  and  I  couldn’t  see  why  the  same  principle  wouldn’t  work  on 
hogs  too,”  Harper  said. 

The  time  clock  is  now  set  to  turn  on  every  other  hour — 12  times 
a  day.  It  runs  only  about  20  seconds  and  gives  the  hogs  just  enough 
high  moisture  corn  and  pellets  to  last  them  for  a  2-hour  period. 

“We  haven’t  installed  an  auger  scale  for  this  feeding  operation 
yet,”  Harper  said,  “so  we  can’t  say  exactly  how'  well  we  are  doing. 
Just  from  watchihg,  however.  I’d  say  the  thing  was  going  very 
well  indeed. 

“The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  whole  building,”  he  continued. 
“We’ve  had  it  in  operation  too  short  a  time  to  say  it  is  an  unquali¬ 
fied  success.  So  far  it  has  worked  very  well  and  I  don’t  feel  the  hogs 
are  too  crowded.  We  may  have  some  winter  problems  with  mois¬ 
ture,  but  we’ve  tried  to  anticipate  them  by  installing  a  radiant  heat¬ 
ing  system  in  the  floor.” 


Spreading  the  liquid  (left)  is  done  by  dropping  the  manure  onto 
a  fan;  an  old  army  idea.  The  cattle  yard  (above)  has  six 
cisterns  which  are  pumped  out  once  a  month;  most  of  the  solids  are 
scraped  into  a  pile  and  spread  with  a  conventional  manure  spreader. 


Fascinated  hogs  watch  a  shuttle-type  barn  cleaner  haul  the 
manure  from  their  narrow  pen.  Foggers  dampen  the  hogs  and  gutter 
in  summer;  in  winter,  burled  cables  heat  the  concrete  floor. 

The  hogs  are  fed  12  small  portions  a  day  by  an  automatic  feeder. 


Special  equipment  was  needed  to  get  the  liquid  out  of  the 
cisterns  and  spread  on  the  field.  To  do  this  job,  they  had  a  local 
welder  mount  a  tank  on  an  old  army  truck  chassis.  “The  tank 
holds  a  thousand  gallons  and  we  clean  out  the  cisterns  whenever 
they  get  nearly  full,”  Harper  said.  “The  length  of  time  between 
cleanings,  of  course,  depends  upon  the  rain  we  get.  When  we  get 
rains,  the  cattle  cisterns  must  be  pumped  out  more  often.”  On 
the  average  he  figures  on  pumping  the  hog  cistern  twice  a  month 
and  the  cattle  cisterns  once  a  month. 

To  pump  the  liquid  out  of  the  cistern  a  diaphragm  pump  was 
mounted  on  the  tank  tnick.  “The  pump  has  a  4-inch  suction  and 
discharge  and  can  really  move  the  liquid  out  of  the  cistern  and 
into  the  tank  in  a  hurry,”  said  Harper.  “We  use  a  4-inch  hose  on 
the  suction  end  and  this  is  lowered  right  into  the  cistern.  When 
we  get  the  tank  full,  the  suction  hose  is  pulled  out  and  we’re  ready 
to  go.”  A  lot  of  power  is  needed  to  pull  a  1,000-gallon  tank  full 
of  liquid  manure.  The  old  army  truck  has  it.  However,  Harper 
says  if  you  have  a  3-  or  4-bottom  tractor  “there  is  no  point  in 
mounting  the  tank  on  a  truck.”  Any  sturdily-built  trailer  or  wagon 
will  do  the  job. 

At  first  some  settling  out  problems  were  encountered  as  the 
liquid  was  being  hauled  to  the  field.  “This  tended  to  plug  up  the 
outlet  pipe  during  distributing  and  really  made  things  messy. 
Also,  we  couldn’t  spread  the  liquid  wide  enough  to  suit  us.” 

After  some  thought  a  4-inch  auger  was  installed  in  the  bottom 
of  the  tank.  An  automobile  differential  was  welded  to  the  back 
of  the  tank  and  a  fan  attached  to  the  drive  shaft  running  down 
from  the  differential.  The  fan  was  located  so  the  liquid  would 
drop  directly  into  it  for  spreading.  For  power  a  drive  shaft  was 
extended  from  a  P.T.O.  along  the  side  of  the  tank  to  the  rear 
and  a  chain  linked  to  both  the  auger  and  the  differential.  Harper 
says  this  solved  the  problem.  “We  now  have  no  settling  out 
problems  as  the  auger  keeps  it  all  in  suspension  and  the  fan  dis¬ 
tributes  the  liquid  about  25  to  30  feet  behind  the  tank  truck.” 

Visitors  often  ask  Harper  and  Sauder  if  they  would  do  the  job 

(Continued  on  page  121) 
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Destroyer  of  calf,  lamb,  and  hen,  the  coyote  is  also  the 
"  protector  of  the  range  from  mice  and  rabbits 

The  Durable  Coyote 


COYOTE  JOE  SANCHEZ,  a  former  government  hunter  and  of 
late  years  a  professional  exterminator  of  coyotes,  tells  of  a 
recent  bout  with  two  old  coyotes  which  had  staked  out  a  range 
on  a  small  ranch  within  the  city  limits  erf  Los  Angeles. 

“These  two  varmints.”  Coyote  Joe  relates,  “had  the  great  nerve 
to  come  inside  the  paved  streets  of  Los  Angeles.  They  holed  up 
in  an  arroyo  on  a  small  ranch  and  made  theirselves  to  home. 
They  lived  off  the  fancy  animals  in  the  neighborhood :  dogs,  cats, 
goats,  sheep,  poultry,  and  young  calves.  They’d  run  damages  up 
to  around  $1,500  when  the  county  agent  gave  up  trying  to  trap 
them,  sent  down  to  San  Diego  County  for  me.  You  had  to  be 
careful  when  you  made  a  trap  set  because  you  couldn’t  risk 
damaging  a  high  priced  dog.  You  couldn’t  use  a  cyanide  gun 
for  the  same  reason. 

“I  pin-pointed  their  kills  and  it  looked  as  if  they  had  their  den 
in  the  arroyo,  which  is  about  two  miles  long  and  rough  as  a  cob. 
I  found  a  ledge  with  a  good  view  and  sat  there  four,  five  days  with 
binoculars  and  didn’t  see  a  thing.  One  morning  I  find  some  fresh 
tracks  and  I  planted  twenty-five  or  thirty  traps,  baited  with 
urine  lure,  in  likely  spots. 

“The  county  agent  notified  every'body  to  tie  up  their  dogs,” 
Coyote  Joe  continued.  “I  caught  the  male  on  the  third  day — 
he  fell  for  that  love  lure.  I  couldn’t  hope  to  get  the  female  that 
way,  but  I  did  hang  the  male  on  a  fence  post  and  planted  traps 
up  and  down  the  fence  line.  Sure  enough  she  came  nosing  around 
looking  for  her  mate  and  stepped  into  one  of  them.  She  was 
suckling  eight  pups,  but  I  never  did  find  her  den.  Both  these  animals 
were  old  and  mangy,  and  their  teeth  were  worn  down  to  the  jaw 
bone.  The  male  had  been  in  a  couple  of  traps  before  mine.” 

Coyote  Joe  Sanchez  has  fair  success  in  pitting  his  cunning 
against  a  coyote’s;  but  it’s  his  life  work.  To  the  ordinary  rancher 
the  coyote  is  often  a  pest  and  always  a  tough  problem.  Those 
who  regard  the  West  with  nostalgia  often  weave  around  him  an 
aura  of  romance  and  adventure.  The  wagon  train,  the  skulking 
Indian  and  the  sixgun  survive  only  as  props  on  a  movie  set;  the 
coyote  alone  remains  a  living  legend  of  a  bygone  era.  Travelers  see 
him  trotting  along  the  paved  highways  of  the  plains,  and  as  they 
stop  for  the  night,  his  moonlight  serenade  fills  them  with  a 
haunting  memory'  of  a  brave  past. 

Those  who  know  the  coyote  well  understand  how  risky  it  is  to 


generalize  about  him.  As  unpredictable  as  a  prima  donna,  he 
makes  his  own  rules,  and  then  fills  the  book  with  exceptions.  He 
is  a  rugged  individualist  who  has  combined  the  cunning  of  a  wild 
animal  with  the  intelligence  of  the  domestic  dog. 

The  coyote,  or  prairie  wolf,  is  kissing  cousin  to  the  gray  wolf, 
and  close  kin  to  the  timber  wolf.  He  is  neither  as  large  nor  as 
fierce  as  his  big  relatives,  but  he  is  twice  as  smart.  Man  has  almost 
exteiTTiinated  the  wolf,  but  the  coyote  has  merely  retired,  re¬ 
grouped  and  then  extended  his  battle  ground. 

Four  centuries  of  rifle  fire,  poison,  and  traps  have  made  a  dent 
in  his  numbers,  but  he  has  countered  by  extending  his  range  and 
sharjjening  his  cunning.  He  seems  to  thrive  under  adversity, 
keeping  a  step  or  two  ahead  of  any  trick  man  can  devise-  for  do¬ 
ing  him  in.  Formerly  confined  to  the  western  plains,  he  has  mi¬ 
grated  across  Canada,  into  Alaska,  and  down  through  Mexico 
almost  to  the  Isthmus.  In  recent  years  coyotes  have  been  taken 
in  practically  every  state  in  the  nation.  Chicken  houses  in  Maine, 
Vermont.  New  York,  Florida  have  been  raided  in  sight  of  super¬ 
highways  and  skyscrapers. 

What  Is  He? 

Biologists  have  noted  eighteen  varieties  or  subspecies  of  coyotes 
differing  mainly  in  head  shape.  The  coyotes  themselves  rarely 
obser\'e  the  niceties  of  cranial  and  jaw  structure  when  mating,  so 
the  various  subspecies  merge  one  into  the  other.  All  species  are 
characteristically  gray  or  tawny  with  yellow  overtones,  graduating 
to  white  under  the  neck  and  belly.  Most  have  black  trimming  on 
their  legs.  The  largest  is  the  mountain  coyote,  which  will  reach 
70  pounds.  The  smallest  is  the  common  desert  coyote,  which  will 
average  about  20  pounds,  but  in  rare  cases  when  it  is  well  fed 
it  will  go  to  40  pounds.  Males  are  usually  slightly  larger  than 
females.  The  typical  dogs  of  the  Plains  Indians  looked  much  like 
coyotes  and  may  hav'e  been  bred  up  from  them  just  as  most 
domestic  dogs  of  the  Europeans  were  bred  from  remote  wolf-like 
ancestors. 

The  coyote  has  pointed  ears,  a  bushy  tail,  and  a  thin,  pointed 
muzzle.  Litters  average  4  to  6,  but  8  is  not  uncommon.  A  litter 
of  19,  bom  in  captivity,  is  reported  from  Utah.  They  breed  once 
a  year  and  either  dig  their  own  dens,  usually  facing  south,  or 

{Continued  on  page  112) 
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Individually,  the  coyote  may  not  be  particularly  durable,  but 
as  a  race  he  seems  likely  to  outlast  all  his  enemies,  even  man. 

He  is  trapped,  f^assed,  and  shot ;  his  carcass  hung  on  a  fence  post  as 
a  warning  to  other  members  of  the  clan  ;  he  is  peculiarly  susceptible  to 
rabies ;  but  still  he  sings  the  night  through  in  all  49  States. 
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In  the  yellow  glow 
of  the  furnace  and  the 
white  light  from  head¬ 
lights  and  yard  lamp 
(above),  pelleting  goes  on 
night  and  day  during 
haying  season.  A  handful  of 
the  material  at  various 
stages  of  its  processing 
shows  the  retention  of  leaf 
and  of  the  fresh  color. 
Minutes  after  the  alfalfa 
is  cut  (top  left)  it  is  ready 
for  processing.  It  is  dried 
(top  right),  ground 
through  a  half-mch 
screen  (lower  left)  and 
pelleted — still  green 
and  rich  in  protein  and 
life-giving  vitamins  for 
the  100-cow  dairy  herd. 

They  plan  to  mix  the 
minerals  and  grain  with 
this  alfalfa  to  make  a 
complete  ration.  Corn, 
chopped  for  silage,  is 
also  dried  and  pelleted 
for  the  450  beef  cattle. 


PELLETS 
for  the  dairy  cow 

The  Denmans  feed  a  complete  pelleted  ration 
with  no  lowering  of  butterfat  or  milk  production 

By  Grant  Cannon 

The  DENMAN  BROTHERS,  Daniel  and  urn  height.  Except  for  a  newly  acquired  bought  this  fann.  Then  in  1955  we  came 
Randolph,  are  feeding  their  high-pro-  worry  furrow  between  his  eyes,  he  looks  across  an  article  in  The  Farm  Quarterly 

ducing  dair\-  herd  a  completely  pelleted  prematurely  young  standing  beside  his  tall  about  pelleting  hay  out  in  California 

ration.  This  came  about  because  they  had  son  who  recently  returned  on  furlough  from  (“Grass  in  a  Bag.”  Spring  1955).  We  de¬ 
installed  a  dehydrator  and  pelleting  ma-  the  Air  Force  to  get  married.  The  worried  cided  if  they  could  do  it  out  there  on  the 

chine  before  anyone  told  them  not  to  pellet  look  has  been  with  him  since  May  when  his  West  Coast  we  could  do  it  here  in  Ohio.” 

ground  hay  for  their  dairy  cows.  The  cows  older  brother,  heavy-set  Randolph,  col- 

had  not  heard  they  w'ere  supposed  to  react  lapsed  with  a  heart  attack.  Randolph’s  Machinery  and  Production 

badly  either.  Luckiest  of  all,  the  Denmans  health  during  his  hospitalization  and  veiy  Before  the  next  haying  season  rolled  around, 

instinctively  used  a  coarse  grind  on  the  de-  restricted  convalescence  has  naturally  been  the  Denmans  had  purchased  a  Heil  dehy- 

hydrated  hay  before  it  was  pelleted.  a  source  of  concern  to  the  younger  Den-  drator  and  set  it  up  on  a  cement  slab  in 

This  seems  to  be  the  reason  they  have  man.  The  illness  also  threw  a  heavier  bur-  what  used  to  be  the  turn-around  of  their 

done  so  well.  For  in  Kansas  and  Connecti-  den  on  him  during  the  hay  making  season  barnyard  drivew'ay.  The  cooling  fan  on 

cut,  Ohio  and  Wisconsin,  scientists  recom-  when,  as  dairymen,  they  must  put  up  the  the  dehydrator  is  also  a  coarse  grinder  in 

mend  against  pelleting  for  dairy  cows.  The  feed  for  the  entire  year.  which  they  use  a  half-inch  screen.  From  the 

finely  ground,  pelleted  hay,  they  said,  re-  “We  have  always  been  able  to  grow  the  grinder,  the  dried  hay  is  blown  to  a  Cali- 

duced  milk  and  butterfat  production.  One  best  hay  in  the  world  here,”  Daniel  Den-  fornia  Pellet  Mill  which  compresses  the 

test  in  Kansas  showed  how  unhappy  the  man  said,  leaning  against  the  wheel  of  his  hay  into  pellets  of  three-quarter-inch  diam- 

results  of  such  finely  ground  pellet  feeding  tractor,  “our  only  trouble  has  been  getting  eter.  The  pellets  are  cooled  and  elevated  to 

can  be.  The  cows  fed  this  pelleted  hay  good  hay  into  the  barn.  Four  out  of  five  a  bin  in  the  same  building  as  the  pellet  mill, 

dropped  from  3.8  per  cent  butterfat  pro-  years  we’ve  seen  our  hay  rained  on  and  In  1956  and  1957  the  Denmans  pelleted 

duction  to  2.3  per  cent.  That  was  not  all;  most  of  the  protein  washed  out.  This  sum-  most  of  their  hay  and  some  of  the  chopped 

their  milk  production  declined,  they  went  mer  was  a  good  example  of  what  I  mean.  corn  which  normally  would  have  made 

off  feed,  and  rumination  was  depressed.  I  don’t  know  when  we’ve  had  such  won-  silage.  This  year  they  have  pelleted  all  of 

Feeding  one-quarter  loose  hay  and  three-  derful  hay  growing  weather — warm,  mug-  the  hay  and  all  of  the  chopped  corn, 

quarters  pellets  helped  but  not  much.  The  gy  days  with  lots  of  rain.  But  it  was  one  of  They  handle  the  pelleted  hay  mechani- 
theory  is  the  finely  ground  hay  leaves  the  the  worst  for  making  hay.  With  our  equip-  cally  with  far  more  ease  than  loose  or  baled 

nunen  when  the  pellet  disintegrates  with-  ment,  we  could  make  pellets  every  day  hay.  Conveyors  move  it  to  the  storage  bin, 

out  giving  the  bacteria  a  chance  to  work  on  except  when  it  was  pouring.  We  often  it  flows  down  into  the  dump  truck  which 

it.  The  Denman  brothers  seem  to  have  worked  in  a  drizzle  of  rain.”  carries  it  to  the  barn  and  it  flows  from  the 

avoided  these  bad  effects  with  their  coarse  Denman  slowly  grinned,  “We  know  what  storage  floor  of  the  bank  bam  to  the  stanch- 

grind  before  pelleting.  most  farmers  are  going  through  because  we  ion  barn.  Pelleting  reduced  the  labor  of 

Daniel  Denman,  the  younger  of  the  have  had  these  problems  all  of  our  lives  and  putting  up  hay  and  handling  it  later.  This 

brothers,  is  a  compactly  built  man  of  medi-  our  father  before  us,  back  to  1904,  when  he  was  of  great  importance  to  Daniel  Denman 
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this  year  with  his  brother,  Randolph,  on  a 
program  of  complete  rest.  Even  so,  the  most 
important  thing  to  the  Denmans  is  that  the 
nutrients  which  sun  and  fertile  soil  give  the 
hay  are  kept  there  for  the  cows.  Most  of 
the  credit  for  this  goes  to  the  dehydrator 
which  dries  the  alfalfa  with  all  of  its  leaves 
intact  within  an  hour  of  cutting.  The  pellet 
mill  may  do  even  more.  There  is  evidence 
to  show  that  it  improved  the  nutritional 
quality  of  poor  hay.  It  may  also  do  so  for 
this  excellent  forage. 

The  year  1956  was  the  acid  test  of  pellet¬ 
ing,  as  far  as  the  Denmans  are  concerned. 
They  had  been  on  D.H.I.A.  test  before  they 
started  pelleting  and  continued  on  it  for 
that  year.  During  the  year,  milk  production 
of  the  92-cow  herd  increased  1 5  per  cent  to 
an  average  of  slightly  over  15,000  pounds 
of  milk.  The  butterfat  average  was  510 
pounds  per  cow.  ^ 

In  1957  the  Denmans  modernized  their 
big  bank  barn  by  adding  a  stainless  steel 
pipeline  system  to  their  milker.  They  drop¬ 
ped  D.H.I.A.  testing  at  that  time.  This  year 
they  feel  that  the  per  cow  average  will  go 
to  15.500  or  16,000. 

Making  Pellets 

The  900-acre  Denmandale  Farms,  which 
the  brothers  operate,  has  grown  from  the 
200  acres  their  father  bought  in  Trumbull 
County  back  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 
Two  hundred  acres  are  planted  to  alfalfa, 
Vernal,  Ranger,  and  Depuits.  “They  are 
all  good  alfalfa.”  Daniel  Denman  said,  “but 
I  can  take  you  down  into  the  fields  and  you 


Cost  accounting,  as  explained  by  Daniel  Denman  to  his  son  Davis,  can  be  a  headache,  except  for 
the  happy  ending.  By  turning  to  pelleting,  the  farm  has  reduced  labor  costs  in  harvesting 
and  feeding  and  saved  $20,000  in  supplement.  Harvesting  and  pelleting  is  a  two-man  job ; 
the  easy  half  ( below )  is  bulldozing  the  green  hay  onto  the  self  feeder  of  the  dryer. 


can  see  the  exact  line  where  the  Depuits  is 
planted.  It  is  far  and  away  the  best  alfalfa 
I  have  even  seen.  It  really  shoves.” 

Day  and  night  during  the  growing  sea¬ 
son,  a  big  forage  han  ester  is  pulled  through 
the  fields  by  a  Diesel  tractor  which  also 
tows  the  truck  into  which  the  chopped 
forage  is  blown.  When  the  truck  is  loaded, 
the  one-man  crew  stops  the  chopper,  takes 
the  load  to  the  dehydrator,  dumps  it,  and 
returns  to  the  field. 

A  second  man  on  a  light  tractor  bulldozes 
the  chopped  hay  onto  the  apron  of  the  de¬ 
hydrator  where  an  elevating  conveyor  auto¬ 
matically  feeds  it  into  the  roaring,  flaming 
tube.  From  the  bulldozer  on,  the  hay  is 
handled  automatically.  It  is  blown  to  the 
grinder,  then  into  the  pellet  mill  and  the 
pellets  are  elevated  into  the  cooler  and  fi¬ 
nally  into  the  storage  bin. 

Operating  the  dehydrator  and  pellet  mill 
is  the  easiest  job  on  the  fann.  Aside  from 
shoving  the  chopped  alfalfa  to  the  feeder, 
the  job  consists  of  checking  the  instruments 
that  automatically  control  the  great  blast 
of  flame  and  the  inflow  of  wet  legume  so 
that  in  a  few  moments  all  but  12  per  cent 
of  the  moisture  is  driven  out  of  the  alfalfa 
without  incinerating  it.  “This  will  give  you 
an  idea  as  to  the  toughness  of  this  job,” 
Denman  said,  pointing  to  a  couple  of  well 
padded  garden  chairs.  “We  use  the  one 
over  by  the  dryer  on  cool  nights.  The  one 
in  the  shade  of  the  pelleting  shed  is  for 
daytime  use.” 

Four  men  keep  this  operation  moving  24 
hours  a  day  during  the  summer  months. 

When  the  storage  bin  is  filled,  the  dump 
truck  hauls  a  load  of  pellets  from  the  bin 
to  the  old  haymow  of  the  long  bank  barn. 


Here  they  are  heaped  in  a  huge  pile  and 
give  the  whole  barn  the  pellets’  curious 
new-cut  grass  smell. 

The  dense  pellets  which  fit  into  one-sixth 
the  space  of  an  equal  weight  of  baled  hay 
presented  a  real  load-bearing  problem  for 
the  barn.  “We  put  braces  under  the  pellet 
storage  area,”  Denman  said,  as  he  led  the 
way  into  the  stanchion  bam  below.  “Now 
look  what  has  happened.  The  posts  which 
support  the  |)ellets  have  been  driven  into 
the  cement  itself.”  Sure  enough,  the  posts 
had  cracked  the  cement  and  sunk  a  half¬ 
inch  into  it. 

The  92  Holstein  cows  in  the  stanchions 
show  no  fear  of  barn  collapse,  however. 
Perhaps  they  are  confident  they  could  eat 
their  way  out  of  any  mountain  of  pellets  the 
Denmans  might  pile  on  them.  Certainly 
they  take  to  pellets  with  real  appetite. 
“Along  with  the  dairy  herd,  we  usually 
finish  out  about  450  beef  cattle  a  year,” 
Daniel  Denman  said.  “We  feed  pelleted, 
chopped  corn  to  the  heavy  beef.  These  corn 
pellets  run  around  7^2  per  cent  protein 
which  seems  a  pretty  good  ration  for  them. 
Beef  and  dairy  calves  we  start  on  the  grass 
pellets,  and  they  love  it.  We  have  a  couple 
of  little  bull  calves  that  will  climb  right  into 
the  feed  wagon  to  forage  for  pellets. 

“We  have  fed  the  big  cattle  on  grass  pel¬ 
lets,  but  we  feed  them  at  the  rate  of  about 
one  pound  of  pellets  to  three  pounds  of 
corn  or  other  grain.  With  beef  calves  we 
feed  grass  pellets  for  the  first  six  months 
and  then  lace  it  with  corn  pellets  until  we 
swing  them  entirely  to  com.  You  should 
see  them  sorting  out  the  grass  pellets  and 
cleaning  them  up  before  they  touch  the 
pelleted  com.” 


A  silo  traniper’s  view  of  the  drying  and  pelleting  layout  shows  the  big,  tube-like  dryer  to  the  left.  At  the  end  of 
the  dryer  is  the  grinder  which  blows  the  coarsely-ground  alfalfa  through  the  long  overhead  tube  to  the  funnel-shaped 
collecting  mouth  at  the  top  right  which  feeds  the  pelleter  below.  After  pelleting,  the  pellets  are  elevated 
into  a  cooler  in  the  structure  between  the  roof  peaks  and  then  dropped  into  a  bin  over  the  truck  entrance. 


cents  apiece.  The  retail  price  of  the  dehy¬ 
drated  manure  is  $2.50  a  bag. 

Summing  up  the  economic  picture,  they 
have  added  capital  investment  to  cut  labor 
costs,  greatly  increased  the  nutritional  yield 
of  their  fields,  cut  feed  costs,  and  added  two 
income-producing  projects — custom  pellet¬ 
ing  and  manure  selling. 

“When  we  bought  this  equipment,”  Dan¬ 
iel  Denman  concluded,  “we  had  never  seen 
an  alfalfa  pellet — we  were  taking  a  gamble 
in  the  dark.  We  have  not  been  able  to  de¬ 
tect  any  drop  in  butterfat  or  milk  produc¬ 
tion  with  the  coarse-ground  pellet — in  fact, 
we  have  increased  production.  The  system 
is  paying  for  itself ;  we’ll  never  go  back  to 
our  old  way  of  handling  hay.” 

While  the  Denmans  are  exploiting  all 
the  possibilities  of  drying  and  pelleting, 
the  Albers  Milling  Company  has  come  out 
with  a  mobile  hay-compressing  machine 
designed  to  go  out  into  the  hay  field  and 
make  hay  wafers,  and  International  Har¬ 
vester  has  shown  an  exjjerimental  model. 
It  is  too  early  to  compare  the  methods, 
but  it  does  remind  one  of  the  definition 
of  obsolescence  in  this  fast  moving  field, 
“If  it  works  it  is  obsolete.” 


Yields  of  the  Denman  Farm  run  from  5 
to  5/2  tons  of  corn  pellets  per  acre  and  4 
tons  of  alfalfa  pellets.  The  first  cutting  of 
alfalfa  runs  from  around  20  per  cent  pro¬ 
tein  down  to  19  per  cent,  as  the  chopper 
gets  behind  schedule  and  the  crop  grows 
more  stemmy.  Second  and  third  cuttings 
run  around  20  per  cent  protein  straight. 
The  high  protein  content  of  the  pellets,  the 
Denman  brothers  feel,  is  the  key  to  the 
economics  of  pelleting.  “Before  we  started 
pelleting,”  Daniel  Denman  said,  “we  were 
spending  between  $15,000  and  $20,000  a 
year  for  200  to  300  tons  of  protein  supple¬ 
ment.  This  was  to  replace  the  protein 
leached  out  of  our  hay  by  the  rains.  In 
1957,  when  we  were  feeding  part  pelleted 
hay  and  part  baled  hay,  our  supplement 
bill  dropped  to  $2,380  for  34  tons  of  sup¬ 
plement. 

“This  year  w’e  are  feeding  straight  pellets 
and  doing  without  any  protein  supplement. 
There  has  been  no  drop  in  production  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  two  months  of  this  new  feeding 
system.  The  only  extra  feed  the  cows  get 
is  a  mixture  of  corn  and  oats  to  provide 
energy.  The  grain  is  fed  at  the  rate  of  one 
pound  of  grain  to  approximately  three 


pounds  of  pellets.  We  see  no  reason,”  Dan¬ 
iel  Denman  said,  “why  we  can’t  put  the 
grain  and  a  mineral  mix  right  into  the  pel¬ 
lets  and  handle  the  whole  feed  that  way.” 

The  Denmans  have  $25,000  tied  up  in 
their  dehydrator  and  p>elleting  equipment. 
They  figure  it  costs  them  around  $20  a  ton 
to  cut,  dry  and'pellet  the  alfalfa  or  the  corn. 
In  arriving  at  this  figure  they  take  into 
account  the  50-gallon-per-hour  consump¬ 
tion  of  fuel  oil,  Diesel  fuel  for  the  tractors, 
electric  power  for  the  pellet  mill,  labor, 
and  depreciation  on  the  equipment. 

They  have  two  extra  jobs  they  do  when 
there  is  a  moment  of  slack.  They  will  go  to 
their  neighbors’  fields,  chop  the  hay,  bring 
it  to  the  pellet  mill,  pellet  it,  and  allow  the 
owner  to  haul  the  pellets  home  in  a  Den¬ 
man  truck  for  $35  a  ton  of  pellets. 

Another  sideline  keeps  the  drying  equip¬ 
ment  and  labor  working  profitably  even 
during  the  winter  months.  They  have  found 
a  ready  market  for  dehydrated  manure 
from  their  dairy  and  beef  herds.  The  ma¬ 
nure  is  run  through  the  dryer  and  bagged 
in  six-ply  paper  bags  which  hold  50  pounds. 
The  Denmans  receive  $45  a  ton  for  the 
bagged  manure.  Empty  bags  cost  them  17 
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I  Won’t  Bo  Intogratod 


By  Joseph  Muir 

A  one-man  operation  raises  300,000  broilers  a  year 
and  with  size  and  efficiency  avoids  integration 

A  FORMER  FARM  radio  broadcaster  fell  broiler  for  each  two  pounds  of  feed.  tract!  Integration?  I’m  working  for  Jack 
into  the  trap  of  believing  in  his  own  He  was  one  of  the  first  broiler  pro-  Adams,  not  a  feed  company.  And,  by  and 

statements,  and  some  of' his  dreams,  too.  ducers  in  California  to  use  high  fat  con-  large.  Jack  Adams  will  have  to  solve  my 

Anned  with  technical  details  by  the  car-  tent  in  feeds.  And  he  was  one  of  the  first  problems  and  set  my  program.” 

load.  Jack  Adams,  of  Brentwood,  Cali-  men  on  the  Pacific  Coast  to  use  a  hot-  Born  in  El  Centro  in  1921,  he  attended 
fornia,  has  built  a  300,000  birds-per-year  water  heater  system  for  brooding  broilers.  grade  and  high  schools  at  El  Centro, 

broiler  operation,  and  w'hat  is  most  re-  On  July  1,  1958,  Adams  signed  a  con-  graduated  from  the  University  of  Cali- 

markable,  he  does  all  the  work  himself;  tract  with  Swanson  TV  Dinners  Corp.  to  fornia  at  Davis  in  1941  with  a  major 

his  operation  is  a  one-man  affair.  With  deliv’er  50,000  birds  weighing  two  and  in  dairying. 

automation,  high  energy  feeds,  attention  three-quarter  pounds  every  eight  weeks  The  w’ar  interrupted  career  plans  for 

to  details  and  barter  with  neighbors,  at  a  firm  price  of  21  cents  per  pound.  four  years.  After  his  release  from  the 

Adams  keeps  his  costs  currently  at  about  Swanson  exercises  no  control  over  Adams’  Air  Force  an  old  college  ambition  was 

17  cents  per  pound;  his  net  at  more  than  operations.  realized  with  the  offer  of  a  job  handling 

two  cents  per  pound.  You  might  think  that  Adams  is  getting  the  farm  radio  program  at  station  KSCO, 

Jack  Adams,  38,  and  a  native  Californ-  rich.  “Not  so,”  he  says,  “the  key  to  this  Santa  Cruz,  California.  A  year  later  Jack 

ian,  has  a  ruddy,  round  face  that  breaks  one-man  operation  is  to  make  everything  took  on  the  job  of  directing  the  farm  pro- 

easily  into  a  smile.  Adams  looks  like  the  possible  work  by  automation.  But  I’ve  still  gram  over  KTUR  at  Turlock  in  the  heart 

radio  broadcaster  he  was,  rather  than  the  got  things  to  do.  I’m  sure  I  can  make  my  of  the  agriculturally  famous  San  Joaquin 

poultryman  he  is;  but  his  soft,  pleasant  conversion  ratio  one-to-one  within  four  Valley. 

manner  belies  the  energy'  and  determina-  years.  Profit?  I’m  shooting  for  four  cents  He  told  the  story  of  farming  so  convinc- 

tion  it  has  taken  to  get  one  pound  of  per  pound  net  on  this  Swanson  con-  ingly  that  he  began  to  believe  it  himself. 
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The  walk  through  each  morning  is  Jack  Adams’  most  important  job  in  checking  on 
birds,  lights,  feeders,  waterers,  and  all  the  detail  of  his  giant  broiler  business. 


with  10,000  square  feet  of  concrete  floor  f 

space.  These  barns  were  built  in  1910  for  | 

a  dairy  operation  by  the  old  English  firm  ^ 

of  Balfour  and  Guthrie;  but  dairying  \ 

was  discontinued  in  1930.  The  ranch  was  I 

sold  to  the  Brentwood  Irrigated  Farms,  I 

the  land  was  planted  to  orchards,  and  the 
buildings  stood  unused  for  20  years. 

Bidding  radio  good-bye,  Adams  moved 
to  Brentwood  and  began  the  job  of  adapt¬ 
ing  the  barns  for  broiler  production.  Start¬ 
ing  with  one  bam,  he  took  out  the  stan¬ 
chions  and  feed  mangers  and  leveled  off 
the  cement  floor.  He  took  out  the  solid 
sidewalls  to  an  eight-foot  height  and  built 
in  slats  spaced  one  inch  apart  to  provide 
good  ventilation. 

Starting  with  such  limited  capital  he 
had  to  make  wise  investments.  His  first 
purchase  was  for  automatic  feeding  equip¬ 
ment  and  hot  water  brooding  systems. 

With  the  water  already  piped  in  the  build¬ 
ing  it  took  little  cash  for  watering  troughs, 
which  he  installed  himself.  He  put  in  the 
wiring,  too. 

Next,  he  got  a  feed  loan  of  $1600.  A 
load  of  shavings  were  scattered  on  the  floor, 
the  brooder  heat  turned  on,  the  chicks 
arrived,  and  Jack  was  in  business.  This 
was  in  November,  1950. 


‘My  interest  in  broiler  production,” 
he  said,  “began  through  the  Stanislaus 
Poultry'  Farm  Advisor,  Frank  Melchier. 
Frank  used  to  come  in  with  his  poultry 
pointers  to  peddle  over  the  air  and  soon  I 
was  his  best  listener.  One  day  he  told  how 
Elmer  Pagel  of  Turlock  made  $7,000  net 
on  10,000  broilers.  This  was  fantastic — he 
hit  a  45  cent  per  pound  market.  But  that 
wasn’t  what  captured  my  imagination.  It 
was  Pagel’s  success  at  automation  in  the 
feeding  of  his  birds. 

“Right  then  all  the  useful  poultry  tips 
I  had  broadcast  began  to  shape  into  a  real 
broiler  plan,”  Adams  said.  His  wife’s  par¬ 
ents  added  tinder  to  Jack’s  fire.  They 
were  in  the  hatchery  business  and  his 
visits  to  his  in-laws  became  more  frequent. 
He  quizzed  them  incessantly  on  poultry 
know-how.  Jack’s  brother-in-law,  Keith 
Weitze,  was  a  poultry  feed  salesman  for 
the  Purina  Company  and  here  he  found 
a  mine  of  nutritional  knowledge. 

The  University  of  California  Extension 
Service  Specialists  had  pointed  out  many 
items  needed  for  successful  poultry  man¬ 
agement,  among  them  the  need  for  isola¬ 
tion  to  protect  against  contagious  viruses. 

Progressive  poultrymen  had  demon¬ 
strated  that  automation  was  on  its  way. 


Feed  companies  were  teaming  up  with 
experiment  stations  all  over  the  country  to 
build  better  energy  feeds. 

“And  markets!”  Jack  boasted.  “Why, 
right  here  in  California  we  have  the  best 
darn  market  in  the  whole  United  States. 
And  it  was  going  begging,  for  much  of 
California  poultry  came  from  other  states.” 

He  observed  that  new,  expensive  build¬ 
ings  weren’t  needed 'to  grow  broilers.  That 
settled  it.  He  counted  his  money,  $2,000 
in  cash.  This,  with  what  credit  he  could 
get,  would  have  to  do. 

A  few  drives  through  the  San  Francisco 
bay  area  convinced  Jack  that  the  Brent¬ 
wood,  Contra  Costa  County  orchard  grow¬ 
ing  region  was  the  answer  to  his  plan.  He 
wanted  isolation  from  other  poultry  pro¬ 
ducers;  Brentwood  was  just  about  50 
miles  from  San  Francisco.  He  needed  a 
place  to  dispose  of  litter  and  found  some 
orchard  men  willing  to  try  it  as  fertilizer. 
He  wanted  to  be  near  a  dependable  feed 
supply,  and  Stor'kton,  one  of  the  great 
grain  and  feed  centers  in  California,  was 
just  35  miles  to  the  east. 

Adams’  Start 

The  first  buildings,  rented  at  $1800  per 
year,  were  three  old  dairy  barns,  each 
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“It  looked  foolhardly  to  a  lot  of  folks 
for  me  to  buy  up  used  equipment  and 
rent  old  buildings  when  others  had  fail¬ 
ed,”  Jack  said.  “But  I  knew  that  capital 
investment  and  labor  costs  had  to  be  held 
down,  and  volume  had  to  be  increased.  I 
hoped  I  had  the  energy  and  savvy  for  it, 
I  knew  I’d  have  to  do  everything  myself.” 

The  original  capital  investment  in  a 
slow  but  sure  growth  has  since  grown  to 
over  $50,000  inventory  of  equipment,  in¬ 
cluding  brooders,  automatic  feeders,  bulk 
tanks,  lighting  systems,  one  pick-up  truck, 
forks,  tools,  wire  catching  pens,  and  scales. 

Ten  thousand  chicks  went  under  the 
hot  water  brooder  system  in  November, 
1 950,  and  were  sold  at  3  pounds  in  1 1 
weeks,  early  February,  1951.  By  mid- 1951 
the  second  bam  was  ready.  And  by  De¬ 
cember  Jack  had  sold  six  batches  of  60,000 
birds  at  three-pouijd  average.  The  sec¬ 
ond  year,  he  marketed  80,000  birds  and 
during  the  three  years  ’53,  ’54,  ’55,  his 
output  was  1 10,000  birds  annually. 

In  the  fall  of  ’55  he  rented  an  idle 
broiler  house,  including  equipment,  from 
Ken  Hobson,  a  mile  from  the  hrst  units, 
for  $720  per  year.  During  1956  he  turned 
out  140,000  broilers.  In  the  fall  of  1956 
he  rented  two  othe*-idle  broiler  units, 
each  having  10,000  square  feet  or  more  of 
floor  space,  together  with  brooders  and 
equipment. 

Automatic  feeding  units  were  installed 
and  by  January  of  1957  Jack  had  5  barns 
in  operation  each  handling  10,000  birds 
per  10-week  cycle,  and  turned  out  280,000 
broilers  all  averaging  3  pounds.  This  was 
840,000  pounds  of  live  meat. 

With  the  Swanson  TV  Dinner  contract 
asking  for  300,000  birds  averaging  two 
and  three-quarter  pounds  he  is  increasing 
the  numbers  to  12,000  birds  per  brood 
and  shortening  the  cycle  to  8  weeks. 

With  such  a  rosy  history  of  success, 
Adams  is  understandably  optimistic  about 
the  future — but  with  reservations. 

“It’s  not  all  beer  and  skittles  by  a  long 
shot,”  he  said.  “What  bothers  me  is  that 
during  the  first  four  years  I  made  about 
as  much  net  as  I  do  now.  We  had  higher 
prices.  Today  I  have  to  produce  100,000 
birds  more  to  make  the  same  net.  And  you 
can  bet  that  housewives  will  insist  on  still 
cheaper  broilers  in  the  days  to  come.  Now, 
I’m  not  hurting  too  much,  you  under¬ 
stand,  but  it  does  look  to  me  like  my  fu¬ 
ture  consists  of  more  automation,  more 
birds  and  capital  investment  to  make  the 
same  money.  And  that  isn’t  the  normal 
o\er-all  pattern  of  our  economy,  is  it?  I 
don’t  know  the  answer,  but  I  don’t  mind 
work;  so  I’m  not  losing  any  sleep  over  it.” 

Feeds  and  Feeding 

The  first  two  years  Adams  had  to  buy  his 
feed  in  sacks  and  dump  it  into  the  auto¬ 
matic  feeder  bin.  Constant  needling  from 
himself  and  other  producers  eventually 
turned  the  trick  with  the  feed  companies. 
In  1953  they  started  to  deliver  truckloads 
of  feed  to  bulk  tanks.  Then  the  automatic 
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feeder  system  took  over  by  simply  flipping 
a  switch.  “And  my  back  has  been  very 
grateful  ever  since,”  Jack  adds. 

The  bulk  truck  delivers  12  tons  each 
trip  and  spouts  six  tons  into  each  bulk 
tank.  Adams  keeps  tabs  on  the  tanks  and 
orders  when  the  tanks  get  low,  figuring  it 
so  the  one  delivery  per  bulk  tank  lasts  the 
brood. 

“I  do  have  a  little  hand  labor  in  start¬ 
ing  the  chicks,”  Adams  admits.  “The  first 
two  days  I  put  the  feed  on  newspapers 
on  the  floor  near  the  edge  of  the  brooders. 
The  third  day  I  put  feed  in  the  shallow 
cardboard  lids  oflF  the  chick  deliv'ery  boxes 
and  slide  them  part  way  under  the  edge 
of  the  brooder.” 

This  starting  mash  contains  26  per  cent 
protein.  Within  a  few  days  the  chicks  can 
reach  the  automatic  feeders.  At  the  end 
of  three  weeks  a  finisher  mash  is  dumped 
in  on  top  of  any  remaining  starter  feed. 
In  one  or  two  days  the  transition  is  made 
and  the  chicks  are  on  the  23  per  cent  pro¬ 
tein,  high  fat  content  finisher  mash  with 
no  more  change. 

The  first  year  it  took  Adams  eleven 
weeks  to  produce  a  three-pound  bird  on 
10  pounds  of  feed,  or  3.3  pounds  of  feed 
per  one  pound  of  gain.  This  ration  con¬ 
tained  no  animal  fat  and  finishing  mash 
was  not  over  3.5  per  cent  vegetable  fat. 

He  has  tried  several  different  feeds  and 
mixtures,  searching  for  the  highest  energy 
value,  and  the  past  several  months  has 
been  very  well  satisfied  with  the  starter 
and  finisher  mashes  put  out  by  General 
Mills.  The  finisher  tag  reads:  Crude  Pro¬ 
tein  23  per  cent.  Crude  Fat  8.5  per  cent. 
Crude  Fiber  3.25  per  cent.  Crude  Ash  6 
per  cent,  Moisture  not  more  than  12  per 
cent,  Minerals  not  more  than  2.5  per  cent. 

According  to  Adams,  the  ingredient  in 
this  feed  responsible  for  the  good  gains 
is  the  fat,  most  of  it  animal  fat.  This  fin¬ 
isher  feed  actually  tests  out  at  near  10  per 
cent  fat.  This  increase  in  energy  value 


an  aid  in  the  prevention  of  coccidiositjj 
Grit  is  fed  separately  in  small  trougM 
which  are  filled  by  hand.  Adams  uses  a  s] 
X  10  screen  crushed  granite  rock  grit.  In 
costs  $14  per  ton  and  takes  500  pound 
for  each  10,000  birds  for  8  to  10  weeks.  | 
Adams  now  has  the  feed  con\  ersioi 
down  to  two  pounds  of  feed  for  one, 
pound  of  gain,  an  amazing  increase  ovq 
the  3.3  pounds  of  feed  to  one  pound  of  hi|{ 
first  year  of  operation.  His  feed  suppliijj 
Boyd  Jensen  of  General  Mills,  at  Stockto^ 
sold  Adams  1,684,000  pounds  of  feed  in 
1957,  and  Adams  delivered  841,000  pouni| 
of  live  birds  to  John  Bellvomini  of  thSI 
American  Poultry  Company  in  the  sanfl 
year.  Adams,  as  a  grower-dealer  with  Gew 
eral  Mills,  saves  himself  $4  per  ton  om 
his  feed.  | 

Adams  sets  the  time  clocks  on  the  auto>4 
matic  feeder  to  start  at  5  a.m.  and 
fc|r  two  hours,  then  off  for  one  hour,  on^ 

then  on  at 


two,  off  one,  until  10 
midnight  for  one  hour,  and  off  until  5  a.m. 

The  lights  are  also  synchronized  with  the 
feeding  at  night  to  come  on  when  the 
feeders  are  operating,  off  when  they  stop. 
A  40-watt  light  bulb  is  used  and  eightj 
drops  are  distributed  throughout  thei 
10,000  square  feet  of  floor  space.  j 

Water  is  kept  on  all  the  time  and  ii, 
supplied  in  metal  troughs  adjustable  to^ 
height  as  the  chirks  grow.  The  flow  of 
water  is  controlled  by  float  spring  valv*^ 

Breeding  I 

California  hatcheries  take  the  Vantrea 
Cornish  Cross  male  from  Georgia  and 
mate  him  with  the  Nichols  New  HarnB 
shire  and  the  Arbor  Acre  Whiterock  fw 
(Continued  on  page  12)ll 
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Extra  men  in  this  one-man  operation  are 
supplied  mainly  by  others  as  a  service. 

Feed  handling  (left)  is  done  by  the  feed 
company  when  they  deliver  to  a  bulk  tank, 
from  which  the  feed  is  then  handled  auto¬ 
matically  ;  litter  is  purchased  layed  down  in  the 
coops  and  manure  is  sold  on  the  floor,  with 
coop  clean-up  by  purchaser  ;  the  hatchery 
supplies  help  ( right )  when  the  chicks  are 
delivered  ;  and  the  broiler  buyer  furnishes 
half  the  catching  and  loading  crew .  Blue  light 
is  used  in  catching,  the  chickens  are  blind 
to  it,  therefore  easier  to  handle. 
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Tit,  s  anvhoy  artist  hundUd  lariat  and  hackamore,  charcoal 
and  paint  hrnsh  ivith  an  ccpial  skill.  His  many  paintings 
resulted  from  a  driving  desire  to  record  the  West  he  loved 


By  George  Laycock 


Many  artists  have  painted  horses — Rosa  Bonheur  her  frolic¬ 
some  Percherons,  Paul  Gaugin  his  decorative  abstractions, 
Franz  Marc  his  startling  red  animals — but  none  of  them  could 
equal  Charlie  Russell  for  sheer  equestrian  action.  A  Russell  paint¬ 
ing  of  a  stiff-legged,  bucking  outlaw  or  a  working  ranch  horse 
braced  against  a  taut  lariat  or  a  cow  pony,  legs  bunched,  sliding 
down  a  steep  slope,  is  obviously  the  work  of  a  man  who  spent 
most  of  his  life  in  the  saddle.  When  Russell  painted  a  cowpoke 
throwing  a  rope,  he  caught  the  wrist  action  that  held  the  loop 
open  until  it  slapped  around  the  legs  of  a  calf.  His  Indians  were 
dressed  and  painted  in  the  style  used  by  the  conquerors  of  Custer 
— though  they  were  certainly  romanticized  a  bit.  And  his  bear 
— usually  wounded  and  about  to  do  mayhem  to  the  hunter  or  his 
dogs — can  be  identified  down  to  the  sex  and  subspecies.  Charles 
Russell  knew  his  subjects. 

Russell  painted  hundreds  of  pictures  of  cattle  and  cowboys, 
Indians  and  buffalo.  He  knew  the  Western  cattleland  before  rail¬ 
roads  and  barbed  wire  choked  it.  He  knew  it  in  detail  and 


painted  it  in  detail.  Even  the  cowboys  could  find  no  fault  with 
his  work.  Every  strap  and  rope  and  brand  was  in  its  place. 

And  this  was  not  surprising  for  Charlie  Russell  was  a  Montana 
cowboy  himself  and  a  good  one. 

His  paintings  of  cow  country'  scenes  are  still  growing  in  value. 
Modern  collectors  of  Russell  paintings  think  in  temis  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  for  paintings  which  brought  Russell  a  few 
hundred  at  best. 

One  of  the  best  Charlie  Russell  collections  today  is  in  thei 
Charles  M.  Russell  wing  of  the  new  Montana  State  Historical 
Society  Museum  in  Helena.  This  room  and  its  collection  is  evi-j 
dence  of  the  pride  Montana  people  take  in  Charles  Russell. 
Money  for  it  was  raised  by  subscription,  and  the  paintings  there! 
are  valued  at  more  than  a  half  million  dollars. 

Russell  knew  the  wide  spaces  of  Montana  in  a  day  when  men 
were  open-handed  and  for  the  most  part  honest.  They  drank  i 
their  whisky  straight.  Life  and  cattle-ranching  were  rugged  and 
realistic.  And  that’s  the  way  Russell  painted  them.  Will  Rogers, 
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Charlie  Russell’s  Montana 


Charlie  Russell  lived  closer  to  what  we  think  of  as  beinp;  history  than  seems 
possible.  The  Montana  he  discovered  in  1880  was  still  an  unknown  land  to 
most  Americans.  Most  of  them  thought  of  it  as  the  scene  of  ambush. 

Four  years  earlier,  when  Brevet  Major-General  George  A.  Custer  and  his 
Seventh  Cavalry  detached  themselves  from  the  command  of  General  Terry 
on  June  22,  1876,  and  marched  up  the  Rosebud  River  to  the  Little  Big  Horn 
and  disaster,  they  were  operating  in  an  almost  totally  unknown  region.  Except 
for  the  valleys  of  the  Missouri  and  Yellowstone  Rivers,  which  were  well  trav¬ 
eled,  the  few  whites  who  had  seen  the  great  Montana  interior  were  the  moun¬ 
tain  men  and  fur  trappers  and  they  were  not  niapniakers.  In  the  four  years 
of  almost  constant  warfare  that  followed  the  Custer  massacre,  Montana  was 


charted  in  blood,  until  the  surrender  of  most  of  the  remaining  hostile  Sioux 
in  the  spring  of  1880. 

In  response  to  the  lure  of  open,  relatively  peaceful  range  the  cattle  herds 
came  trailing  north,  the  great  ranches  were  established,  and  the  spring  and 
fall  roundups  were  held  where  only  a  few  years  before  the  Sioux  had  hunted 
buffalo  and  skirmished  with  the  Crow,  their  traditional  enemies. 

The  1880’s  were  the  great  days  for  cattle  in  Montana.  The  Indians  had 
been  whipped  and  the  homesteaders  were  yet  to  come. 

This  was  Charlie  Russell’s  country  and  this  was  to  be  his  great  theme:  a 
land  in  transition  from  the  old,  wild,  free  life  of  the  Indian  and  the  mountain 
man  to  the  orderly  ways  of  progress.  His  sympathies  lay  with  the  old. 


who  was  a  close  friend  of  Russell’s,  once  said,  “You 
could  look  at  one  of  his  paintings  and  tell  just  what 
the  Indians  and  the  horses  and  buffalo  were  thinking 
about.” 

There  wasn’t  much  about  Russell’s  appearance 
that  marked  him  as  an  artist.  He  was  taller  than 
the  average  and  a  little  heavier.  He  had  a  square 
jaw,  jutting  chin,  straight  nose,  high  cheek  bones 
and  blue-gray  eyes. 

It  wasn’t  many  years  after  he  was  born  in  St. 
Louis,  Missouri,  that  Charlie  started  thinking  of 
going  West.  Stories  of  the  open  range  fascinated 
him  so  much  that  instead  of  studying  his  school 
books,  he  drew  pictures  of  Indians  in  the  margins. 
If  there  was  homework  he  would  offer  the  boy  next 
to  him  “two  Indians  to  do  his  figures”.  It  isn’t  sur¬ 
prising  that  he  never  acquired  much  book  learning. 
His  father  once  enrolled  him  in  an  art  school  but 
after  three  days  of  drawing  a  plaster  foot  Charlie 
quit  in  disgust.  He  was  only  15  when  he  convinced 
his  father  to  let  him  go  West. 

There  were  only  a  few  thousand  people  in  the 
whole  Montana  territory  in  those  days  and  there 
was  usually  a  good  demand  for  men  to  work  the 
cattle.  Kid  Russell  worked  for  a  number  of  ranchers, 
eventually  became  a  skilled  hand  with  cattle  and 
horses.  He  carried  his  box  of  paints  and  charcoal  in 
his  bedroll  and  whenever  he  had  free  time  he  drew 
pictures  for  his  own  pleasure  and  the  amusement  of 
his  cowboy  friends. 

Social  center  of  the  day  in  the  cattle  country  was 
the  saloon  and  on  Saturday  nights  Charlie  saddled 
up  and  rode  to  town  with  the  rest  of  the  hands.  And 
there  behind  the  swinging  half-doors  a  lot  of  early 
Charlie  Russell  paintings  were  passed  across  the  bar 
for  drinks.  Or  if  a  friend  admired  one  of  his 
paintings,  Charlie  made  him  a  gift  of  it.  He  never 
worried  about  his  paintings  once  they  were  finished 
and  for  many  years  he  placed  little  value  on  them. 

Charlie  was  also  a  talented  sculptor.  But  he 
showed  no  greater  business  accumen  in  disposing  of 
his  clay  figures.  The  story  goes  that  a  drummer  came 
into  the  saloon  where  one  of  Charlie’s  clay  bears 
was  perched  on  the  bar.  Charlie  set  the  price  at  $20. 

The  drummer  would  much  admire  to  own  it  but 
allowed  he  had  only  $10  to  spend.  Charlie  picked  up 
the  bear,  mashed  it  into  a  pile  of  clay  again  and 
promptly  modeled  a  half-size,  $10  bear. 

Charlie  liked  the  West  for  many  reasons.  One  of 
the  big  ones  was  that  out  here  in  Montana  every 
man  was  as  good  as  the  next  one.  Independence  was 
a  matter  of  j3ride  and  no  man  needed  to  be  subser¬ 
vient. 'Charlie  demonstrated  this  western  trait  to  an 
English  Lord  who  came  through  the  state  bound 
on  a  big  game  hunt  and  in  search  of  a  guide.  The 
cowboy  artist,  between  range  jobs  at  the  moment, 
hired  on  as  a  hunting  guide  and  the  two  men  set 
out  for  the  mountains.  They  traveled  a  full  day  be¬ 
fore  finding  that  their  personalities  clashed.  Charlie 
made  camp  in  the  evening,  hobbled  the  horses,  and 
cooked  supper.  He  told  his  Lordship  to  come  get 
chow  and  Charlie  himself  dished  up  some  food  and 
pitched  in. 

The  Lord  stared  in  disbelief  and  promptly  an¬ 
nounced,  “I’m  not  accustomed  sir,  to  eating  with 
my  servants.” 

Charlie  looked  him  up  and  down  and  said  quietly, 
“All  right  then,  you  can  just  wait  ’till  I  get  done.” 
The  next  morning  they  turned  back  for  town. 

Montana  winters  on  the  open  range  were  hard 
on  men  and  cattle  alike,  but  especially  on  cattle. 

{Continued  on  page  80) 
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More  cowboy  than  artist  in  appearance,  Charlie  Russell 
combined  both  careers  to  leave  a  pictorial  record  of  the 
open  range  with  its  roundups,  rustlers,  and  rough  riders. 

In  the  terrible  winter  of  1886,  he  painted  “Waiting  for 
a  Chinook”  (below)  as  a  report  on  cattle  conditions. 

“The  Roundup,”  a  famous  Russell  painting,  can  be  seen  by 
folding  back  the  left  hand  edge  of  this  page. 
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tips  fo 
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harves 

By  Chester  Charles 

Field  shelling  gives  earlier,  faster  corn 
harvest.  Research  men  and  experienced 
machine  operators  such  as  these  caution  I 
early  does  not  mean  premature  and  fast  i 
not  a  synonym  for  reckless.  You  can’t  i 
100  per  cent  of  the  crop,  but  efficient- 
methods  can  hold  your  losses  to  a  iiiinimi 


PICKING  CORN  and  shelling  it  as  you  roll 
through  the  field  saves  labor,  advances 
the  harvest  date,  cuts  harvest  loss,  and 
allows  less  expensive,  more  compact  stor¬ 
age  facilities.  To  this  end,  inventors  have 
been  tinkering  with  picking  and  shelling 
machines  since  the  late  1920’s.  Now  that 
we  have  the  equipment,  we  are  finding  we 
need  to  learn  the  fine  points  of  using  it 
effectively.  There’s  hardly  a  better  mo¬ 
ment  for  such  a  brush-up  than  now  when 
the  corn  stalks  are  drying  out  and  the 
leaves  turning  brittle. 

It’s  a  little  late  for  this  year,  but  one 
way  to  help  get  peak  efficiency  from  your 
picker-sheller,  corn  combine  or  trail- 
behind  sheller  is  to  plant  an  easy-husking 
variety  of  corn.  That’s  Rule  No.  1  for 
shelling  com  in  the  field. 

What  do  husks  have  to  do  with  it? 
Husks  can  cut  sheller  capacity  by  two- 
thirds.  The  number  of  acres  field-shelling 
equipment  can  cover  in  a  day  is  usually 
limited  by  shelling  capacity.  You  can’t 
pick  any  faster  than  you  can  shell.  With 
too  many  husks  power  requirements  soar. 
Debris  increases  in  the  shelled  corn,  which 
complicates  drying  and  storage.  Balancing 
the  drying  capacity  with  the  picker  is  also 
essential — ^many  units  shell  more  than  a 
batch  dryer  can  handle. 

Early  harvest,  the  big  advantage  of  field 
shelling,  backfires  if  the  corn  is  too  im¬ 
mature.  An  eager-beaver  custom  operator 
picked  com  at  35  per  cent  moisture  for  Ed 
Kirts  of  Pataskala,  Ohio,  last  year.  The 
shelled  com  was  dried  with  heated  air. 
“At  the  same  time,”  said  Kirts,  “I  hand- 
snap  p>ed  some  samples  of  ear  corn  from 
the  field  and  allowed  it  to  dr>’  naturally 
for  about  six  weeks.  Then  I  took  samples 
of  both  ear  and  shelled  corn  to  Ohio  State 
University.  Tests  showed  no  difference  in 
feeding  value,  but  kernel  analysis  showed 
an  eleven  per  cent  weight  loss  in  the  field 
shelled  com.  It  wasn’t  from  shrink.  The 
loss  was  solely  due  to  separating  the  ker¬ 
nels  from  the  cob  before  maturity.  Appar¬ 
ently  some  kind  of  transformation  takes 
place  in  corn  between  35  per  cent  mois¬ 
ture  and  the  pioint  of  maturity.  Or  so  some 
scientists  are  thinking.  At  least  one  scien¬ 
tist  believes  that  as  corn  dries,  the  moisture 
drawTi  from'the  cob  deposits  soluble  mat¬ 
ter  in  the  kernels  as  it  passes  through  them, 
adding  weight,  and  pierhaps  increased  nu¬ 
trients,  to  the  kernels:” 

“It  is  certainly  comforting  to  have  all 
your  corn  harvested  by  the  second  week  in 
October,”  said  Velmar  W.  Davis,  USDA 
farm  economist  with  headquarters  at  the 
University  of  Illinois.  “Field  shelling  looks 
good  to  a  farmer  w'ho  is  used  to  corn  pick¬ 
ing  in  November  rains  and  December 
sleet.  He  buys  a  new  picker-sheller,  and 
on  a  hot  September  afternoon  he  decides 
to  pick  half  a  load,  just  to  see  how  she 
works.  It  goes  fairly  well,  since  he  ignores 
the  cracked  corn  in  the  bin  and  the  trail 
of  kernels  behind  him.  He  doesn’t  quit 
until  supper  time.  The  next  morning  that 
com  is  hotter  than  his  breakfast  coffee. 
“Here  is  my  point:  Early  harvest  can 


be  over-early,”  said  Davis.  “Moisture,”  he 
stressed,  “is  the  key  factor  in  field  shelling, 
in  drying,  and  in  storage.  Don’t  begin  the 
harvest  without  a  moisture  test.  Wait  for 
the  com  to  mature.  Maximum  yield  and 
100  per  cent  maturity  occur  when  the 
kernel  moisture  content  is  about  26  per 
cent,  provided  this  level  is  reached  before 
cool  weather,”  continued  Davis.  “Yields 
decline  above  and  below  26  per  cent,  but 
between  22  and  30  per  cent  losses  are 
minor.  The  spread  of  8  per  cent  should 
give  enough  time  for  efficient  field  shell¬ 
ing.  At  30  per  cent  moisture,  corn  has 
about  everything  it  ever  will  have,  and  is 
mature  for  practical  purposes.  Above  30 
per  cent,  shelling  losses  are  high,  kernels 
are  damaged,  the  corn  is  not  clean  and 
potential  yield  is  reduced.  Also,  it  takes 
more  time  and  fuel  to  remove  the  addi¬ 
tional  moisture.  Surveys  show  a  high  per¬ 
centage  of  farmers  complain  of  storage 
troubles  from  emsting,  spoiling  and  heat¬ 
ing.  Usually  the  fault  was  due  to  corn 
that  was  not  clean  in  the  first  place. 

“In  central  Illinois,  corn  on  the  stalk 
will  lose  moisture  at  the  rate  of  about  one 
per  cent  a  day  in  September,  one-half  pier 
cent  in  October  and  a  quarter  per  cent  in 
November.  With  field  shelling  started  at 
30  per  cent  and  conventional  picking  at 
the  usual  20  per  cent,  field  shelling  can 
usually  begin  2  to  3  weeks  ahead  of  pick¬ 
ing.  On  a  six-day-a-w’eek  basis,  by  har¬ 
vesting  10  acres  a  day,  an  easy  run  for 
two-row'  equipment,  around  150  acres  of 
corn  can  be  field-shelled  before  regular 
picking  can  begin.”  Davis’  point  is  docu¬ 
mented  by  exjaeriences  of  farmers  across 
the  Com  Belt. 

Endrin  Johnson,  Huxley,  Iowa,  cash 
grain  farmer,  has  no  help  with  his  100- 
acre  corn  crop.  Last  year,  single-handed, 
using  a  self-propelled  picker-sheller  and 
a  600-bushel  batch  dryer,  he  harvested, 
dried  and  stored  a  95-bushel  per  acre 
yield  from  his  100  acres  of  corn  by  the 
third  week  in  October. 

Muddy  weather  often  hit  George  Glass 
of  Cameron,  Illinois,  before  he  could  get 
his  com  harvested  in  the  conventional 
way.  When  that  happened.  Glass  would 
be  stuck  on  his  muddy  road  with  no  way 
to  haul  his  crop  to  market.  Last  year,  with 
a  corn  head  on  his  self-prop)elled  combine, 
he  picked  his  own  150  acres  of  com  along 
with  100  acres  for  a  neighbor,  and  had  his 
corn  dried  and  in  storage  in  town  by  early 
November.  “I  left  less  com  in  the  field 
than  I’ve  ever  done  before,”  Glass  said. 
“I  know  you  can’t  get  every  kernel,  but 
I  aim  to  try.” 

Reducing  Losses 

Corn  is  lost  in  five  main  ways  (see  chart 
on  page  58) :  1.  Ears  that  drop  before 
harvest.  2.  Loss  from  harvesting  before 
maturity.  (At  32  per  cent  moisture,  com 
yield  is  about  2  per  cent  under  maximum.) 
3.  Ears  knocked  off  by  the  harvesting 
equipment.  4.  Losses  in  emshed  ears  and 
shelled  com  at  the  snapping  rolls  of  both 
picker-shellers  and  combines  with  com 
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headers.  5.  Losses  in  the  shelling  equip¬ 
ment  because  cobs  are  not  stripped  clean 
or  because  cracked  kernels  pass  through. 

Reducing  losses  is  largely  a  matter  of 
timing.  Early  gathering  cuts  pre-harvest 
ear  losses  to  a  minimum.  By  slowing  down 
ground  speed,  fewer  ears  are  knocked  off 
by  equipment.  Timing  the  harvest  to  con¬ 
form  to  moisture  content  of  between  26 
and  30  per  cent,  and  having  equipment  in 
proper  adjustment  will  reduce  snapping 
roll  losses  as  well  as  sheller  losses. 

Here  is  what  happens:  Picker-shellers 
and  most  combines  equipped  with  corn 
heads  separate  the  ears  from  the  stalk  at 
the  snapping  rolls.  If  the  snapping  rolls 
are  set  wide  to  increase  capacity  and  mini¬ 
mize  plugging,  small  ears  are  crushed  and 


lost  instead  of  snapped.  At  more  than  26 
per  cent  kernel  moisture,  standing  com  is 
tough;  it  snaps  with  difficulty  and  causes 
shelling  of  thq  ear  butts  at  the  rolls.  This 
shelled  com  is  lost  on  the  ground.  Like¬ 
wise,  wet,  immature  com  shells  ineffi¬ 
ciently  in  the  shelling  compartment  of 
picker-shellers  and  corn  combines.  Wet 
husks  reduce  the  capacity  of  the  sheller, 
cutting  down  on  the  capacity  of  the  entire 
rig.  Wet  husks  and  cobs  are  not  easily  sep¬ 
arated  at  the  chaffer,  screens  and  racks 
become  coated,  and  the  corn  is  not  thor¬ 
oughly  cleaned.  Cracking  of  kernels,  some¬ 
times  to  the  point  of  grinding,  occurs.  W'et 
kernels  adhere  to  the  still  wetter  cobs 
which  are  not  stripped  clean.  As  the  corn 
dries  below  26  per  cent,  sheller  difficulties 


decrease,  but  shelled  corn  losses  at  the 
snapping  rolls  increase.  Minimum  total 
losses  are  found  in  the  moisture  range 
betwx*en  22  and  30  per  cent. 

Cranking  Up 

Extension  workers’  recommendations  for 
beginning  the  harvest  vary.  Some  Illinois 
research  men  consider  30  per  cent  mois¬ 
ture  the  proper  start.  By  Iowa  workers,  26 
per  cent  has  been  suggested,  and  22  per 
cent  by  California  investigators.  B.  J. 
Lamp,  Ohio  State  University  agricultural 
engineer,  suggests  that  harvesting  mois¬ 
tures  should  conform  to  farming  methods. 
As  Lamp  puts  it,  “Commercial  com  grades 
take  cracked  kernels  and  foreign  material 
into  consideration.  For  No.  2  corn,  the 
basic  grade,  cracked  kernels  and  foreign 
material  cannot  exceed  3  per  cent.  Under 
average  circumstances,  com  6eld-shelled 
at  28  per  cent  moisture  or  higher  will  have 
too  much  cracked  com  and  trash  in  it  to 
grade  No.  2.  If  corn  is  to  be  dried  and 
sold,  it  should  be  harvested  as  close  to  26 
per  cent  as  possible.  If  it  is  to  be  dried  and 
fed,  28  per  cent  moisture  is  suitable  for 
harvesting.  The  argument  by  livestock 
men  is  that  a  little  debris  won’t  reduce 
feed  value.  However,  heated  air  drying 
demands  clean  com.  The  debris  and 
cracked  kernels  in  com  harvested  at  28 
per  cent  will  make  drying  more  difficult, 
and  will  encourage  crusting,  molding  and 
insect  infestation  in  storage  unless  it  is  fed 
out  before  warm  weather.  For  livestock 
farmers  who  can  store  wet  com,  30  jer 
cent  moisture  is  satisfactory.” 

In  Iowa,  where  wet  corn  storage  has 
zoomed  in  popularity  (see  “Pickled  Corn” 
on  page  60),  Larry  Van  Fossen,  Iowa 
State  College  farm  engineer,  states,  “In 
my  opinion,  at  33  per  cent  moisture,  corn 
is  about  as  mature  and  yields  are  about  as 
higTi  as  they  can  get.  For  airtight  storage, 
harvesting  at  from  30  to  33  per  cent  mois¬ 
ture  is  about  right.  Cracked  com  and  bits 
of  cobs  and  husks  will  be  an  advantage  in 
611ing  up  the  voids  or  spaces  in  the  mass  of 
wet,  stored,  shelled  com.  More  air  will  be 
excluded  and  keeping  qualities  improved.” 

Double  Action 

Gerald  and  Harold  Gardner,  young  twin 
brothers  who  mn  a  500-acre  operation 
near  Monmouth,  Illinois,  have  all  types  of 
corn-gathering  equipment,  but  no  dryer. 
For  them,  harvesting  begins  with  the  held 
choppier.  First,  the  yield  from  50  acres  is 
choppicd  for  the  bunker  silo.  Then  the  self- 
propielled  com  combine  eats  through  the 
Helds.  It  takes  about  8  working  days  to  fill 
their  two  17  by  50-foot  upright,  glass-lined 
silos  with  a  total  of  16,000  bushels  of 
shelled  corn.  Shortly  thereafter,  the  stand¬ 
ing  com  has  usually  dried  enough  to  be 
harvested  by  standard  picker.  Of  the  480 
acres  grovm  this  year  by  the  Gardner 
brothers,  250  acres  are  to  be  picked  in  the 
ear  for  sale  under  contract  to  a  seed 
company. 

Gerald  Gardner,  the  younger  of  the 
(Continued  on  page  123) 
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TYPICAL  FIELD  LOSSES  FROM  A  CORN  PICKER-SHELLER 

The  graphs  ( above)  show  the  field  losses  which  can  he  expected  at  various  moisture  levels. 
One  other  loss  (helow)  is  caused  by  kernel  fragments  which  stick  to  the  very  moist  cob. 
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moisture  testing 

Without  reliable  moisture  testing,  field  shelling, 
storing  or  drying  grain  are  all  a  gamble  on  a  guess 


UNTIL  RECENTLY,  a  farmer’s  built-in 
judgment  was  his  primary  means  of 
determining  when  his  corn  was  ready  to 
pick,  whether  his  wheat  would  keep  in 
storage  or  his  oats  sell  without  excessive 
moisture  discount.  When  his  judgment 
was  good  and  the  weather  right,  he  had 
safe  storage  and  good  prices  for  his  grain 
—if  he  was  off  a  few  points  on  his  guess, 
he  ran  into  spoilage  and  discount. 

Crop  drying,  of  necessity,  brought  farm- 
type  moisture  testers  which  indicate  the 
moisture  content  of  the  grain  by  distilla¬ 
tion,  by  direct  heat,  and  by  electrical  test. 
For  safety,  shelled  corn  should  not  be 
stored  at  more  than  12  per  cent  mois¬ 
ture  content;  profitable  com  sales  require 
drying  to  15.5‘per  cent.  Not  drying  enough 
means  discounted  sales  or  spoiled  grain  in 
storage.  Overdrying  costs  time  and  fuel 
along  with  unnecessary  shrink.  Often,  a 
moisture  meter  has  paid  for  itself  in  one 
season.  Overdrying  a  5,000-bushel  corn 
crop  to  13.5  instead  of  15.5  per  cent  mois¬ 
ture,  with  corn  at  $1,  could  easily  amount 
to  1  cent  a  bushel,  or  $50,  for  wasted  fuel, 
plus  2  cents  a  bushel  loss  through  shrink¬ 
age,  or  $100.  And  $150  would  buy  a 
reliable  moisture  tester. 

As  for  price  tags,  George  Butler,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Chief  Grain  Inspectors  Asso¬ 
ciation,  has  this  to  say,  “In  moisture-test¬ 
ing  equipment,  as  with  everything  else, 
you  get  what  you  pay  for.  Don’t  expect  a 
dollar  watch  to  keep  time  like  a  precision 
timepiece.  You  can  buy  a  moderate-priced 


tester  that  gives  high  accuracy.  But  it  will 
take  somewhat  longer  to  make  the  test 
(about  a  half  hour)  than  with  a  more 
expiensive  instrument,  and  will  require 
some  practice  to  develop  the  ability  to  get 
accurate  readings.  You  can  put  $500  into 
a  rapid,  dependable  tester.  Or  for  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  that,  you  can  get  a  satisfactory  in¬ 
strument  that  will  give  quick  moisture 
readings  accurate  enough  for  most  grain 
operations  on  the  farm.  But  don’t  think 
the  mill  operator  who  buys  your  grain  is 
cheating  you  if  his  more  sensitive  moisture 
tester  doesn’t  quite  agree  with  yours. 
Farm-type  testers  should  not  be  used  for 
grain  trading.” 

How  Accurate  Are  They  ? 

The  most  expensive  models,  most  of 
vv’hich  have  been  available  for  years,  are 
suited  mainly  to  grain  elevator  and  other 
commercial  uses.  In  general  they  are 
more  accurate  than  economy  models. 
However,  with  all  makes  and  prices  of 
machines,  accuracy  is  a  comparative  thing. 
Many  factors  influence  it.  Some  models 
are  more  accurate  with  certain  grains; 
they  may  give  a  closer  reading  with  corn, 
for  example,  than  with  oats.  With  some, 
the  accuracy  is  limited  to  a  low  moisture 
range,  and  all  models  are  less  accurate  as 
moisture  nears  or  exceeds  30  per  cent.  In 
making  a  lightweight,  low-cost  tester, 
some  sensitivity  must  be  sacrificed.  Port¬ 
ability  itself  does  not  imply  lowered  accu¬ 
racy,  but  movement  of  the  instrument 
tends  to  make  it  less  reliable. 


Accuracy  of  test  is  far  different  from 
accuracy  of  machine.  Under  field  con¬ 
ditions,  any  instrument  can  go  haywire. 
Setting  the  instrument  out  of  plumb,  vi¬ 
brations,  dew  on  the  sample  or  grains 
which  have  been  allowed  to  lose  or  absorb 
moisture,  samples  taken  in  an  unusual  at¬ 
mosphere,  or  unrepresentative  samplings 
give  false  readings  not  due  to  the  machine. 

The  human  element,  of  course,  influ¬ 
ences  the  test.  An  operator  who  gives  care¬ 
ful  attention  to  detail  can  make  a  reason¬ 
ably  accurate  test  with  most  of  the  ma¬ 
chines  on  the  market,  just  as  a  careless 
operator  can  fail  to  get  a  good  test  with 
the  most  precise  equipment.  No  great  skill 
is  actually  required  in  using  any  of  the 
on-the-farm  testers,  but  directions  must  be 
followed,  temperatures  read  exactly,  and 
pains  taken  to  eliminate  personal  errors. 

In  time,  even  the  best  machine  will  drift 
from  accuracy.  Occasionally  they  must  be 
standardized  against  a  tester  of  known 
accuracy.  For  such  checking  of  testers  used 
in  grain  trading,  the  USD  A  requires  a 
check  against  an  oven-typ>e  tester,  wherein 
moisture  loss  is  computed  by  weighing  a 
sample  before  and  after  heating  it  in  an 
oven.  The  better  model  testers  have  simple 
adjustments  for  correcting  drift  or  devia¬ 
tion.  Some  have  to  be  recalibrated,  with 
others  new  charts  are  supplied.  A  few’ 
manufacturers  offer  a  service  whereby 
their  testers  are  kept  adjusted  as  the 
need  arises.  Farm  testers  should  be 
{Continued  on  page  118) 
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Airtight  storage  preserves  high 
moisture  sorghum  and  corn  and 
improves  the  corn’s  feed  efficiency 


PICKLED 
CORN 


Last  fall,  when  corn  grow'ers  w'ere  pick- 
^  ing  corn  so  wet  that  every  load  was 
full  of  worries,  Ploy'd  W^altz  was  far  from' 
worried.  In  spite  of  {he  fact  that  he  picked 
his  4,000  bushels  of  corn  too  wet  to  crib 
safely,  he  let  word  go  out  around  his  Edin¬ 
burg,  Indiana,  neighborhood  that  he  was 
actually  in  the  market  for  soft  corn. 

Growers  for  miles  aiound  haided  in  some 
1 7,000  bushels  of  corn  of  up  to  35  per  cent 
moisture  content  and  Waltz  took  it  off 
their  hands  at  market  price  and  was  glad 
to  get  it. 

Waltz  had  moved  out  of  the  stage  where 
he  cribbt'd  his  corn  and  crossed  his  fingers. 
He  finally  had  the  equipment  to  store  wet 
corn  safely  and  end  up  with  feed  that  was 
palatable  to  his  cattle  and  profitable  to  him. 
His  answer  was  to  by-pass  the  cribs  and 
store  wet  corn  in  the  silo. 

And  this  is  a  fast-spreading  solution  to 
the  high-moisture  corn  problem.  Through¬ 
out  the  Com  Belt  a  growing  number  of 
fanners  are  learning  that  they  can  store 
corn  in  an  airtight  container,  let  it  ensile, 
and  end  up  with  a  feed  even  better  than 
stock  get  when  they  eat  regular  dry  corn. 

This  plan  offers  several  advantages-  and 
the  biggest  one  is  the  saving  in  feed.  You 
don’t  have  to  worry’  about  moisture  con¬ 
tent  and  you  don’t  have  to  fret  about  spots 
of  spoiled  corn  showing  up  in  the  crib. 
“When  good  corn  is  stored  in  an  airtight 
silo  or  bin,”  says  Floyd  Waltz,  “you  know 
it’s  safe  until  you  take  it  out  and  spread  it 
in  front  of  the  stock.” 

.■\lmost  as  important  in  this  day  of  fast- 
paced  farming  are  the  big  savings  in  labor. 


If  you  have  the  facilities  for  airtight  stor¬ 
age  of  corn  and  you  use  it  only  for  feeding 
you  can  forget  about  artificially  drying  the 
grain  and  the  extra  handling  this  operation 
entails.  And,  because  you  can  grind  corn 
right  into  the  silo  as  it  comes  from  the 
picker  or  picker-sheller,  you  no  longer  have 
the  chore  of  removing  grain  from  bins  and 
grinding  it  fresh  for  feed. 

There  are  times,  during  seasons  of  late 
planting  or  early  frosts,  when  picking 
com  with  high-moisture  content  becomes 
a  necessity.  But  even  in  nonnal  seasons 
there  are  some  advantages  to  picking  early 
when  the  corn  may  carry  30  to  32  per  cent 
moisture.  At  these  earlier  dates  stalks  are 
stronger  and  there  are  fewer  dropped  ears 
and  less  loss  from  downed  corn.  And  this 
gives  a  better  chance  to  make  full  use  of 
the  stalks  for  pasture  or  silage  before  they’re 
damaged  by  snow  or  late  fall  rains.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  early  picking  can  get  the  corn  off 
the  land  in  time  to  seed  a  wheat  crop. 

Andrew  Parmalce,  a  neighbor  of  Floyd 
Waltz  who  helped  him  constmct  his  new 
wet  corn  feeding  set-up,  saw  still  another 
advantage  in  the  idea.  “I’m  getting  old 
enough,”  he  said,  “that  I’m  beginning  to 
think  about  doing  less  work.  I  can  grind 
corn  right  into  the  silo.  Then  I’m  going  to 
build  a  feed  bunk  with  conveyors  in  it  so 
the  grain  will  be  automatically  unloaded 
from  the  silo  and  carried  right  to  the  stock 
without  additional  handling.  All  I’ll  have 
to  do  is  push  buttons  and  haul  out  the  ma¬ 
nure.  I  can  feed  my  cattle  in  a  few  min¬ 
utes  a  day,”  he  adds,  “and  you  reach  an 
age  when  that’s  important.  This  way  I 


won’t  have  to  give  iqj  farming  entirely.” 

These  were  sonie  of  the  possibilities  when 
stockmen  and  silo  manufacturers  began 
surveying  the  wet  corn  silage  picture.  .Ac¬ 
tually,  says  T.  A.  Meyer,  managing  director 
of  the  National  Silo  Association  from  his 
office  in  Louisville,  high  moisture  com  sil- 
age  is  not  new.  It  goes  back  to  a  bulletin 
published  at  the  University  of  Illinois  in 
1914.  But  in  recent  years  the  interest  in  this 
corn  storage  plan  has  skyrocketed.  The 
three  things  which  have  been  largely 
responsible  are  the  development  of  the 
picker-sheller,  unusual  weather  conditions, 
and  the  advent  of  the  airtight  silo. 

But  for  some  years  now  farmers  have 
been  storing  wet  com  in  conventional  silos 
regardless  of  the  type  and  doing  it  success¬ 
fully.  Most  silo  manufacturers  have  been 
selling  silos  for  this  purpose,  especially  in 
the  Corn  Belt  states. 

How  Does  It  Feed? 

Only  one  set  of  c|uestions  remained  to  be 
answered.  Did  corn,  ground  or  shelled  and 
ensiled,  measure  up  to  dry’  corn  as  a  feed? 

The  first  group  of  experiment  station 
workers  to  take  a  close  look  at  this  ques¬ 
tion  was  a  team  of  research  people  at  Pur¬ 
due,  W.  M.  Beeson,  R.  E.  Honnold,  and 
T.  ^V,  Perry  of  the  department  of  animal 
husbandry.  After  some  carefidly  controlled 
checking,  these  researchers  came  forth  with 
the  good  news  that  the  wet  corn  made  an 
even  better  cattle  feed  than  dry’  corn. 

They  uncovered  this  fact  by  a  series  of 
two  trials  in  which  they  fed  groups  of  steers 
and  heifers  both  kinds  of  grain  under  care- 
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fully  controlled  conditions.  In  the  first  trial 
they  divided  40  head  of  two-year-old  steers 
into  four  lots  of  10  steers  each.  Some  of  the 
animals  were  fed  on  ordinary’  dry  corn  and 
others  were  treated  to  high  moisture  ensiled 
corn.  The  corn  for  all  of  them  came  from 
the  same  field  and  the  wet  corn  was  picked 
almost  a  month  earlier  than  the  dry  corn. 
The  first  was  stored  with  a  moisture  con¬ 
tent  of  32.2  per  cent  and  the  later  picking 
contained  17,7  per  cent.  There  was  no 
spoilage  of  either  picking.  The  big  differ¬ 
ence  at  feeding  time  was  the  corn  stored 
wet  in  an  airtight  silo  came  to  the  cattle 
as  silage  with  what  the  researchers  de¬ 
scribed  as  an  “excellent  aroma.” 

.Apparently  the  steers  agreed.  After  a 
second  and  similar  test  feeding,  Dr.  Beeson 
and  his  co-workers  reported  that  fattening 
beef  cattle  fed  on  32  to  33  per  cent  moisture 
corn  ensiled  in  an  airtight  silo  made  10  to 
15  per  cent  more  efficient  gains  than  those 
fed  on  ordinary  dry  corn. 

'I'hen  Iowa  animal  husbandry  research 
peo|}le  checked  the  feed  values  and  came 
up  with  practically  the  same  results.  In  the 
Iowa  experiment  with  72  yearling  steers, 
corn  harvested  at  30  to  32  per  cent  moisture 
was  worth  10  cents  more  per  bushel  as  feed 
for  fattening  cattle  than  low  moisture  corn 
harvested  from  the  same  field.  I’he  high 
moisture  corn  saved  about  8  per  cent  in 
feed  costs  or  1.3  cents  per  pound  of  beef 
produced.  This  8  per  cent  saving  was 
roughly  the  same  as  the  saving  in  lots 
where  stilbestrol  supplement  was  fed  in  the 
experiment. 

What’s  more,  in  high  moisture  corn  test 
feeding  lots  where  stilbestrol  was  fed,  the 
two  savings  combined  for  a  total  of  16 
per  cent  savings.  Here  was  evidence  that 
these  two  were  separate  and  that  a  cattle 
feeder  could  take  advantage  of  both. 

.Additional  research  in  this  field  is  being 
conducted  or  is  getting  under  way  at  the 
University  of  Illinois,  Michigan  State  Uni¬ 
versity  and  the  University  of  Kentucky. 

Most  of  the  research  with  high  moisture 
corn,  so  far,  has  been  with  feeder  cattle. 
There  is  no  reason  to  think  this  ensiled  ear 
corn  wouldn’t  make  an  excellent  feed  for 
dairy’  animals.  In  one  experiment  with 
hogs  there  was  ev’idence  that  hogs  make 
less  efficient  "gains  on  high  moisture  corn 
than  do  cattle.  In  this  Purdue  test,  hogs  fed 
on  high  moisture  shelled  corn  utilized  the 
feed  with  eight  per  cent  less  efficiency  than 
they  did  ordinary’  dry’  corn. 

In  Tama  County,  Iowa,  however,  Rus¬ 
sell  Brandt  has  for  four  years  been  feeding 
both  cattle  and  hogs  on  high  moisture  corn 
stored  in  silos.  W’hen  questioned  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  National  Silo  Association 
some  months  ago,  Brandt  was  feeding  315 
head  of  beef  cattle  and  260  head  of  hogs. 
“I  have  two  silos,”  said  Brandt,  “a  16x50 
in  which  I  store  ground  ear  corn  and  a 
14x50  in  which  I  store  the  shelled  corn.” 
He  rents  three  silos  for  corn  silage  for 
roughage  feeding.  His  16x50  holds  about 
6500  bushels  of  ground  ear  corn  and  the 
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Air  is  the  spoiler  of  damp  corn  or  sorghum.  Exclude  it  and  the  grain  goes  through 
a  fermentation  process  which  preserves  it.  .Airtight  storage  can  be  had  in  two  silos 
now  on  the  market,  the  Harvestore  (opposite)  and  the  Silver  -Shield.  Concrete  silos  and 
grain  bins  can  also  be  made  airtight  by  using  plastic.  A  grain  bin  liner  ( above ) 
has  been  formed  by  sealing  the  edges  of  a  plastic  sheet  to  form  a  tube,  tieing  one  end, 
rolling  like  a  stocking,  and  inserting  into  the  prepared  bin.  Paper  liners  and  plywood 
protect  the  plastic  from  being  pierced  by  bolts  or  other  rough  spots  on  the  bin.  Sticks  hold 
the  rolled  edge  of  the  plastic  liner  against  the  side  of  the  bin  as  it  is  loaded. 

By  sealing  the  doors  and  capping  the  grain  with  plastic  (below)  a  regular  silo  can  also 
be  used.  Preformed  silo  caps  or  sheets  of  plastic  can  be  used  for  the  cover. 
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By  Charles  R.  Koch 


James  Monroe  Smith 
was  the  most  expansive 
of  post-bellum 
Georgia  planters. 

•r 

Legend  has  it  his 
ambition  was  to  own... 


All  the  land  that’s  next 


MAPS  of  Georgia  indi- 


kerchief  around  his  neck,  and  in  cool 
weather  wore  an  ill-fitting  old  coat  which 
“looked  like  it  had  been  tailored  on  the 
farm,”  according  to  Harry  Hodgson,  a  re¬ 
tired  manufacturer  of  Athens  who  used  to 
sell  him  fertilizer  materials.  “But,”  says 
Hodgson,  “I  saw  him  at  a  funeral  once 
when  he  was  all  dressed  up  and  he  was  a 
truly  handsome  man.” 

Jim  Smith  was  born  in  Wilkes  County, 
Georgia,  in  1839,  the  son  of  Zadok  Smith 
and  Phoebe  Boatwright  Mabry'  Smith. 
Jim’s  mother  was  Zadok’s  second  wife;  she 
also  had  a  daughter,  Mary  Mabry,  by  her 
first  husband.  Zadok,  a  widower  when  he 
married  Phoebe,  had  four  sons  by  his  first 
wife.  He  outlived  Phoebe  and  took  unto 
himself  a  third  helpmate,  but  from  that 
union  there  was  no  issue.  This  genealogy 
had  a  tremendously  important  bearing 
upon  one  of  the  most  interesting  facets  of 
the  Jim  Smith  career;  namely,  the  settling 
of  his  multi-million  dollar  estate.  But  that 
comes  later. 

Young  Jim  went  to  work  on  his  father’s 
farm  as  soon  as  he  could  swing  a  hoe.  He 
got  his  early  education  in  the  old  field 
schools  after  crops  were  laid  by,  and  gradu¬ 
ated  with  honors — there  were  only  two 
in  the  class — from  Hiawasee  College  in 
Tennessee  just  before  secession  precipitated 
the  War  Between  the  States.  He  seems  to 
have  been  aiming  at  a  teaching  career,  but 
the  legends  have  it  that  he  studied  law, 
medicine,  in  fact  just  about  everything  but 
nuclear  physics. 

He  found  himself  in  the  Confederate  in- 
{Continued  on  page  98) 


stands  the  long,  white  house  which  was  the 
Marsa’s  residence.  It  originally  contained 
20  rooms,  had  a  fireproof  vault — which  is 
still  extant — and  in  a  day  when  such  lux¬ 
uries  were  a  rarity  even  in  town,  it  boasted 
hot  and  cold  running  water,  acetylene  gas 
lights  and  steam  heat. 

The  plantation  had  its  own  schools,  rail¬ 
road,  cotton  gin,  brick  works,  sawmill,  corn 
and  wheat  mills,  cotton  seed  oil  mill  and 
refinery,  guano  (fertilizer)  plant,  and  a 
blacksmith  shop  with  “a  trip  hammer, 
mould  for  shaping  up  plows,  steel  shears 
for  cutting  cold  steel,  three  furnaces,  tire 
shrinker  and  all  kinds  of  tools  and  ma¬ 
chinery  for  woodwork.”  These  items  were 
detailed  in  a  booklet  published  by  the 
Colonel  in  1912  when  he  was  thinking  of 
retiring. 

The  hotel  at  the  crossroads  was  built  to 
accommodate  the  continual  stream  of  visi¬ 
tors,  salesmen,  buyers  and  professional  ad- 
v’isors  to  the  Colonel.  Rooms  were  $1  jjer 
night  (without  bath)  ;  dinner  40  cents. 

A  commissary  on  the  plantation  did  a 
$50,000  a  year  business,  and  the  general 
store  in  the  town,  an  emporium  also  op¬ 
erated  by  Colonel  Jim,  was  said  to  gross 
around  $100,000. 


Modern  road 

cate  in  the  smallest  possible  type  a 
spot  called  Smithonia  at  the  junction  of 
two  unimproved  road$  in  the  northern  part' 
of  Oglethorpe  County. 

This  dusty  crossroads  w'as  once  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  fabulous  old  Jim  Smith  planta¬ 
tion.  Today  it  is  adorned  with  a  low, 
weather-beaten  country  store  squatting  be¬ 
hind  a  narrow  veranda,  with  the  inevitable 
gasoline  pump  standing  like  a  gaudy  monu¬ 
ment  at  the  side  of  the  road.  Directly  oppo¬ 
site  the  store  is  a  big,  square,  two-story, 
white  frame  house  almost  hidden  behind 
the  towering  pecans  and  oaks  and  mag¬ 
nolias  that  shade  its  lawn. 

Thin,  short,  slow-moving,  slow-talking 
T.  H.  Hancock  presides  over  the  store. 
With  his  cane-bottomed  chair  tilted  against 
a  counter  T.  H.  lets  customers  help  them¬ 
selves  to  a  Coke,  a  bag  of  feed  or  a  package 
of  chewing  tobacco,  makes  change  from  his 
pocket,  and  regales  native  and  stranger 
with  fantastic  tales  about  tbe  hotel  across 
the  road  and  the  legendary  Jim  Smith  w'ho 
built  the  once  vast  and  thriving  agricul¬ 
tural  empire  of  Smithonia. 

James  Monroe  Smith  is  a  legend  in  north 
Georgia.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  old 
Colonel  Jim  was  a  very  real  character — an 
organizer  and  manager  extraordinary — 
and  that  his  Smithonia  plantation  was  the 
largest  and  most  productive  in  post-bellum 
Georgia,  if  not  in  the  entire  South. 

In  its  hey-day  it  contained  over  20,000 
acres,  fanning  out  from  the  mile  square 
town  which  was  its  commercial  center. 
About  a  mile  north  of  the  crossroads  still 


Meet  the  Marsa 

The  master  of  this  realm  was  a  bachelor. 
He  is  remembered  as  a  heavy-set,  grey- 
bearded  patriarch  of  medium  height  with 
a  wen  as  big  as  a  cabbage  on  his  neck.  He 
weighed  over  200  pounds  in  his  prime,  but 
carried  no  excess  fat,  had  a  big,  gross  body 
and  hands  like  hams.  He  usually  draped  a 


The  veranda  of  his  20-rooni  mansion  was  Jim  Smith’s 
fair  weather  office.  From  that  spot  the  grey-bearded, 
bachelor  patriarch  (opposite  page)  directed  all 
the  activities  of  his  20,000-acre  plantation  empire, 
which  included  its  own  railroad,  cotton  gin, 
brick  works,  sawmill,  cottonseed  oil  mill  and  refinery, 
guano  plant  and  blacksmith  shop.  A  Negro  boy 
was  always  at  hand  to  lace  an  open  shoe  or  carry  a 
message  to  one  of  the  overseers  in  the  field. 

Marsa  Jim  provided  schools  (right)  for  the  children 
of  the  hands.  After  building  the  Smithonia  and 
Dunlap  Railroad  to  connect  with  the  Georgia  Rail¬ 
road  south  of  his  plantation,  he  later  built 
another  line  to  connect  with  the  Seaboard  so  he 
would  get  competitive  rates.  The  Brooks  locomotive 
was  the  pride  of  the  plantation.  The  immobilized, 
weed-surrounded  combination  coach  (below), 
as  it  looks  today,  is  the  sole  relic  of  the  days  when 
the  Colonel  would  roll  down  the  line  in  style 
to  meet  the  express  at  the  junction.  With  her 
stained-glass  transoms  and  brass-railed  platforms 
she  was  a  wheeled  palace  when  Smith  bought  her 
from  an  Indiana  car  shop  for  $2,.')00. 


mine! 


GRUB  RUB-OUTy4in  inside  job 

Systemics  can  control  an  ugly  white  grub  which  spends  half  its  life  eating  its  way  through  cattle 
flesh  and  hide  to  the  tune  of  more  than  $100,000,000  annually 


Ask  the  tanner.  He  will  hold  up  a 
L  bend  of  leather,  scar-spotted  in  the 
thickest,  sole-leather  part  of  the  hide.  Ask 
the  meat  packer.  In  mid-April  he  can  sel¬ 
dom  find  a  carcass  without  25  pounds  of 
yellow,  rotten,  gelatinous  meat,  where  the 
cattle  grub  larx’ae  eased  their  way  through 
cattle  flesh. 

Ask  the  animal.  Ask  him  how  he  likes  30. 
or  40  grubs  the  size  of  a  .45  slug  eating 
the  tender  muscle  of  his  back.  He  can  only 
show  you.  Show  by  rubbing  the  offending 
back  against  post  and  rail ;  show  by  reduced 
gains  in  feed  lot;  show  by  throwing  up  his 
tail  and  running  like  a  half-shot  rabbit 
when  the  adult  heel  fly  comes  near  him. 
He’ll  run  off  many  a  butcher’s  pound  to 
avoid  a  fly  that  can’t  bite.  He’ll  run  into 
fences  and  cut  himself  open  on  barbed 
wire.  Or  he’ll  stand  belly-deep  in  a  muddy 
water  hole  to  keep  off  the  fly,  and  make 
himself  prey  to  every  moisture-loving  virus 
from  leptospirosis  to  Bangs  disease. 

The  cattle  grubs,  or  ox  warbles,  live  a 
sheltered  life  deep  in  the  living  steer  for 
five  months  of  the  year.  They  feed  in  the 
animal  and  gather  around  the  gullet  or  the 
neural  canal,  on  a  lengthy  trip  to  the  back. 
Then  for  four  to  six  weeks  they  gather  in 
the  familiar  bumps  under  the  hide,  mature, 
emerge,  fall  to  the  ground  to  pupate,  be¬ 
coming  the  adult  fly  three  months  later. 
The  adult  fly  li\  es  only  a  week,  mouthless, 
having  a  breeding,  egg-laying  spree.  Con¬ 
trol  is  well-nigh  impossible.  The  eggs  are 
laid  on  the  hairs  of  the  legs  and  belly,  and 
the  grubs  hatch  in  less  than  a  week  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  warm  wet  inside  of  the  animal — 
their  meals  and  overcoats  wrapped  in  one. 

Before  systemics  were  developed,  the 
lar\ae  were  vulnerable  only  when  they 
reached  the  back  of  the  cattle,  and  lived, 
tail  up,  breathing  from  the  hole  they  had 
eaten  through  flesh  and  hide.  They  were 
poisoned  with  a  rotenone  slurry  sprayed  or 


brushed  fiercely  over  the  holes  when  the 
grubs  appeared. 

The  latest  attack  on  the  grub  takes  place 
the  moment  he  sets  a  wriggling  nose  inside 
the  tissue  of  his  host.  For  the  new  poisons 
are  systemic,  selectixe  poisons,  flowing  in 
the  body  fluids  of  the  steer,  harmless  to  the 
host,  swift  death  to  the  pest  who  dares  to 
bite. 

Two  such  chemicals  are  on  the  market. 
Several  are  in  experimental  stages.  The 
two  available  are  Trolene,  as  a  pill  or  bolus, 
Co-Ral  as  a  spray.  Co-Ral  is  a  25  per  cent 
wettable  powder,  used  as  a  spray;  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  the  Chemagro  Corporation  of  New 
York.  Trolene  comes  from  Dow  Chemical 
Company,  Midland,  Michigan.  Both  grubi- 
cides,  new  to  the  United  States,  are  avail¬ 
able  in  all  cattle-producing  areas. 

Trolene  has  had  the  widest  commercial 
testing,  but  the  spray,  Co-Ral,  has  been 
shown  to  be  equally  effective  and  may  come 
into  wide  use.  This  spray  must  be  applied 
at  high  pressure,  to  blast  through  the  hair 
and  thoroughly  wet  the  skin  of  the  animal, 
through  which  the  chemical  must  be  ab¬ 
sorbed  to  be  effecti\e.  The  spray  will  kill 
grubs  and  screwworms,  as  a  systemic,  and 
external  lice  and  flies  as  a  contact  killer. 
Tests  have  shown  a  10-20  day  life  as  a  con¬ 
tact  insecticide,  enough  for  most  wounds 
to  heal,  preventing  re-infection  with  screw- 
v\x5rm. 

The  thumb-sized  bolus  of  Trolene  has 
had  wide  trials  in  many  states.  Hundreds 
of  fanners  have  run  steers  into  cattle 
squeeze  chutes,  and  held  their  heads  while 
the  balling  gun  ejects  an  oiled  bolus  behind 
the  hump  in  the  animal’s  tongue.  The  job 
is  easily  done  after  short  instruction  with 
the  only  tackle  necessary — a  holding  crate 
and  a  $6  balling  gun. 

The  systemics,  bolus  or  spray,  are  used 
at  any  time  after  the  grub  has  entered  the 
animal,  but  before  it  has  reached  the  ani¬ 


mal’s  back.  This  means  July  to  September 
in  the  southern  United  States  and  August 
to  October  in  the  North.  The  systemics  are 
ver\’  rapidly  absorbed  into  the  system — they 
appear  in  the  bloodstream  a  few  hours  after 
dosage.  Then  they  are  slowly  excreted  in 
manure,  urine  and  milk,  until,  sixty  days 
after  treatment,  all  traces  of  the  poisons 
have  vanished.  For  this  reason  milking  cows 
can  only  be  treated  if  they  are  dry  for  sixty 
days  after  treatment — although  cows  suck¬ 
ling  calves  may  be  treated  with  no  harm 
to  the  calf.  All  other  cattle  may  be  treated 
up  to  within  sixty  days  of  slaughter.  How- ' 
ever,  if  a  human  should  consume  some,  it , 
would  take  a  massive  dose  to  cause  trouble. 

The  use  of  systemics  helps  the  farmer 
where  the  grub  hurts  him  most— in  the 
pocket.  As  tests  continue,  and  over  100,000 
cattle  have  taken  Trolene,  the  evidence 
piles  up  to  show,  overwhelmingly,  grub- 
free  cattle  are  a  better  bet  than  their  grubby 
siblings.  Dr.  Earle  Raun,  of  Iowa  State 
College  at  Ames,  ran  a  test  with  77  treated 
steers,  77  untreated.  The  group  dosed  with 
Trolene  gained  an  average  of  2.48  pounds 
a  day  for  106  days  in  feedlot,  the  unpilled 
stt*ers  gained  2.33  pounds  a  day.  A  Cali¬ 
fornia  feed  lot  test  of  two  groups  of  25 
animals  reported  gains  of  1.57  pounds  daily 
for  treated  cattle,  1.22  pounds  for  un¬ 
treated.  A  Kansas  test  of  over  450  cattle, 
half  treated,  half  not,  showed  the  treated 
group  gained  a  quarter  of  a  pound  more 
daily  than  those  without  the  systemic.  On 
slaughter  the  treated  bunch  were  worth 
$5.71  more  per  head  than  the  others.  This 
left  little  question  about  the  value  of  a  proc¬ 
ess  that  costs  between  a  dollar  and  $1.50. 

But  the  merit  goes  far  beyond  the 
farmer’s  paycheck.  Government-sponsored 
drives  to  control  the  grub  in  several  states 
and  many  foreign  countries  have 
shown  complete  control  in  an  area  can 
f  Continued  on  page  82) 
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While  a  steer  may  not  exactly  enjoy  a  spell 
in  the  cattle  squeeze,  it's  a  safe  bet 
he  takes  to  it  a  lot  more  readily  than  the 


oozing  sores  along  his  back  from  which 


a  cattle  grub  can  be  coaxed. 


He'll  gad,  tail-up,  from  the  adult  heel  fly^ 
which  doesn't  bite  or  sting,  because 
something  makes  him  fearful.  How  many 
generations  before  that  something  persuades 
him  to  meekly  allow  the  insertion  of  the 
bolus  that  kills  the  grub  before  it  hurts? 


»*«.-<»** 


By  Charles  Straub 


LITTLE  DAMS  STOP 

BIG  FLOODS 

With  the  help  of  conservation  little  dams  bring  new  life 
to  streams  which  formerly  flowed  only  when  the  rain  fell 


Sandstone  creek  is  an  insignificant 
tributary  of  the  Washita  River  in  west¬ 
ern  Oklahoma.  It  drains  some  65,000  acres 
of  shaley  upland  range  and  flows  its  placid 
way  to  the  main  stream  through  winding 
channels  skirting  productive  meadows  and 
cotton  and  grain  fields. 

But  things  were  not  always  like  this  along 
the  creek.  There  have  been  innumerable 
times  when  angry,  rushing  waters  roared 
between  the  red  banks  and  overflowed  the 
entire  lower  valley. 

A  few  miles  above  its  mouth  the  Sand¬ 
stone  cuts  a  graceful  crescent  along  a  hay 
field  which,  with  the  help  of  irrigation 
water  pumped  from  the  creek,  yielded  five 
whopping  cuttings  of  alfalfa  this  year.  That 
field  belongs  to  veteran  farmer  Harry  Reed. 
It  is  part  of  the  75  acres  of  alfalfa  he  grew 
this  year  on  his  1,080-acre  place  east  of 
Cheyenne,  a  spot  where  General  Custer 
once  ran  a  preview  of  his  massacre — in 
reverse. 

As  Reed  greased  his  mower  preparing 
to  start  on  that  lush  first  cutting  this  sum¬ 
mer  he  recalled  the  year  he  rebuilt  the 
fences  in  that  valley  nine  times.  Every  hard 
rain  brought  a  flood  and  each  flood  took 
the  fences.  And  each  time  the  waters  re¬ 
ceded,  the- fields  were  buried  under  a  new 
layer  of  silt.  Upstream  a  short  piece,  an  old 
harrow  can  be  seen  sticking  out  of  the  bank 
five  feet  below  the  present  level  of  the  field. 

Reed  remembers  just  Such  a  storm  as 
buried  that  harrow.  His  eyes  sparkled  from 
behind  his  sunglasses  as  he  put  the  grease 
gun  back  in  its  bracket  and  rubbed  his  well- 
browned  hand  down  the  side  of  his  overalls. 
“Back  in  the  summer  of  *30,  we  had  a 
beautiful  field  of  wheat  here  in  these  bot¬ 
toms.  It  stood  right  up  to  here,”  he  said, 
as  he  drew  an  imaginary  line  across  his 
chest.  “We  had  our  binder  in  here  and 
Were  ready  to  go  to  work  when  we  saw  a 


big,  black  cloud  coming  up.  We  quit  be¬ 
fore  lunch  and  went  back  to  the  house. 
The  storm  hit  and  after  that  it  was  three 
weeks  until  we  could  get  back  to  the  binder 
and  dig  it  out  of  the  silt.  That  silt  was  so 
deep  that  when  we  walked  over  there  the 
wheat  above  it  came  no  higher  than  my 
knees.” 

“But  that  doesn’t  happen  any  more,”  he 
continued.  “In  May  a  year  ago,  just  to  give 
you  an  example,  we  had  a  real  gully-buster, 
a  five-inch  rain.  The  creek  went  up  to  half¬ 
bank  and  then  it  settled  back  and  ran  about 
two  feet  deep  for  8  or  9  days  and  that  was 
all  there  was  to  a  flood  that  in  the  old  days 
would  have  been  the  end  of  this  alfalfa.” 

Water  in  Torrents 

The  “old  days”  in  the  lexicon  of  Reed 
and  his  neighbors  was  before  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Upper  Washita  Soil  Conserva¬ 
tion  District,  and  the  development  of  the 
Upstream  Flood  Control  Project  on  Sand¬ 
stone  Creek.  In  those  days  crops  in  the 
creek  bottoms  had  about  as  much  chance 
of  maturing — or  even  of  getting  started — 
as  watermelons  on  Hudson  Bay.  All  the 
cotton  was  grown  on  the  hillsides,  some 
wheat  and  corn  was  planted  in  the  bot¬ 
toms  on  the  chance  that  they  might  make 
it,  and  there  was  a  lot  of  Johnson  grass  in 
the  area.  If  the  corn  and  wheat  were 
washed  out,  cattle  could  be  turned  on  the 
Johnson  grass. 

So  far  as  the  water  was  concerned,  it 
was  feast  or  famine,  flood  or  drouth.  But 
such  a  situation  is  not  confined  to  the 
Sandstone.  It  is  typical  the  country  over. 
The  farmer  sees  his  crops  withering  away 
in  the  drouth;  the  rancher’s  gaunt  cattle 
drag  themselves  through  the  mud  flat  that 
was  once  a  pond  bottom  to  suck  the  last 
few  -precious  pints  from  a  rapidly  disap- 
jjearing  waterhole.  Both  farmer  and  ranch¬ 


er  pray  for  rain.  Then  they  get  a  toad 
strangler  that  plows  out  gullies  in  their 
hillsides,  rips  up  their  fences,  submerges 
their  bottoms,  buries  their  wheat  and  corn 
and  cotton  and  hay  lands  under  stinking, 
sterile  layers  of  silt  and  washes  their  live¬ 
stock  to  a  watery  grave  downstream  in  the 
next  county. 

There  are  two  basic  ideas  on  how  these 
destructive  surges  of  water  can  be  con¬ 
trolled.  The  one  looks  to  big  dams  and 
levees  constructed  well  downstream  to 
catch  the  rising  waters  and  hold  them 
away  from  the  cities.  The  other  advo¬ 
cates  a  large  number  of  relatively  small 
detention  structures  on  the  headwaters  and 
tributaries  coupled  with  good  land  man¬ 
agement  practices. 

Partisans  of  this  latter  principle  argue 
that  the  big  dam  approach  leaves  upstream 
towns  and  farmers  and  ranchers  completely 
unprotected;  that  it  necessitates  the  p>er- 
manent  inundation  of  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  acres  of  the  richest  bottomland 
and  the  abandonment  of  farms  and  small 
towns  along  the  floodplain;  and  that  the 
huge  lakes  behind  these  big  dams  are  so 
subject  to  silting  that  they  may  become 
worthless  within  one  generation  after  they 
are  built. 

No  one  denies  there  is  a  lot  to  those 
arguments.  But  will  the  upland  programs 
with  many  small  dams  do  the  job?  The 
Upper  Washita  area  is  a  good  place  to 
seek  the  answer.  And  the  answer  is  “Yes.” 

The  Washita  is  one  of  those  wide,  shal¬ 
low,  aggrading  rivers  of  the  plains.  It  rises 
in  the  Panhandle  of  Texas  and  winds  be¬ 
tween  its  low  banks  for  more  than  600 
miles  eastward  across  Oklahoma,  emptying 
into  man-made  Lake  Texoma  and  the  R.ed 
River  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  state. 
It  has  a  history  of  violent,  destructive 
floods,  72  per  cent  of  the  damage  occurring 
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along  the  small  tributaiies.  As  a  result  of 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944,  the  Washita 
was  one  of  1 1  river  watei'sheds  selected  for 
action. 

It  was  divided  into  64  creek  watersheds 
each  averaging  about  125  square  miles  in 
size.  The  Sandstone  Creek  Project,  in 
Roger  Mills  and  Beckham  counties,  the 
first  to  be  completed,  is  the  World’s  First 
Upstream  Flood  Control  Project.  The  con¬ 
struction  work  was  started  in  1950  and  was 
largely  completed  by  1952. 

There  are  in  all  20  subwatersheds  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Upper  Washita  Soil 
C’onservation  District,  bearing  such  color¬ 
ful  local  names  as  Dead  Indian,  Wildhorse, 
Broken  Leg,  Big  Kiowa,  Quartennaster, 
Beaver  Dam  and  Barnitz. 

The  upstream  programs  use  two  distinct 
measures  in  their  approach  to  flood  con 
trol — land  improvement  works  and  me¬ 
chanical  structures.  The  land  improvement 
includes  terraces,  field  diversions,  cov’er 
cropping,  strip  cropping,  contour  cultiv^a- 
tion,  seeding  native  grasses,  fencing  of 
rassland,  building  farm  ponds,  and  im¬ 
proved  range  management. 

The  mechanical  structures  are  primarily 
detention  reservoirs  and  gully  plugs.  These 
plugs,  which  are  themselves  small  reser¬ 
voirs,  slow  the  runoff  flew^- through  deep 
ullies  and  filter  out  the  silt,  keeping  most 
of  it  from  piling  up  in  the  larger  detention 
reservoirs.  Eventually  they  fill  themselves 
with  silt  and  heal  over  the  gullies. 


Jack  Rhoton  stacks  his  Caddo  switchg;ras.s  hay. 
In  addition  to  the  hay,  he  combined  307 
pounds  of  clean  seed  per  acre,  sold  it  for 
$2  to  $3  per  pound. 


The  land  treatment  is  basic  to  the  plan 
and  the  law  that  autltorizes  federal  assist¬ 
ance  on  these  projects  requires  that  at 
least  50  per  cent  of  the  area  above  the 
reservoirs  must  be  under  conservation 
plans  before  construction  can  begin  on  the 
structures.  Why  build  lakes.  Congress 
asked,  only  to  fill  up  with  mud? 

The  65,000  acres  of  the  Sandstone 
watershed  has  been  blanketed  with  127 
farm  conservation  plans  prepared  with  the 
help  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv-^ice 
technicians.  These  apply  to  58,900  acres. 
There  are  13  gully  plugs  and  24  detention 
reservoirs  with  flood  storage  capacities 
ranging  from  78  to  3,580  acre  feet.  The 
oarthfill  dams  for  these  reserv’oirs  cost  an 
average  of  $50,000  each  with  the  federal 
and  state  governments  paying  the  entire 
cost.  The  land  owners  have  no  expense 
except  to  provide  the  easements  for  the 
sites  of  dam  and  pool. 

Each  reservoir,  as  Fred  Whittington, 
range  conservationist  of  the  Soil  Con¬ 
servation  Service,  explains,  is  like  a  gi¬ 
gantic  bathtub.  It  has  a  very  large  de¬ 
tention  pool  like  the  area  above  the  over¬ 
flow  in  a  tub,  and  a  smaller  permanent  or 
sedimentation  pool  which  corresponds  to 
the  area  below  the  overflow.  The  idea  is 
that  the  runoff  from  a  torrential  rain  will 
fill  this  detention  pool  and  will  be  released 
automatically  and  gradually  through  a 
draw-down  tube  which  feeds  it  into  the 
channel  below  the  dam  no  faster  than  that 
channel  can  handle  it.  The  water  which 
remains  in  the  reservoir  below  the  level 
of  the  draw-down  tube  affords  a  supply 
for  stock  water,  irrigation  and  recrea¬ 
tional  purposes.  To  revert  to  the  bathtub 
example,  the  reservoir,  unlike  the  tub  is 
designed  to  trap  much  more  water  above 
the  overflow  than  below  as  can  be  seen 
in  the  diagram  on  page  70. 

The  detention  pool  is  designed  to  hold 
back  at  least  the  maximum  runoff  to  be 
expected  once  in  25  years — usually  esti¬ 
mated  at  a  single  rain  of  3  to  5  inches. 
Then  there  are  spillways  designed  to  han¬ 
dle  the  flood  of  100-year  frequency  when 
the  detention  pool  is  filled. 

In  outline  these  are  the  measures  which 
it  was  hoped  would  convert  Sandstone 
Creek,  and  eventually  all  of  the  Washita, 
from  a  liability  into  a  valuable  asset.  That 
they  have  been  applied  and  have  worked 
is  evident  from  the  present  condition  of 
the  area  and  the  testimony  of  farmers, 
ranchers  and  conservation  people  who 
had  the  vision  to  initiate  the  program  and 
the  perserverance  to  carry  it  through  and 
who  are  now  reaping  its  benefits. 


The  Sign  Up 

Still,  ideas  like  this,  no  matter  how  sound 
and  promising,  are  never  easy  to  sell.  This 
is  essentially  a  community  project.  The 
community  must  decide  it  wants  a  flood 
control  program  and  petition  the  state 
and  federal  authorities  to  implement  it  if 
the  preliminary  surveys  confirm  the  need. 

Then,  neighbors  must  cooperate  in 


granting  easements  for  the  constriution 
and  maintenance  of  the  dams  and  leser- 
voirs  which  invariably  spread  across  the 
land  of  several  title-holders.  The  average 
site  in  this  locality  of  moderate-sized  hold¬ 
ings  involved  the  signatures  of  five  grant¬ 
ors.  Some  required  20  or  more. 

While  a  conservation  district,  once  es¬ 
tablished,  is  a  political  subdivision  with  the 
power  of  eminent  domain — the  right  to 
condemn  private  property  for  public  use — 
this  right  is  exercised  very  sparingly,  if  at 
all,  by  the  district.  About  the  only  time 
the  Upper  Washita  supervisors  (a  board  of 
supervisors  directs  the  activities  of  the  dis¬ 
trict)  have  resorted  to  it  has  been  where 
court  action  was  necessary  to  clear  title. 

Pipe-smoking  Curtis  Murphy,  a  Foss, 
Oklahoma,  rancher  and  one  of  the  district 
supervisors,  whose  round  face  and  short 
frame  reveals  his  ancestry  as  surely  as  his 
name,  has  specialized  in  signing  up  ease¬ 
ments.  He  has  always  gotten  his  signa¬ 
tures,  but  there  were  times  when  it  was 
not  easy — like  the  time  he  signed  up  three 
quarreling  neighbors  who  refused  to  speak 
to  each  other.  “Lots  of  times,”  he  says, 
“just  when  you  think  you  are  going  to  get 
the  most  help,  you  get  shoved  right  in  the 
creek.” 

But  no  construction  is  started  until  100 
per  cent  of  the  landowners  involved  have 
signed  the  easements.  Murphy  has  ob¬ 
served  that  “if  you  get  a  bunch  of  them 
signed  up  they  help  pressure  the  others. 
The  non-signers  soon  are  afraid  to  come 
to  town.  If  you  sign  part  and  start  the  dam 
work  you’ll  never  get  the  rest  of  them. 

“One  crowd  we’ve  had  wonderful  co¬ 
operation  from,”  Murphy  continues;  “is 
the  county  commissioners.”  He  likes  to 
point  to  one  spot  on  the  Bamitz  water¬ 
shed  where  the  county  road  used  to  cross 
a  draw  on  a  long  bridge,  a  bridge,  inci¬ 
dentally,  which  used  to  be  washed  out 
regularly.  The  project  planner  decided 
this  was  the  perfect  place  for  a  detention 
dam,  so  the  commissioners  gave  them  the 
easement  and  shaled  the  road  on  top  of 
the  dam.  “The  commissioners  know  a 
good  thing  when  they  see  it,”  Murphy  in¬ 
sists.  “They  used  to  have  to  maintain  a 
lot  of  expensive  bridges  all  over  the  coun¬ 
ty;  now  they  get  away  with  tin  whistles — 
pipe  culverts  four  or  five  feet  in  diameter.” 

Suave,  grey-templed,  young  Robert  Al- 
lee,  rancher  and  banker  of  Elk  City  and 
a  keen  supporter  of  the  work,  admits  he 
“wasn’t  at  all  interested  at  first.  I  couldn’t 
see  why  I  should  give  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  80  acres  for  a  water  hole,  but  I 
finally  agreed  that  if  others  would  get  in 
I’d  give  the  land.” 

It  did  not  take  long  for  Allee’s  reluc¬ 
tance  to  turn  to  enthusiasm.  He  operates 
about  10,000  acres  including  a  large  piece 
of  rich  bottom  land  downstream  from  this 
dam  where  he  has  a  150-acre  cotton  base 
and  909  acres  in  wheat. 

“I  used  to  feel  lucky  if  I  harvested  one 
crop  in  three  on  that  land,”  he  says,  “but 
since  the  completion  of  the  program  I 
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From  a  creek  which  used  to  go  dry  as  soon  as  the  flood  had  passed  Harry  Reed  now  irrigates  his  alfalfa. 
He  gets  five  big  cuttings  of  hay  or  two  cuttings  of  hay  and  as  much  as  $140  of  seed  per  acre. 


behind  it  is  on  the  Rhoton  property.  By 
means  of  a  sluice  gate  the  water  from  this 
pool  can  be  tapped  for  the  benefit  of  the 
lands  below  and  Jack  Rhoton  sends  it 
down  through  the  creek  when  he  needs  it 
and  uses  it  for  irrigation.  Silage  sorghum, 
alfalfa,  and  Caddo  switchgrass  are  his  spe¬ 
cialties.  The  silage  and  alfalfa  he  uses  to 
winter  calves;  from  the  switchgrass  and 
the  alfalfa  he  gets  a  rich  hay  harvest  and 
a  crop  of  certified  seed. 

He  feeds  calves  because,  as  he  puts  it, 
“I  grazed  out  all  my  grass  during  the 
drouth,  so  I  sold  all  my  cows  to  give  my 
range  a  chance  to  come  back.  I  have  no 
cattle  on  the  place  at  all  during  the  sum¬ 
mer.”  But  he  makes  up  for  that  during 
the  winter  buying  500-pound  yearlings  in 
October  and  putting  a  pound  a  day  on 
them  until  the  following  May  on  a  hay- 
silage  ration. 

On  a  24-acre  bottom  field  which  for¬ 
merly  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  floods  he 
made  20  tons  of  sorghum  silage  per  acre 
last  year  with  the  help  of  surface  irriga¬ 
tion.  He  put  up  a  lot  of  silage  for  neigh¬ 
bors  who  had  not  irrigated  and  “it  wasn’t 


have  not  lost  a  crop  on  the  Sandstone.  Up 
until  two  years  ago  if  a  man  had  told  me 
you  could  raise  50  bushel  wheat  out  here 
even  on  a  small  piece  I’d  have  told  him 
he  was  crazy.  Now  we  average  32  bushels 
on  909  acres. 

“My  father  used  to  do  a  lot  of  upland 
farming,”  he  points  out,  “but  I’ve  taken 
my  farming  to  the  bottoms  where  it  be¬ 
longs.  I’ve  put  diversion  ditches  on  those 
uplands,  reseeded  them  and  reduced  the 
size  of  my  herd  and  I  feel  I’m  on  the 
right  track.” 

Jack  Rhoton,  who  farms  what  he  calls 
“a  short  section”  on  the  Sandstone  above 
Harrv’  Reed’s  place,  is  another  who  greeted 
the  announcement  that  a  piece  of  his  land 
had  been  selected  for  a  dam  site  with 
something  less  than  unrestrained  joy. 

“I  raised  the  devil  about  it,”  the  lanky, 
balding,  young  farmer  recalls  with  a  grin. 
“There  was  nowhere  you  could  go  to  see 
what  one  of  these  things  looked  like  and  I 
was  skeptical.” 

He  finally  signed,  though,  and  does  he 
regret  it?  “Not  on  your  life.”  Dam  Num¬ 
ber  11  with  a  permanent  pool  of  92  acres 


worth  the  expense  of  cutting  it,”  he  says. 

He  seeded  his  switchgrass  the  middle 
of  May  in  40-inch  rows  and  cultivated 
with  a  tool  bar  cultivator,  plowing  out  the 
middles  and  hoeing  the  rows  for  Johnson 
grass.  He  irrigated  the  whole  field  once 
and  part  of  it  a  second  time.  Results,  1600 
[x>unds  of  hay  and  307  pounds  of  clean 
seed  per  acre.  The  seed  sold  for  $2  to  $3 
per  pound. 

The  Other  Side  of  the  Coin 
Harry  Reed’s  story  shows  the  other  side 
of  the  flood  control  coin.  For  controlling 
the  Sandstone  has  not  only  stopped  floods 
but  has  helped  raise  the  water  table  and 
kept  a  steady  flow  in  a  creek  that  used  to 
be  bone-dry  most  of  the  year. 

Reed  and  a  half-dozen  or  more  like 
him  can  now  pump  their  irrigation  water 
right  from  the  creek.  “It  used  to  be,”  he 
points  out,  “that  a  3  or  4-inch  rain  would 
put  the  creek  on  a  bender  and  a  week 
later  she’d  be  dry.  Now  she  runs  almost 
all  year  ’round  and  we  can  pump  water 
24  hours  a  day  1 1  months  out  of  the  year.” 

In  1957  Reed  made  better  than  $140 


per  acre  on  his  alfalfa  seed  after  taking 
two  cuttings  of  hay  off  the  field  because  of 
irrigation.  A  neighbor  who  did  not  irri¬ 
gate  made  only  $40  worth  of  seed  per  acre 
and  another  neighbor  who  had  irrigated 
his  land  the  year  before  and  probably  had 
some  carryover  of  moisture  made  $100. 


Water  Under  the  Bridge 
The  flow  of  Sandstone  Creek  tells  a  very 
significant  story.  Beginning  on  February 
7,  1952,  the  creek  flowed  99  days  until 
the  middle  of  May.  It  was  dry  until  De¬ 
cember  8  when  the  flow  again  started  and 
continued  until  June  11,  1953,  for  a  total 
of  162  days.  Then  it  dried  up  until  No¬ 
vember  19,  on  which  date  it  again  started 
and  flowed  for  234  days,  drying  up  on 
July  10,  1954.  On  November  1,  the  water 
began  to  run  again  and  flowed  continu¬ 
ously  for  605  days,  finally  drying  up  in 
July,  1956.  The  last  rain  during  that 
period  was  on  October  4,  1955. 

This  continual  improvement  in  flow 
was  despite  subnormal  precipitation.  Nor¬ 
mal  precipitation  for  the  watershed  is 
about  25  inches  per  year,  but  during  the 
period  cited  the  actual  precipitation  rec¬ 
ord  was  as  follows; 


Calendar  Year 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 


Inches  of  Rain 
13.32 
20.09 
16.80 
26.00 
11.98 


One  of  the  most  amazing  sights  to  any 
visitor  to  the  watershed  in  the  late  spring 
or  summer  is  the  confluence  of  Sandstone 
Creek  with  the  Washita  River.  Above  the 
mouth  of  the  creek,  the  Washita,  which 
drains  over  600,000  acres  of  land  up  to 
that  point,  is  dry  as  dust.  Below  is  a  steady 
stream  of  clear  water  coming  from  the 
65,000  acres  of  the  Sandstone  watershed. 


Upkeep 

The  building  of  the  structures  is  only  the 
beginning  of  a  watershed  program.  After 
that  comes  maintenance  which  demands 
continual  care.  The  District,  through  its 
Board  of  Supervisors,  is  solely  responsible 
for  the  expense  of  this  work  and  its  care¬ 
ful  performance. 


One  of  the  men  who  has  contributed 
most  toward  putting  the  Upper  Washita 
District  on  a  sound  financial  footing  while 
at  the  same  time  promoting  upstream 
flood  control  work  all  over  the  country  is 
L.  L.  Males,  the  Cheyenne  banker.  With 
the  assistance  of  his  diminutive,  dark¬ 
haired  wife,  “Red”  Males  has  barn¬ 
stormed  the  land  with  his  illustrated  talks 
telling  the  story  of  the  local  project  and 
selling  the  program  in  areas  which  are 
stricken  with  the  same  pains  which  for¬ 
merly  plagued  the  Sandstone. 

Males  has  his  own  farms;  but  nowhere 
is  he  more  at  home  than  behind  his  desk 
in  that  little  red  brick  bank  in  the  center 
of  Cheyenne  discussing  crops  and  livestock 
prospects  with  his  clients  and  advising 
them  on  their  financial  affairs. 

One  of  his  proudest  boasts  is  the  sound 
financial  condition  of  the  Upper  Washita 
District  and  its  maintenance  program.  As 
of  this  spring  it  had  $90,000  in  equipment 
and  operating  capital.  “It  is  up  to  the 
individual  districts,”  Males  explains,  “to 
maintain  the  structures  and  even  to  con¬ 
demn  and  buy  the  land  for  them  if  the 
owners  won’t  donate  the  easements.  Our 
income  is  from  grass  seed. 

“We  originally  got  a  few  grass  seed 
drills  from  the  Federal  government  for 
about  $1000  each.  We  have  encouraged 
the  local  farmers  to  grow  the  native 
grasses  for  seed  and  we  buy  the  seed  at 
the  going  price  and  resell  it  together  with 
a  seeding  service  to  those  who  are  rebuild¬ 
ing  their  ranges.  Some  of  it  the  district 
buys  itself  to  use  on  the  dams.  We  charge 
$7.75  an  acre  for  the  use  of  the  drill  and 
include  the  seed  with  it.  Currently  the 
ASC  is  paying  up  to  $6  of  this  cost,  so 
the  actual  outlay  to  the  landowner  is  only 
$1.75  jjer  acre,  plus  his  fuel,  time,  and 
equipment.” 

Last  year  the  district  handled  170,000 
pounds  of  grass  seed  and  from  the  first  of 
January  to  the  middle  of  May  this  year 
they  seeded  20,000  acres.  They  handled 
$150,000  worth  of  seed  on  a  5  to  10  per 
cent  markup. 

The  district  now  owns  28  grass  seed 


The  dam  for  a  typical  detention  reservoir  is  shown  in  cross-section  in  this  diagram. 

1  is  the  dam  itself ;  2,  the  outlet,  or  drawdown  tube  ;  3,  the  drain  vaKe  through  which 
water  can  be  released  from  the  permanent  pool ;  4,  the  outlet  pipe ;  5,  the  anti-seep 
collars  ;  6,  the  core  trench  ;  7,  the  borrow  pit  from  which  much  of  the  earth  for  the  dam 
is  taken  ;  8,  the  permanent  pool ;  9,  the  sediment  reserve  ;  10,  the  detentitm  potd  which 
bolds  back  the  runoff  after  a  storm  ;  and  11,  the  spillway  level,  well  below  dam  t<^. 


L.  L.  Males  (above)  a  Cheyenne  banker, 
is  a  district  supervisor  and  a  volunteer 
propagandist  for  the  watershed  idea.  The 
bottomlands  which  yield  32  bushel  wheat 
(right)  were  fields  of  Johnson  grass  until 
the  creek  was  brought  under  control. 
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drills,  2  land  planes,  several  fertilizer 
spreaders,  large  inventories  of  seeds,  and  a 
couple  of  seed  warehouses. 


A  New  Cloud 


Folks  on  the  Sandstone  and  Barnitz  proj¬ 
ects  have  learned  to  look  on  those  ominous 
thunderheads  that  build  up  on  their  west¬ 
ern  horizon  with  the  same  indifference  as 
a  snake  charmer  serenading  his  defanged 
cobra.  But  this  spring  a  new  cloud  cast 
its  shadow  over  their  new-found  security. 
This  is  a  law  suit  filed  by  the  State  of 
Oklahoma  in  the  District  Court  of  Caddo 
County  on  behalf  of  the  Bureau  of  Recla¬ 
mation.  Its  object  is  to  adjudicate  the 
water  rights  of  each  of  the  hundreds  of  in¬ 
dividuals  who  claim  to  have  an  interest  in 
the  water  draining  into  the  Washita  River 
— all  the  farmers  and  ranchers  on  the  up¬ 
stream  projects  who  have  reservoirs  or 
wells  on  their  land  or  who  water  their  stock 
or  irrigate  their  fields  out  of  the  streams. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  is  charged 
with  constructing  two  big  dams  on  the 
Washita  at  Foss  and  at  Ft.  Cobb.  These 
are  to  be  multi-purpose  structures  designed 
not  only  to  prevent  floods  but  also  to  pro¬ 
vide  recreational  facilities,  municipal  water 
supplies  and  irrigation  water  for  these 
downstream  communities  and  farms. 

But  there  seems  to  be  an  inherent  con¬ 
flict  between  these  dams  and  the  upstream 
projects.  For  if  the  upstream  projects  live 
up  to  the  expectations  of  their  planners 
in  controlling  flood  waters  it  may  become 
difficult  to  justify  the  huge  expenditures 
needed  for  the  big  dams  down  the  river; 
furthermore,  if  the  people  downstream 
{Continued  on  page  120) 
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ADIUSTING  TAXABLE  INCOME 

Farmers  can’t  average  taxes  over  the  years,  but 
they  can  save  by  spreading  income  and  expenses 


By  Jack  R.  Miller 


VKRV  YKAR  a  hikkI  iiiuny  fanners  over- 
|)ay  their  income  tax.  Others  don’t 
pay  all  they  should — and  are  caught.  'I  he 
great  debate  between  taxpayers  and  the 
government  started  when  income  taxes 
wen*  first  le\ied  and  probably  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  long  as  taxes  are  collected.  From 
lime  to  time  the  courts  settle  some  of  the 
arguments  in  the  debate.  Others  are  settled 
in  Oongress  which,  seemingly  just  to  make 
things  more  complicated,  is  constantly 
changing  the  lax  laws. 

'I  here  is  no  doubt  over  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  light  to  collect  additional  ta.xes 
when  it  discovers  such  transgressions  as 
tmreported  sales,  deductions  for  items 
that  were  capital  investments,  or  the  use 
of  excessive  depreciation  rates.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  farmer  has  won  some 
battles  in  the  courts  and  in  Oongress  in  his 
constant  search  for  tax  justice.  One  major 
victory  has  been  the  j)in-pointing  ol  legal 
methods  of  adjusting  his  taxable  income. 

Shifting  Income 

I’he  farmer’s  dependence  on  the  ever- 
changing  weather  and  markets  often 
throws  him  into  high  tax  brackets  one 
year,  drops  him  to  little  or  no  tax  the  next. 
If  he  could  average  his  income  over  a 
period  of — say  five  years,  his  total  income 
tax  would  be  far  less  than  under  present 
rules.  As  yet,  the  law  does  not  permit  the 
averaging  method,  but  there  are  some 
lawful  steps  that  can  be  taken  to  shift  in¬ 
come  from  one  year  into  the  next,  when  it 
appears  the  following  year  will  show  a 
lower  income  yield. 

Grain  farmers  accounting  on  a  cash- 
basis,  now  have  been  told  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  that  even  though  they 
deliver  their  grain  to  the  elevator  before 
the  end  of  the  year,  they  can  list  the  sale 
in  the  following  year  if  ( 1 )  they  do  not 
receive  payment  until  the  following  year, 
and  (2)  they  have  a  bona  fide  provable 
contract  (preferably  in  writing)  that  the 
buyer  will  not  pay  for  it  until  the  follow¬ 
ing  year. 

The  second  point  is  vital.  Farmers  who 
have  delivered  grain  and  declined  to  ac¬ 
cept  payment  until  the  next  year  have 
been  successfully  attacked  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Department  on  the  ground  they 
had  the  power  to  demand  and  receive  pay¬ 
ment  before  the  end  of  the  year,  and 
therefore  had  “constructively  received’’ 
payment.  This  power  is  removed  under  a 
contract  such  as  that  suggested. 

Livestock  farmers  w'ould  appear  to  have 
a  chance  for  similar  treatment.  However, 
the  sale  of  livestock  would  have  to  be  made 
to  an  independent  buyer — not  through  a 
commission  firm  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  The  money  from  any  sale  made  by 
such  a  commission  firm  must  be  paid  to 
the  seller  by  the  next  business  day  after 

Depreciation  is  a  major  tax  item.  New  or 
reconditioned  buildings  and  equipment  can 
now  be  depreciated  on  a  declining  balance 
schedule.  A  fair  disposal  value  should  remain 
when  livestock  are  fully  depreciated. 
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the  day  of  sale.  And,  since  the  commission 
finn  is  merely  the  seller’s  agent,  the  sale  is 
made  when  the  buyer  pays  the  commis¬ 
sion  firm,  even  though  the  farmer  may  not 
receive  a  check  until  the  following  year. 

Income  from  labor  or  custom  work  or 
from  produce  sold  during  one  year  can 
usually  be  deferred  until  the  next  merely 
by  waiting  until  the  end  of  the  current 
year  to  bill  the  customers.  Their  payments 
early  in  the  following  year  then  become 
income  for  that  year.  However,  if  the  tax¬ 
payer  normally  bills  at  the  end  of  each 
month,  but  suspends  this  practice  the  last 
two  or  three  months  of  the  year.  Internal 
Revenue  will  probably  question  the  change, 
because  the  taxpayer  had  the  power  to 
demand  and  receive  payment  before  the 
end  of  the  year. 

Shifting  Expenses 

Another  method  of  reducing  taxes  in  a 
year  of  high  receipts  is  to  introduce  ex¬ 
penses  which  normally  would  not  be  paid 
until  the  following  year.  Cash-basis  farm¬ 
ers  must  actually  pay  such  items;  it  will 
not  do  to  sign  a  contract  or  give  a  note  to 
the  supplier.  Cash  or  a  check  (preferably 
a  check  to  better  prove  the  expense)  must 
be  given.  An  individual  low  on  funds  can 
borrow  from  his  bank  to  pay  the  bill,  and 
can  deduct  the  interest  on  the  loan  as  an¬ 
other  item  of  expense.  Some  expenses 
which  can  be  shifted  in  this  manner  are 
seed,  fertilizer,  feed,  and  supplies  —  in 
quantities  which  would  reasonably  be  re¬ 
quired  during  the  following  year.  An  “ad¬ 
vance  deposit”  paid  for  supplies  to  be 
delivered  during  the  following  year  is  not 
deductible,  but  it  is  safe  to  deduct  pay¬ 
ment  for  supplies  delivered  before  the 
close  of  the  year. 

Artificial  transactions  to  shift  expenses 
are  a  waste  of  time  and  an  invitation  to 
trouble.  Many  farmers  have  tried  to  move 
feed  e.xpense  into  a  high  income  year  by 
giving  an  elevator  a  large  check  for  “feed” 
near  the  end  of  the  year  and  then  having 
the  elevator  repurchase  the  “feed”  early 
the  following  year.  Internal  Revenue  will 
allow  the  expense  to  be  deducted,  but  will 
demand  that  the  farmer  set  up  a  grain 
“inventory”  for  this  feed,  ruling  the  com¬ 
modity  was  bought  for  resale  and  not  for 
farm  use.  This  produces  additional  income 
in  the  same  year  in  the  amount  of  the 
inventory  cost  which'  washes  out  the  so- 
called  “expense.” 

A  good  rule  to  follow  is:  Don’t  take 
delivery  on  more  feed  than  will  meet  the 
needs  of  livestock  on  hand  or  expected. 

Payments  for  labor  and  machine  hire, 
soil  and  water  conservation,  should  be  for 
work  actually  done  before  the  end  of  the 
year.  This  expiense  must  not  exceed  25 
pier  cent  of  the  gross  annual  income  from 
farming — the  income  not  only  from  the 
farm  on  which  the  work  is  done,  but  from 
all  farms  operated  or  rented  (on  a  crop 
rental  basis)  by  the  taxpayer.  This  “gross 
income  from  farming”  also  includes  cap¬ 
ital  gain  from  the  sale  of  breeding  and 
dairy  livestock. 


Checks  dated  at  the  year-end  can  cause 
trouble.  Ordinarily  a  check  dated  Decem¬ 
ber  31  will  be  allowed  as  an  expiense  for 
the  current  year.  However,  if  the  check  is 
unusually  large,  or  if  a  lot  of  checks  are 
so  dated,  and  if  the  obvious  purpose  was 
to  shift  expense  into  the  current  year. 
Internal  Revenue  will  determine  the  date 
the  check  w’as  actually  received  by  the 
payee.  If  this  date  is  far  enough  into  the 
new  year  to  disprove  the  taxpayer’s  claim 
that  he  mailed  the  check  before  the  end 
of  the  year,  the  deduction  will  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  for  the  preceding  year.  Moreover, 
if  there  was  not  enough  money  in  the  tax¬ 
payer’s  bank  account  to  cover  the  check 
on  December  31,  the  Revenue  Agent  will 
disallow  the  expense  for  that  year  on  the 
grounds  it  was  not  a  true  “payment.” 

In  contrast,  to  shift  expenses  out  of  the 
current  year  to  increase  abnormally  low 
net  income  of  the  current  year,  payment 
of  bills  should  naturally  be  postponed. 
Reluctant  creditors  are  usually  cooperative 
if  they  are  given  short-term  notes,  and 
interest  on  the  notes  is  a  deductible  item. 

Accrual- Basis  Farmers 
This  income  shifting  has  little  application 
to  accrual-basis  farmers,  whose  inventories 
and  accounts  receivable  are  taken  into 
account  in  determining  their  farm  profit. 
However,  expenses  can  be  shifted  into 
the  current  year  by  taking  delivery  on 
seed,  fertilizer,  feed  and  similar  expense 
items  not  held  for  sale  or  used  in  marketing 


TAX  TERMS 

Here  are  a  few  common  ones: 

Cash  basis  means  income  is  reported 
only  when  cash  or  checks  are  re¬ 
ceived  and  expenses  are  deducted 
only  when  cash  or  checks  are  given 
for  them. 

Accrual  basis  means  income  is  re¬ 
ported  not  only  when  cash  and  checks 
are  received,  but  when  work  is  done 
or  sales  are  made  for  which  payment 
is  due;  and  expenses  are  deducted 
not  only  for  cash  or  checks  given  for 
them,  but  for  debts  owing  for  them. 

Straight  line  means  dividing  the 
number  of  years  of  estimated  life  into 
the  cost  (less  salvage  or  trade-in 
value)  and  taking  an  equal  amount 
of  depreciation  for  each  year,  break¬ 
ing  this  down  into  months  where  the 
item  is  purchased  during  the  year. 

Declining  balance  means  the  f>er- 
centage  rate  of  depreciation  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  entire  cost  in  arriving 
at  the  first  year’s  depreciation  ( if  the 
item  is  purchased  during  the  year, 
then  only  a  pro  rata  portion  is 
taken)  ;  the  second  year’s  deprecia¬ 
tion  is  computed  by  applying  the 
percentage  rate  to  the  “declined  bal¬ 
ance,”  namely  the  cost  minus  the  first 
year’s  depreciation;  and  so  on. 


produce  (for  example,  egg  cartons,  fruit 
baskets)  and  not  includable  in  inventories. 
As  with  cash-basis  farmers,  they  can  have 
soil  and  water  conservation  work  done 
before  the  end  of  the  year — even  though 
payment  for  this  work  is  not  made  until 
the  following  year. 

Depreciation  Adjustments 
Under  the  1954  Internal  Revenue  Code 
taxpayers  can  u.se  the  declining  balance 
method  of  depreciation  (with  double  the 
straight-line  rate)  in  the  case  of  new  or 
reconditioned  equipment  and  buildings. 
Thus,  a  tractor  with  a  normal  straight- 
line  rate  of  10  jaer  cent  could  be  set  up  on 
a  declining  balance  rate  of  20  per  cent. 
This  enables  taxpayers  to  recover  two- 
thirds  the  cost  in  one-half  the  normal  life 
of  the  asset.  Although  this  can  be  of  real 
value  to  the  farmer,  there  are  two  pitfalls 
to  guard  against:  (1)  Using  a  double 
rate  which  is  too  high  because  it  is  based 
on  a  straight-line  rate  that  is  too  high. 
For  example,  if  you  usually  trade  in  your 
tractors  after  four  years,  you  could  legiti¬ 
mately  use  a  four-year  life  for  straight- 
line  depreciation,  provided  a  fairly  high 
salvage  or  trade-in  value  is  used.  How¬ 
ever,  if  you  dj^ide  to  put  your  new  trac¬ 
tors  on  the  declining  balance  method,  you 
would  not  be  allowed  to  use  a  50  per  cent 
rate  (double  the  rate  based  on  your  four- 
year  straight-line  method).  The  regu¬ 
lations  state  the  true  “normal”  life  must 
be  used  as  a  basis  in  determining  the  dou¬ 
ble  the  straight-line  rate.  (2)  The  second 
pitfall  is  depreciating  an  asset  below  rea¬ 
sonable  salvage  value. 

This  second  pitfall  causes  trouble.  It  is 
a  stumbling  block,  not  only  for  declining 
balance  method  taxpayers  but  for  those 
using  the  straight-line  method  as  well. 
Revenue  agents  take  great  care  in  search¬ 
ing  farm  depreciation  schedules  for  in¬ 
stances  where  farm  buildings  and  other 
improvements,  breeding  and  dairy  live¬ 
stock,  and  equipment  have  been  depre¬ 
ciated  down  to  zero  or  thereabouts.  Where 
it  serves  their  purfK)se  of  collecting  more 
tax,  they  will  not  allow  such  deductions 
because  the  law  does  not  permit  deprecia¬ 
tion  below  a  “reasonable  salvage”  value. 

Depreciation  taken  on  purchased  breed¬ 
ing  and  dairy  livestock  is  particularly 
vulnerable,  because  the  deductions  are 
allowable  at  100  cents  on  the  dollar,  while 
any  long-term  capital  gain  from  the  sale 
of  such  animals  is  taxed  at  only  50  cents 
on  the  dollar.  Internal  Revenue  agents 
know  that  depreciating  such  animals 
below  a  reasonable  market  value  artificially 
increases  long-term  capital  gain  when 
they  are  sold  and  they  will  disallow  the 
excessive  depreciation. 

To  avoid  this,  it  is  best  to  establish  a 
reasonable  salvage  value  (using  a  higher 
value  if  the  assets  will  be  used  for  less 
than  their  normal  life)  for  all  breeding  and 
dairy  livestock  listed  on  the  depreciation 
schedule  and  for  all  buildings  and  equip¬ 
ment  costing  $1,000  or  more.  (Revenue 
(Continued  on  page  129) 
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A  busy  farmer  may  find  the  easiest  way  to  be  in 
three  places  at  once  is  with  a  radio,  an  intercom 
or  a  telephone.  The  holler  is  almost  out  of  date 


Three  years  AGO,*7ini  Reiter  flew  jets.  At  500  miles  an  hour, 
and  45,000  feet  nearer  to  heaven  than  you  and  I,  a  shout  is 
wasted  breath.  So  they  used  radio.  “Lockland  tower,  this  is 
Zombie,  two  seven  east,  four  five  thousand,  landing  instructions.” 
Zombie  is  Jim  Reiter. 

Today,  Jim  Reiter,  dark,  well-built  and  fast-moving,  is  a 
farmer  in  Milligan,  Indiana.  But  he  still  uses  radio  to  control 
his  operation.  “Tractor  487,  this  is  Zombie.  Going  ten-seven  to 
talk  to  some  magazine  writer,”  Ten-seven  means  “out  of  vehicle.” 

This  is  the  way  communication  has  come  to  a  1,000-acre 
farm  in  the  Midwest.  To  the  big  ranchers  of  Arizona,  Texas, 
California  and  the  great  wide-open,  radio  telephones,  private 
radio  and  walkie-talkies  are  perhaps  old  hat.  But  Jim  Reiter’s 
communications  network  is  not  in  the  West  where  miles  are 
mouse-steps,  and  the  farmers  wear  seven-league  boots.  It  is  on 
a  farm  unusual  for  nothing  except  perhaps  its  efficiency — no 
fancy  showplace. 

Communications  is  a  word  which  is  growing  to  have  a  new 
meaning  in  farming.  It  is  no  longer  the  TV  with  the  $64,000 
question  or  the  radio’s  syrupy  voice  selling  wonder  pills.  Com¬ 
munications  is  the  movement  of  messages  to  smooth  the  running 
of  a  farm  organization.  The  telephone  springs  to  mind  at  once. 
But  this  is  no  longer  all — and  the  phone  itself  has  had  its 
changes.  And  some  of  them  have  farm  application. 

But  radio,  and  intercom  systems,  phone  extensions  and  private 
lines  are  innovations  that  can  save  more  than  a  step  or  two. 
They  save  the  dimes,  and  the  dollars.  Wisely  placed,  they  soon 
pay  for  themselves. 

The  Reiter  farm  is  in  two  blocks,  roughly  600  and  400  acres 
each.  There  is  an  elevator  on  the  larger  plot  of  land,  not  far 
from  the  farmhouse.  The  base  radio  station  is  in  the  house,  run 
by  Mrs.  Reiter.  Two  tractors  and  the  pick-up  have  jnobile 
stations.  Driving  the  pick-up,  Reiter  is  constantly  on  the  air. 
He  reports  his  position  regularly  to  his  wife,  and  discusses  prob¬ 
lems  with  foreman  on  one  tractor,  hand  on  another. 


“When  my  father  died  in  August,  1956,”  he  said,  “I  was  left 
the  whole  operation.  Before,  I  had  handled  only  the  grain  end 
of  the  farm.  My  father  handled  the  livestock.  After  his  death  I 
just  had  to  have  a  way  of  keeping  up  with  the  men.”  He  tried 
a  small  radio,  with  about  a  two-mile  range,  but  it  proved 
unsatisfactory.  On  the  fourth  of  February  last  year  he  signed 
a  contract  with  Motorola  for  equipment,  and  on  the  fourth  of 
May  was  on  the  air,  licensed  and  lawful.  Now  it  is  even  easier. 
On  June  5,  1958,  the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
ruled  that  any  bona  fide  business  could  be  granted  a  license  for 
radio.  And  the  change  is  great.  “After  a  wxjek  the  whole  farm 
operation  was  filled  with  new  life,”  said  Reiter. 

“At  first  the  men  used  the  radio  very  little — they  were  un¬ 
accustomed  to  it.  They  even  forgot  to  use  it.”  Reiter  smiled. 
“After  a  week,  they  called  for  every  little  thing.  They  even 
called  to  ask  what  time  it  was.  But  when  the  newness  wore  off 
they  stopped  that.  After  two  months  it  was  strictly  for  business 
— and  has  been  ever  since.” 

Reiter  believes  the  radio  saves  him  a  three-bottom  tractor  and 
at  least  one  man.  “This  morning  I  saved  an  hour  by  one  call,” 
he  said,  “and  you  would  have  waited  to  catch  me  if  my  wife 
hadn’t  radioed  you  were  here.”  Reiter’s  60-watt  station  with 
30-watt  mobiles  has  a  normal  30-mile  range,  but  with  radio, 
freak  receptions  sometimes  happen.  Three  nearby  radios — a  vet, 
a  construction  company,  and  a  TV  salesman — are  on  different 
frequencies,  so  give  him  no  trouble.  But  two  months  to  the  day 
after  installation,  a  long  distance  reception  from  Tuscola,  Illinois, 
saved  Reiter  the  cost  of  the  radio  and  then  some. 

Skies  were  clear  and  blue  over  the  farm,  and  Reiter  was  in 
the  field.  “I  had  2,000  bushels  of  wheat,  better  than  $4,000 
worth,  on  wheels  in  the  field,  and  my  foreman  was  baling 
alfalfa,”  said  Reiter.  At  noon,  Mrs.  Reiter  overheard  the 
Tuscola  station,  a  chemical  company,  discussing  a  sudden  tor¬ 
rential  downjx)ur  moving  east.  Milligan  is  east  of  Tuscola.  She 
told  her  husband,  and  he  started  moving  the  crops.  “Most  of 
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Communications  is  control.  Perhaps  it  is  a  warning  from  boss 
to  tractorman  (above)  that  although  the  sun  is  shining,  there  is  a 
storm  nearing.  Perhaps  it  is  an  everlistening  ear,  sitting  quietly 
above  two  lambing  ewes  (opposite  page)  on  the  Marek  farm,  in  Illinois. 
Or  it  may  be  a  telephone  extension  in  a  turkey  house,  with  a  nearby 
squawk  box  tuned  to  tell  when  the  birds  are  crowding  (bottom  right). 

The  turkey  on  his  arm  isn’t  talking,  but  C.  R.  Fitch  is,  and  the  buzzer  by 
his  right  hand  brought  him  to  the  phone.  Communications  is  convenience. 

it  was  on  wheels,”  said  Reiter,  “but  we  had  to  hurry.  The  sky 
darkened,  and  the  rain  came  in  a  rush.  We  saved  all  the  alfalfa 
but  it  hit  one  batch  of  wheat,  the  last  wagon  load.  That  load 
alone  had  to  be  dried.  We  saved  $6,000  right  there.” 

It  hasn’t  all  been  plain  sailing  for  Reiter.  There  have  been 
snags  to  radio.  One  of  his  mobiles,  a  10-watt  unit,  had  a  faulty 
tube,  and  couldn’t  be  heard  at  the  extremes  of  the  farm.  Also 
the  radios  put  a  strain  on  the  six-volt  batteries  of  tractors  and 
pick-up.  “Receiving  is  OK,”  said  Reiter,  “but  transmitting  takes 
about  the  same  power  as  a  starter  motor.  After  a  lot  of  talking 
we  sometimes  have  trouble.”  The  latest  radios,  with  transistors 
instead  of  tubes,  prevent  some  of  this.  Reiter’s  men  took  time  to 
learn  the  use  of'  radio.  “When  I  first  got  the  system,  I  had  to 
repeat  everything  at  least  once,  which  slowed  things  down. 
Whelti  the  men  got  used  to  the  sort  of  thing  they  could  expect  to 
hear,  things  quickened  a  lot.” 

One  of  the  best  uses  for  the  radio  was  coordinating  the  corn 
hauling  on  the  Reiter  farm.  “We  moved  a  mobile  unit  to  the 
picker-sheller,  put  it  in  a  mail  box  to  keep  out  the  dust  and  pro¬ 
tect  it,  and  set  it  up  near  the  driver.  He  would  call  20  minutes 
before  he  needed  a  truck,  and  one  would  go  out  to  the  field.  The 
driver  could  get  out  of  one  truck  into  another — never  a  minute 
wasted.”  Reiter  continued,  “Without  radio  the  trucks  piled 
up  at  one  end  or  the  o^her  and  wasted  plenty  of  time.  Now  I  can 
do  with  one  less  truck  and  driver.  Best  of  all  is  the  speed  after  a 
breakdown.  Last  fall  when  part  of  the  picker  head  broke,  I  was 
in  town  in  the  pick-up,  right  near  a  dealer.  I  brought  the  part 

(Continued  on  page  88) 
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The  New  U-Barn 


A  simplified,  functional  design  cuts  building 
costs  and  permits  the  doubling  of  herd  size 
with  no  additional  labor  requirements 


WHEN  NEWS  OF  THE  1849  California 
gold  rush  reached  the  quiet  village  of 
Wilster  in  Germany,  Luther  Engelbrecht, 
an  adv'enturous  farm  boy,  set  out  to  seek  his 
fortune.  Because  of  Luther  Engelbrecht’s 
quest,  there  is  a  shining  new  U-shaped 
dairy  layout  on  the  farm  of  his  grandson, 
Adolph,  in  the  hills  of  Madison  County, 
New  York.  The  uprights  -%(  the  U  are 
gleaming,  steel-clad,  pole-frame  buildings, 
a  loafing  barn  on  one  side,  a  separate  feed¬ 
ing  area  on  the  other.  The  base  is  the  milk¬ 
ing  parlor  and  milk  house. 

Adolph  Engelbrecht  is  a  slender,  gray¬ 
ing,  soft-spoken  dairyman  who  moves 
about  this  layout  with  the  lithe  step  of  a' 
cat.  The  barn,  he  tells  visitors,  is  a  direct 
result  of  his  interest  in  his  grandfather’s 
romantic  youth.  And  listening  to  Adolph 
tell  the  story  is  a  delightful  experience. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  the  careful  precision 
-  of  his  farming  methods,  Adolph’s  language 
is  as  carefree  as  a  summer  calf  and  as  un¬ 
expected  as  a  rise  in  the  price  of  milk. 
“The  Soil  Conversation  people  help  me 
work  with  these  hills,”  he  said  the  other 
day.  And  he  sometimes  wonders  what  “that 
fellow  Izaac  Benton  down  in  Washington 
is  going  to  do  about  the  surpluses.” 

But  to  get  back  to  the  bam.  “If  I  hadn’t 
tried  to  find  out  about  Grandfather’s  place 
at  Sutter’s  Mill,  I  wouldn’t  have  seen  those 
big  dairies  out  in  California,”  he  said, 
“and  if  I  had  never  seen  them  I  wouldn’t 
have  been  sold  on  loose  housing  and  I 
wouldn’t  have  had  the  nerve  to  build  this 
— my  neighbors  would  have  laughed  me 
out  of  it.” 

In  the  summer  of  1950,  Engelbrecht  left 
his  stanchion  bam  and  25-cow  herd  of 
Holsteins  in  the  friendly  hands  of  relatives 
and  took  off  for  the  West  Coast  in  an 
effort  to  piece  together  the  story  of  grand¬ 
father’s  adventures.  He  came  home  with 
some  good  stories  and  a  whole  new  con¬ 
cept  of  dairying  as  well. 

Grandfather,  it  developed,  had  been  a 
very  smart  individual  indeed.  He  had  let 
the  more  reckless  tyTies  hunt  for  gold  with 
pick,  pan,  and  flume  while  he  prepared  to 
relieve  them  of  the  burden  of  a  kleine 


at  the  wrong  time  and  the  wrong  place.” 

After  amassing  a  small  fortune  and  sur¬ 
viving  a  variety  of  experiences  with  miners, 
loggers,  Indians  and  frontiersmen  of  the 
calibre  of  his  friend  “Carson  Kit,”  Grand¬ 
father  Engelbrecht  returned  to  Germany 
to  seek  a  bride.  But  he  never  forgot  the 
Golden  VV’est. 

He  never  stopped  telling  tall  tales  of  the 
great  trees  and  the  mountains  and  the 
fertile  valleys  of  the  land  of  the  Sierras.  So 
constantly  did  he  dwell  and  enlarge  on 
these  wonders  that  he  became  the  butt  of 
the  jibes  of  the  village  boys.  Adolph,  who 
was  born  in  Germany,  says  his  most  vivid 
memory  of  the  old  man  is  of  the  boys  in¬ 
furiating  him  with  their  taunts,  “How  big 


I'hc  Engelbrecht  dairy  unit  consists  of  a 
loafing  barn,  to  the  left  of  the  drawing, 
a  covered  bunker  silo  and  hay-feeding  area, 
on  the  right,  and  a  herringbone  milking 
parlor  at  the  top,  all  centered  around  a 
v\ide,  hlacktopped  court.  At  milking  time 
the  cows  move  up  the  alley  on  the  right  of 
the  hay-feeding  area,  are  held  in  the  space 
at  the  upper  part  of  the  feeding  harn. 

.Adolph  Engeihrecht  (left)  studies  the 
plans  with  Larry  Rogers,  the  builder,  and 
Ivan  Bigalow,  of  U.  S.  Steel,  who 
designed  the  layout. 


fraction  of  it.  Specifically,  he  went  into  the 
dairy  business;  and  he  operated  on  a  scale 
that  makes  him  the  envy  of  his  grandson 
and  any  other  dairyman  who  hears  the 
story. 

He  bought  cows  from  the  Indians  and 
Spaniards  and  established  a  self-service 
dairy.  When  the  miners  came  for  their 
milk  they  were  assured  of  an  absolutely 
fresh  and  undiluted  product;  for  their’s 
was  the  privilege — and  the  necessity — of 
doing  their  own  milking. 

On  that  market  milk  bought  $3 — per 
cup!  And  grandfather  got  all  of  the 
consumer  dollar  it  is  possible  to  get 
without  a  blackjack.  Adolph  can 
hardly  be  blamed  for  saying, 
“I’m  in  the  wrong  business. 
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The  workmen  (left)  are  settini;  the  plates  on 
the  feeding  barn.  They  measure  from  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  one  pole  to  the  center  of  the  next  to  get 
the  measurement  of  each  plate.  The  end  plate 
extends  2  inches  beyond  the  outside  of  the  corner 
pole.  The  post  holes  (lower  right)  should  be  20  to 
22  inches  in  diameter  to  give  plenty  of  leeway 
for  lining  up  and  room  for  tamping.  It  is  quicker 
to  dig  through  blacktop  than  to  pour  the  material 
around  the  poles  after  they  have  been  set.  The 
floor  of  the  hay  feeding  area  (right)  is  cleaned 
with  a  tractor  scraper. 


Silage  is  completely  self-fed  from  the  box  silo  (above).  The  diagonal 
2  by  4  slats  in  the  feeding  gate  keep  the  cows  from  wasting  silage,  while 
the  weight  of  the  cows  on  the  platform  helps  to  hold  the  gate  in  place 
while  they  eat.  This  floor,  too,  is  of  blacktop. 


BUILDING  A  HORIZONTAL  BOX  SILO 

Tke  followiii  table  shows  the  size  of  the  horizontal  hot  silo  needed  for 
varioes-sized  herds  and  feedint  seasons  when  each  aniinal  is  fed  8  pounds  per  day 
and  silace  weifhs  50  pounds  per  cubic  foot. 
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were  those  trees  in  California,  old  man?” 
Whereupon  Grandfather  would  take  after 
them  with  his  cane. 

Grandmother  Engelbrecht,  however, 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  strange 
land  across  the  sea.  So  the  old  man  never 
returned  to  America.  Yet  his  dying  request 
of  -Adolph’s  father  was,  “Take  the  boys  to 
California.”  That  was  in  1910  when 
Adolph  was  only  four. 

Adolph’s  father  set  out  to  obey  the 
injunction,  but  the  family  got  no  farther 
west  than  Iowa  where  relatives  had  located 
some  time  earlier.  After  a  short  time,  they 
found  their  way  to  Wisconsin.  Then,  in 
1918,  they  found  the  170-acre  New  York 
farm  which  has  been  the  Engelbrecht 
homestead  ever  since.  It  was  owned  by 
another  German  Lutheran  who  was  hav¬ 
ing  a  hard  time  weathering  the  feelings  of 
the  war  period.  The  problem  of  a  down 
payment  was  almost  overwhelming  until 
the  seller  noticed  a  picture  among  the 
Engelbrecht  possessions  of  Mother  Engel- 
brecht’s  brother,  a  Lutheran  minister.  He 
accepted  the  picture  as  the  down  payment, 
knowing  that  family  honor  made  it  the 
safest  sort  of  bond. 

The  family  dug  in  with  a  will  and  a 
tremendous  amount  of  hard  work  and  in 
the  course  of  the  years  were  eventually  in 
a  position  to  put  a  match  to  the  mortgage. 

After  the  death  of  his  father,  Adolph 
took  over  the  operation  of  the  farm;  but 
aside  from  substituting  horsepower  for 
horses  he  made  few  basic  changes  at  first. 
The  California  trip  convinced  him,  though, 
that  loose  housing  was  the  only  way  to 
handle  cows.  When  he  came  home  he  tore 
out  the  stanchions  in  his  old  barn,  put  in 
a  milking  parlor,  and  increased  the  size  of 
his  herd  by  15  cows — about  all  a  man 
could  do  while  harnessed  to  a  big,  cumber¬ 
some,  19th  century  bam. 

{Continued  on  page  109) 


Besides  the  materials  indicated  m  the  Dun. 
the  tollowini  are  also  needed: 

2  pressure-creosoted  posts  lor  each  4' 
ot  length  plus  2  posts  tor  each  end: 
concrete  and  re'nforcing  tor  10'  apron  at 
Iront;  2"  x  4"  lorm  lumber  tor  concrete: 
tie  wire  lor  reintorcing;  1"  x  4"  lumber  tor 
temporary  bracing  ol  posts;  material 
lor  teeding  gate,  it  desired;  plastic  sheets 
or  other  material  lor  covering  silage 
All  side  wall  planking  must  be 
tongue  and-groove  and.  it  possible, 
end  matched 


Hard-Headed  FACTS  Dictate  All  Common  Sense  Behlen  Designs 


iw 


'  How  to  Put  More  Money  in 
,Your  Pocket  at  Harvest  Time 

I  by  ALEX  DREIER  &  LLOYD  BURLINGHAM 

(Narrators  of  Common  Sense  Ideas  on  NBC  Radio's  Saturday 
Morning  Monitor  Program,  “  This  Farming  Business") 


In  years  of  farm  newscasting,  we’ve  seen  few  truly  superior  products. 
Products,  that  is,  that  have  all  the  hard-headed.  Common  Sense  features 
found  in  Behlen  Designs. 


H«r«  ora  the  facts,  os  wa  investigated  and  found: 


FACTS 


GRAIN  DRYER 


a  The  Behlen  Batch-Type  Grain  Dryer 
will  dry  your  grain  as  fast  as  any 
2-row  picker  can  pick  it. 
a  The  Behlen  removes  623  gals,  of  water 
from  a  500-bu.  batch  of  30%  moisture 
corn  in  2%  hours.  That’e  4.1  gallons 
every  minute  . . .  That’s  drying! 

a  Behlen’s  powerful  Axial-Vane  Fan 
forces  78  cubic  feet  of  this  heat- 
charged,  drying  air  (H/A  Power) 
through  every  bushel  eiery  yninute. 
a  Your  Behlen  can  last  you  10  times 
longer;  because  Behlen  engineering 
moves  the  air  . . .  not  the  grain.  This 
means  your  Behlen  grain-moving  equip¬ 
ment  is  in  gear  only  1/lOth  the  time, 
a  Behlen  Dryers  (with  4  new  improve¬ 
ments)  are  available  in  250,  lPf5.  and 
500-bushel  capacities.  They  will  all 
operate  off  your  tractor’s  PTO  or  elec¬ 
tricity  or  gasoline  or  L-P  gas. 


FACTS 


CORN  CRIB 


a  The  Behlen  Corn  Crib — with  exclusive 
“Steep  Pitch”  roof  design — ^gives  you 
full  use  of  otherwise  wasted  (but  “paid- 
for-in-full”)  crib  space  above  the  eaves. 
This  is  because  Behlen’s  Common  Sense 
design  follows  the  natural  pitch  of 
free-flowing  grain. 

a  Extra-wide  crib  door  lets  you  get  your 
tractor’s  front-end  unloader  into  the 
doorway  for  quick,  easy  unloading. 

a  All  Behlen  Corn  Cribs  are  galvanized 
with  a  heavy  zinc  coating ...  offer 
welding.  There  are  no  exposed  weld 
spots  where  rust  can  start. 

a  Behlen  All-Metal  Steel  Mesh  Corn 
Cribs  are  available  in  sizes  ranging 
from  611  to  1,940  bushels, 
a  And,  Behlen  Tunnels  and  Vents  pro¬ 
vide  greater  air  circulation  . . .  safer 
grain  storage.  (Available  in  10”,  16” 
and  31"  diameters.) 


GRAIN 

BINS 


Exclusive  “Steep  Pitch”  roof 
design  is  now  used  on  all 
deep-corrugated  Behlen  Grain 
Bins.  Non-aging  rubber  gas¬ 
kets  seal  vermin  and  weather 
out . . .  seal  grain  in.  Exclu¬ 
sive  double-seal  door  with¬ 
stands  pressure  with  no  need 
for  cross-ties,  rods,  or  bars. 
Available  in  950  to  3.590- 
bushel  capacities. 


FACTS 


POWR. 

STEER 


CURVET  BUILDING 

New  Frameless  Metal  Build¬ 
ing — the  Behlen  Curvet — has 
unlimited  farm  uses.  This 
low-cost  building  can  be  en¬ 
larged  at  any  time  by  adding 
new  panel  sections.  Self- 
framing  3-inch  deep  channel 
ridge  panels  form  sturdy, 
rigid  frame  arches.  Delivered 
in  40-foot  widths  . . .  length 
unlimited. 


It  will  pay  you  to  attach  a 
Behlen  Powr-Steer  to  your 
tractor.  Powr-Steer  reduces 
fatigue  . . .  lets  you  operate 
your  tractor  longer  and  safer. 
Behlen  Powr-Steer  operates 
off  your  tractor’s  hvdraulic 
sy8tem...fits  practically  every 
model.  Takes  only  a  few  min¬ 
utes  to  attach.  Ask  for  a  free 
demonstration. 


See  your  nearby  Behlen  Dealer 
for  complete  FACTS.  Or  write: 

MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Dept.  F>9  Celumbwt,  Nebraska 


C.  M.  RUSSELL 

{Continued  from  page  55) 

Cattlemen  still  hadn’t  started  to  put  up 
hay  to  winter  their  stock.  They  relied  in¬ 
stead  on  the  cattle’s  ability  to  rough  it. 
And  most  winters  the  cattle  came  through 
in  pretty  good  shape.  But  not,  as  old- 
timers  would  tell  you,  in  the  terrible  win¬ 
ter  of  1886-87.  But  that  winter  brought 
Charlie  his  first  recognition  as  an  artist. 

He  was  working  on  the  OH  Ranch. 
There  were  heavy  rains  which  later  froze 
and  encased  the  vegetation  in  ice.  These 
followed  snow  two  feet  thick  and  it  cov¬ 
ered  the  ground  for  two  months.  Cattle 
starved  all  over  the  West.  Some  ranchers 
lost  90  per  cent  of  their  stock  and  many 
went  out  of  business.  Wolves  fattened  on 
the  carcasses  and  cattlemen  were  helpless. 

From  Helena,  Louis  Kaufman,  one  of 
the  big  cattle  operators  of  the  day,  wrote 
to  ask  Charlie’s  boss  about  the  condition 
of  the  cattle.  Charlie  drew  a  picture  of 
a  half-frozen,  emaciated  cow  surrounded 
by  wolves,  titled  it  “Waiting  For  A  Chin¬ 
ook,”  and  sent  it  to  Kaufman  as  an  an¬ 
swer.  “Waiting  For  A  Chinook,”  a  post¬ 
card-sized  water-color,  soon  became  a 
famous  painting  throughout  the  cattle 
country.  It  was  published  several  times 
and  the  cowboy  artist’s  work  began  to 
take  on  a  slight  commercial  value. 

Drawn  by  the  lure  of  full-time  paint¬ 
ing,  Charlie  gav’e  up  range  life  in  1892. 
He  moved  to  Great  Falls,  and  four  years 
later  married  Nancy  Cooper,  a  Kentucky 
girl.  Nancy  shortly  proved  she  could  handle 
Charlie’s  business  arrangements,  a  field 
where  Charlie  was  short  of  talent. 

If  Charlie  thought  a  painting  should 
bring  $100,  Nancy  might  casually  an¬ 
nounce  that  the  price  was  $500 — and 
more  likely  than  not  she’d  get  her  price. 
“Why  she’s  chargin’  dead  man’s  prices,” 
Charlie  told  his  friends. 

Nancy  said  there  would  be  no  more 
Charlie  Russell  paintings  given  away  over 
the  bar — or  anyplace  else  for  that  matter. 
There  was  a  day  when  a  visitor  came  to 
his  little  log  studio  to  bargain  for  one  of 
his  paintings  only  to  find  that  Nancy  had 
decided  they  should  be  valued  now  in  four 
figures.  Charlie  was  speechless  when  she 
closed  the  deal  for  $1500.  Down  at  the 
saloon  later  in  the  day,  he  said  quietly, 
“Boys,  my  wife’s  turned  road  agent.  She 
sure  held  a  man  up  today. 

“She’s  the  business  end,”  Charlie  added, 
“and  I  jes’  paint.  She  lives  for  tomorrow 
and  I  live  for  yesterday.” 

Gradually  Charlie  Russell’s  reputation 
as  the  “cowboy  artist”  spread  outside  the 
west  and,  as  it  did,  the  demand  for  his 
work  continued  to  grow.  Magazine  edi¬ 
tors  kept  him  busy  illustrating  when  he 
was  not  working  on  other  commissions. 

He  listened  occasionally  to  Nancy  telling 
buyers  of  the  value  of  his  work.  Her  faith 
in  him  plus  her  business  ability  prompted 
him  to  spend  more  time  on  each  canvas 
and  he  began  turning  out  only  10  or  12 
large  paintings  a  year. 
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REYNOLDS  NEW  IRRIGATION 
EQUIPMENT  PURCHASE  PLAN 

25%  down,  harvest-time  notes, 
Payments  np  to  48  months 


Now  you  can  invest  in  a  portable  sprinkler  irri¬ 
gation  system  on  a  "pay  as  you  grow”  basis. 
Reynolds  new  subsidiary,  Reynolds  Aluminum 
Acceptance  Corporation,  offers  a  plan  that  lets 
you  buy  irrigation  equipment  "on  time,”  with 
harvest-time  payments. 

Reynolds  Aluminum  Acceptance  Corporation 
offers  an  equipment  purchase  plan  that  can  be 
tailored  to  your  own  planting  and  harvesting 
schedules.  Your  down  payment  is  just  25%. 
Payments  run  up  to  48  months,  in  amounts 
suited  to  your  individual  needs.  There  is  no 
collateral  involved  other  than  the  irrigation 
system  itself. 

Your  Reynolds  Aluminum  Irrigation  Pipe 
Distributor  can  arrange  it  so  payments  are 
made  at  harvest  time,  when  the  extra  profits 
from  'your  portable  irrigation  system  are 
coming  in. 

The  plan  covers  all  the  equipment  for  port¬ 
able  irrigation:  pump,  aluminum  pipe,  couplers 


and  sprinkler  heads.  This  plan,  available  only 
through  your  Reynolds  Aluminum  Irrigation 
Pipe  Distributor,  was  set  up  to  supplement  local 
facilities,  and  to  provide  a  simplified  means  of 
permitting  the  "on  time”  purchase  of  a  com¬ 
plete  portable  irrigation  system. 

See  your  Reynolds  Distributor  soon,  plan 
your  system,  and  time  payment  program.  For 
the  name  of  the  distributor  nearest  you  who 
handles  Reynolds  Aluminum  Irrigation  Pipe, 
or  for  more  information  on  this  new  time  pay¬ 
ment  plan,  write  to  Reynolds  Metals  Company, 
P.O.  Box  2346-SJ,  Richmond  18,  Virginia. 


Long-Term  Profits  with  Long-Life 
Reynoids  Aluminum  Irrigation  Pipe 

The  really  profitable  portable  sprinkler  irrigation 
systems  have  a  lightweight,  strong,  rustfree  lifeline — 
Reynoids  Aluminum  Irrigation  Pipe.  It’s  easy  to 
handle  and  move;  it  needs  no  maintenance;  it’s 
easy  to  couple;  it  lasts  for  years. 


are  made  with 


REYNOIDS  ©AlUMINUM 


REYNOLDS  ALUMINUM 


/ 


Charlie  Russell,  at  home  on  the  range, 
was  lost  in  the  big  cities  and  he  realized 
it  fully  every  time  they’d  make  a  trip  to 
New  York,  which  he  called  the  “Big 
Camp.”  Every’  time  he  went  out  by  him¬ 
self  he’d  get  lost,  just  as  he  did  on  the 
afternoon  he  went  out  to  the  tobacco 
store.  He  couldn’t  recall  the  name  of  his 
hotel  or  the  street  it  was  on.  He  did  re¬ 
call  that  the  awning  above  the  door  had 
a  small  hole  in  it.  He  wandered  on  one 
street  after  the  other  until  he  found  the 
right  awning.  Nancy  then  sewed  the 
name  and  address  of  a  New  York  friend 
in  all  of  Charlie’s  coats. 

Charlie  Russell  had  no  conviction  that 
his  art  was  great  or  would  become  great. 
He  did  know  it  was  an  accurate  pictur¬ 
ing  of  the  old  West  when  he  was  part 
of  it.  It  was  enough  for  him  to  paint  it. 
If  a  client  said  one  of  his  paintings  was 
overpriced  he  would  as  likely  as  not  agree. 
He  was  sitting,  one  afternoon,  beside  one 
of  his  paintings  hanging  in  the  Grand 
Central  Galleries  in  New  York  when  a 
fashionably  dressed  lady  came  in,  studied 
the  painting  carefully  and  asked  the  girl 
in  charge  the  price. 

“Six  thousand  dollars,”  the  girl  said. 

“It’s  not  worth  it,”  the  lady  said,  as 
she  turned  and  left. 

Charlie  went  over  and  studied  the  paint¬ 
ing  inch  by  inch.  “By  Gad,”  he  said,  “she 
is  right.  It’s  not  worth  it.” 

Neither  Charlie  nor  the  lady  was  right. 
The  painting  recently  sold  for  over  ten 
times  that  price  to  an  Oklahoma  oilman. 


1  Fatten  up  livestock  faster  at  lower 
cost:  get  more  feed  into  the  stock. 
^  Cut  waste  and  feeding  losses:  hard 
pellets  won’t  disintegrate. 

O  Save  storage  space  —  less  hulk  re¬ 
duces  handling  time  and  cost. 

4  Preserve  nutrients  —  reduce  costly 
_  protein  supplement  requirements. 
O  Provide  a  controlled,  balanced  feed 
to  your  own  requirements. 

6  Low-maintenance,  easy-operating 
CPM  Pellet  Mills  actually  pay  for 
themselves  in  short  order. 


GRUB  RUB  OUT/an  inside  job 

{Continued  from  page  64) 

practically  eradicate  the  fly.  If  no  larvae 
mature  there  are  no  adults  next  year,  and 
the  adult  fly  does  not  move  far  in  a  life¬ 
time.  Perhaps  half  a  mile.  So,  it  would 
seem  the  grub  could  be  controlled  on  the 
whole  of  the  North  American  continent 
if  every  farmer  would  treat. 

The  benefit  would  be  staggering.  J.C. 
Rosse,  regional  manager  of  Livestock  Con¬ 
servation,  Inc.,  Omaha.  Nebraska,  esti¬ 
mates  annual  hide  and  carcass  losses  in  the 
United  States  at  $13,000,000  to  $15,000,- 
000.  And  he  adds  the  Tanners  Bureau 
estimate  their  losses  at  $32,000,000  after 
they  get  the  hides.  These  are  the  sort  of 
figures  that  hav’e  made  reliable  estimates 
of  the  annual  waste  from  cattle  grub  range 
from  100  million  to  300  million  dollars. 

By  no  means  all  of  this  loss  falls  on 
the  cattleman  alone.  Much  is  borne  by 
the  processor  and  specialist.  But  today’s 
fanner  must  be  a  far-seeing  man.  “We 
farmers  have  got  to  become  quality  con¬ 
scious — not  only  of  the  main  commodity — 
but  also  of  the  by-products,”  said  Bob 
Carter.  “There  have  been  times  when  a 
slaughterer  was  very  happy  to  make  his 
kill  for  the  value  of  the  hide,  and  Trolene 


ONLY  CP/N  MAKES  A  COMPLETE 
LIME  OP  PELLET  MILLS! 


■CENTURY"  MIXER.PEllETER 


••MASTER"  ••HI-MOIASSES^^  ‘‘MASTER^^  PLANT 


CALIFORNIA 

PELLET  MILLS 


1802  Folsom  S».,  Son  Francisco  3,  California 
1114  E.  Wabash  Avo.,  Crawfordsville,  Indiana 
101  E.  15th  Ava.,  North  Kansas  City  16,  Missouri 

SALES  AND  SERVICE  REPRESENTATIVES  IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

1 - fRff  INFORMATION  L - , 

I  CALIFORNIA  PELLET  MILL  CO.  I 

I  1802  Folsom  St.,  San  Francisco  3,  Calif.  | 

I  Please  send  full  details  on  feed  pelleting.  i 

I  Products  to  be  | 

I  I  would  like  to  produce _ tons  of  pellets  per  hr.  I 


.head  of  livestock. 


Types  of  livestock. 


You  can  count  on  CPM  —  pioneers  in  equip¬ 
ment  for  low-cost  livestock  pellet  feeding. 
Proved  for  greater  feeding  efficiency— shorter 
fattening  up  periods.  Send  coupon  for  details. 
See  why  “more  California  Pellet  Mills  are 
sold  today  than  all  other  makes  combined.” 


ADDRESS _ 

TOWN _ STATE _ 

_  □  Former  _  _  □  Doalort _ □  Student 


the  greatest  development  in 
i^j^Hsprinkler  irrigation  since  Rain  Bird 
introduced  the  spring  operated,  swing- 
•';*  ing,  spoon-type  arm  that  revolution¬ 
ized  sprinkler  irrigation. 

Rain  Bird  No.  30-TNT  sprinkler  bear¬ 
ing  has  a  self-adjusting  spring-loaded 
Teflon  seal  at  the  top  and  Teflon  and 
Neoprene  seal  at  the  bottom,  neither 
of  which  can  be  blasted  loose  by  air  or 
water-borne  abrasives. 

The  new  TNT  bearing  assures  less 
friction  and  for  you  that  means  longer, 
pleasanter  sprinkler  life . . .  pleasanter, 
because  a  minimum  of  moving  parts 
practically  eliminates  maintenance 
y,.  and  offers  the  longest,  trouble-free 
w  sprinkler  operation  you’ve  ever  known. 

|.V,  *TNT  Bearing  also  available 
with  certain  other  models 

.•■j;:;'  of  Rain  Bird  Sprinklers.  ^ 


^^^^^^LUerature  on  request. 


NATIONAL  RAIN  BIRD  SALES 
&  ENGINEERING  CORP. 

Azusa,  California 
RAINY  SPRINKLER  SALES 
609  West  Lake  Street,  Peoria,  Illinois 
RAIN  BIRD  SPRINKLER  MFC.  CO.,  LTD. 

54  E  Cordova  St.,  Vancouver  4.  B  C..  Car 
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mRMHANDoffeR  the  Qejeg^aml 
besf  in  poiMer  feeding  equipment ! 


Big-lonnage  feeding 
handled  fnster  and 
easier  with  the  new 
"420”  FEEDER 


THIS  BIG  420  CUBIC  FOOT  CAPACITY 

mixer-feeder  is  the  newest  addition  to  the 
Farmhand  line.  It’s  built  to  last,  with 
one-piece  sheet  steel  sides  and  welded 
steel  channel  braces,  marine  plywood 
floor.  Three  rugged  18"  diam.  beaters  as¬ 
sure  thorough  mixing  of  any  rations.  24" 
3-ply  conveyor  belt  gives  you  smooth,  de¬ 
pendable  unloading  in  1  to  4  minutes. 
Optional  extension  elevator  is  available. 


;\a.  -  -r* 


.  a-  ' 
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6-TON  "POWER-BOX”  FEEDER 


SAVE  UP  TO  50%  in  feeding  costs.  This  Farm¬ 
hand  6-Ton  “Power-Box”  Feeder  handles 
big  300  bu.  loads  of  green  feed,  corn  silage, 
dry  feeds.  Ration  is  thoroughly  mixed  and 
unloaded  into  bunks  as  you  drive  along.  Fast 
one-man  feeding.  Also  available  in  4-ton  size. 


THE  "420”  FEEDER  mounts  on  truck  or  heavy  duty  runmng  gear 
for  left  front  discharge.  It  will  speed  up  and  simpUfy  your  tough 
forage  handling,  feeding  and  silo  filling  jobs.  You  get  top 
performance  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

New  Farmhand  "S  I LA-VATO  R” 

the  modern,  low  cost  answer  to'  silage 
digging  and  loading  problems 

HERE’S  THE  FASTEST,  LEAST  EXPENSIVE  METHOD  of  get¬ 
ting  silage  out  of  trench,  bunker  and  pit  silos.  It’s  the 
all-new  “Sila-Vator”,  hydraulically -powered,  delivers 
up  to  3 1  ton  per  minute,  and  fits  all  low-profile  tractors. 
It  cuts  straight  and  even  to  reduce  spoilage;  fluffs  silage 
for  better  mixing  and  palatability.  20  foot  cutting  height, 
P'  143  2-foot  discharge  height,  powered  entirely  from  P.T.O. 
Doubles  as  an  all-purpose  elevator. 


fRtt  INFORMATION 

THE  FARMHAND  COMPANY 
DEPT.FQ  88,HOPKINS,  MINNESOTA 

Send  material  on  the  new _ 

I  am  a  student,  send  special  material  |~] 


Address 


16"  AUGER  DISCHARGE 

type  shown.  Feeder  mounts 
for  front  or  rear  discharge  on 
truck,  tandem  trailer  or 
wagon. 


A  OiVitfon  Of  Svporior  Soporolof  Cemponv 


farmhand 

FIRST  IN  FARM  M  ATER I ALS  -  H  A  N  DL I NG 


36"  CLAY  Crop  Drier  is  economical  size  for  most  farms.  It  may  be  used  for  corn,  grain,  hay. 


How  you  can  plan  for 
low  cost  all-crop  drying 


If  you  are  like  thousands  of  other 
fanners  who  are  looking  for  extra 
income,  you’ll  likely  buy  a  crop 
drier  this  year  or  next.  If  it  looks  as 
though  there’s  a  chance  your  corn 
will  lx>  high  in  moisture  this  fall, 
>'Ou’ll  probably  buy  within  the  next 
few  weeks. 

Here  are  .some  tips  that  will  help 
>'ou  choose  the  drier  that  will  do  the 
job  at  lowest  possible  co.st. 

Dry  Both  Com  ant!  Hay 

You’ll  save  money  if  you  can  get 
full  use  from  your  drier.  This  means 
it’s  important  to  pick  one  that  can 
dry  hay  as  well  an  grain. 

Right  now,  you  are  probably  con¬ 
cerned  about  your  corn.  An  inex- 
ix'nsive  Clay  Drier  with  heating 
unit  can  bring  your  c-orn  from  35% 
down  to  a  safe  13%  moisture.  That 
means  driving  over  15  Ihs.  of  tvater 
out  of  each  bushel. 

Oats,  wheat,  grain  .sorghum,  soy- 
Ixfans,  ne'e,  and  other  crops  can  also 
Ik?  harvested  at  20-25%  moisture  and 
tlried  down  to  safe  storage  levels. 

But  you  save  the  most  money  if 
you  can  use  this  same  drier  for  hay. 
Y’our  Cl.\y  Crop  Drier,  for  example, 
often  pays  for  itself  the  first  season 
simply  by  saving  up  to  90%  of  the 
protein  otherwise  lost  in  field  cur¬ 
ing.  It  does  this  without  use  of  heat 
and  for  a  power  c'ost  on  only  50c  to 
90C  ix*r  ton. 

When  you  can  save  protein  at 
such  a  low  cost,  it’s  just  like  some¬ 
one  iMyinfi  half  your  feed  bill! 

Set  Up  in  Field  or  Bam 
Mounted  on  skids,  a  Clay  Drier  can 


quickly  and  easily  be  moxed  from 
one  location  to  another.  If  not  ac¬ 
cessible  to  electricity,  it  may  be 
driven  by  tractor  PTO. 

Low  Initial  Cost 

Becau.se  of  the  simple  design  and 
Clay’s  huge  volume  production, 
initial  cost  of  the  Clay'  Crop  Drier 
is  subs-tantially  less  than  that  of  any 
other  high  quality  drier  on  the 
market. 

Another  important  su^fiestion: 
When  ch(M)sing  a  drier,  be  sure  you 
give  consideration  to  the  various 
jobs  you  wish  it  to  ixuform.  Clay 
makes  fans  of  any  size  from  1  HP  to 
15  HP . .  .  there  is  a  Cl.vy  fan  for 
any  drying  problem  you  may  hax’e. 
Your  local  Clay  Dealer  will  be 
happy  to  gixe  you  recommenda¬ 
tions  as  to  the  size  and  the  type  of 
fan  to  buy.  The  36",  5  HP  model 
shown  above  will  handle  most  dry¬ 
ing  jobs. 

Invest  Only  20%  This  Fall 

You  needn’t  wait.  With  the  Cl.\y 
Purchase  Plan  you  only  invest  20% 
now  and  have  up  to  three  vears  to 
pay  balance.  Y’oiir  drier  will  have 
paid  for  itself  long  before  that.  You 
ean  own  a  Clay  All-Purpose  Crop 
Drier  for  51  f  per  day. 

For  More  Tips  .  .  . 

Your  Clay  Dealer  can  give  you 
other  suggestions  for  low  cost  crop 
drying  and  full  details  about  the 
Purchase  Plan.  See  him  next  time 
you’re  in  town  ...  or  mail  coupon 
to  Cl.\y  . .  .  today! 


Modern  Equipment  Name. 
for  more 


CLAY  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 

984  FULTON  STREET  .  CEDAR  FALLS,  IOWA 
Please  send  me  full  information  on: 

Q  All  Purpose  Crop  Drier  Q  Hay  Drying 
□  Corn  &  Grain  Drying  □  Moisture  Tester 


I  profitable  farming  ADDRESS. 


.St.ate. 


can  double  the  value  of  a  hide.”  Carter  owns  the  5,10()-acre 
Cornwell  Ranch  in  Clare,  Michigan,  a  feeder  calf  operation 
that  ships  in  6,000  cattle  a  year  from  all  over  the  United  States, 
acclimatizes  them,  groups  them,  and  sells  them  to  farmers  all 
over  Michigan.  Carter  has  used  the  Trolene  bolus  for  tw'o  vears 
on  groups  of  test  cattle  and  is  happy  with  the  results.  “In  time 
it  is  going  to  be  a  necessity  for  the  livestock  man,”  he  said.  “What 
impressed  me  was  the  destniction  of  these  parasites  right  in  the 
animal’s  body.  When  we  brought  treated  animals  back  to  the 
ranch,  they  made  wonderful  gains.  Even  on  pasture,  we  felt  the 
treated  animals  did  a  better  job  of  gaining  for  us.” 

A  tall,  bespectacled  man.  Carter  is  enthusiastic  about  the  con¬ 
trol  of  grubs.  “Our  treated  animals  had  backs  just  as  smooth  as 
silk,”  he  said,  “and  yet  I  saw  a  farm  near  here  where  the  grubs 
were  so  bad  the  starlings  were  sitting  on  the  critters’  backs  and 
picking  at  the  warbles. 

“When  we  told  our  farmer-customers  about  the  control  and  its 
advantages,”  Carter  went  on,  “they  wanted  to  buy  treated  feed¬ 
ers.  But  some  couldn’t  see  treating  for  the  grub  before  they  could 
see  it.”  He  laughed.  “It’s  like  taking  an  aspirin  when  you  don’t 
have  a  headache. 

“We  would  like  to  extend  our  testing  and  treat  all  our  cattle,” 
Carter  said.  “We  might  do  it  as  a  service,  charging  one  or  two 
dollars  a  head,  w'hen  it’s  accepted.  Meanwhile  we  would  be  happy 
to  treat  them  to  encourage  other  people  in  the  practice.  Our 
problem  is  getting  them  at  the  right  time  of  year  for  treatment.” 

Carter  marked  his  treated  animals  with  a  dated  eartag.  “These 
are  going  to  be  the  thing,”  he  said,  holding  a  tag.  “The  packers 
are  going  to  start  looking  for  them,  and  if  they’re  not  there, 
they  are  going  to  start  asking  questions.” 

There  can  be  side  effects  from  the  administration  of  the  bolus 
or  the  spray.  Dr.  Earle  Raun,  Iowa’s  extension  entomologist,  dis¬ 
cussed  the  setbacks  that  can  follow  treatment.  “The  first,  and 
most  likely  symptom  is  that  the  animal  doesn’t  eat  as  much  as  it 
should  for  a  short  period.  Cattle  on  full  feed — a  high  protein, 
high  corn  ration — are  most  likely  to  show  signs  of  off-feed.  But 
remember,”  Dr.  Raun  emphasized,  “these  cattle  would  be  the 
most  likely  to  go  off  feed  after  excess  handling  of  any  kind.” 

He  stressed  this  need  not  occur.  “In  most  cases  signs  of  the 
dose  are  so  slight  few  farmers  would  notice  them.”  Very  occa¬ 
sionally  there  are  severe  reactions.  But  these  are  rare,  according 
to  Dr.  Raun.  “Of  10,000  head  treated  in  Iowa,  so  far  as  we 
know,  only  four  had  any  reaction  more  serious  than  off  feed  for 
a  day  or  so.”  Two  of  the  four  went  dow'n  with  a  major  paralysis. 
They  were  slaughtered  and  an  autopsy  revealed  they  had  a  blood 
clot  in  the  spinal  canal.  Dr.  Raun  blames  rough  handling.  They 
were  among  a  group  that  had  been  shipped  over  100  miles  by- 
truck,  and  soon  afterwards  were  dehorned,  castrated  and  treated 
for  grub  all  at  once.  These  animals  were  aching  at  both  ends 
and  in  the  middle.  But  they  illustrate  rule  number  one.  Necer 
treat  an  animal  that  is  sick,  or  has  recently  been  subject  to  stress, 
such  as  travel,  castrating^  dehorning,  or  other  injections. 

The  other  two  animals  that  Raun  mentioned  were  e.xtremely 
off  feed,  grunting  and  groaning,  staggering  as  if  drunk,  and 
salivating  excessively.  However,  both  recovered  after  being  given 
free  access  to  water,  with  no  other  treatment.  They  had  been 
treated  by  a  youngster,  whose  farm  project  they  were,  and  he 
had  gone  back  to  school  without  watering  them.  They  had  no 
water  for  six  hours  after  the  dose.  They  are  the  examples  for  rule 
number  two.  Treated  animals  must  have  plenty  of  water  avail¬ 
able.  Dr.  Raun  said,  “The  place  where  we  have  most  commonly 
seen  the  beginnings  of  toxic  reactions  is  where  animals  haven’t 
had  a  sufficient  supply  of  water.  Plenty  of  water  is  a  must.” 

Although  it  had  not  been  a  problem  in  Iowa,  Dr.  Raun  said 
some  areas  had  trouble  treating  calves  within  six  weeks  after  wean¬ 
ing.  It  did  not  seem  to  matter  what  the  weaning  age  had  been. 
This  was  perhaps  due  to  the  stress  of  this  time  of  a  calf’s  life. 

Dr.  Robert  G.  Howe,  field  specialist  in  agricultural  chemistry 
for  the  Dow  Company,  mentioned  some  other  causes  of  reaction. 
“It  is  possible,”  he  said,  “to  hurt  the  cow’s  throat  with  the  balling 
gun.  With  an  injured  esophagus,  the  animal  might  have  difficulty 
eating.  There  have  been  losses  due  to  that.”  A  well-designed 
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Fall  Weather  Brings  Increase  In  Cattle  Diseases 

With  unpredictable  fall  weather 
ahead,  cattle  are  more  prone  to 
infectious  diseases — particularly 
calf  pneumonia,  navel  ill,  and  ship¬ 
ping  fever.  If  you  are  prepared  to 
treat  your  stock  immediately,  most 
diseases  can  be  controlled  before 
they  reach  a  serious  condition, 

INJECTION 

BICILLIN®  FORTIFIED 

(Benzathine  penicillin  G  and  procaine  penicillin  G,  Wyeth 

with  a  single  shot  provides  both  the 
prevention  and  the  treatment  of 
infectious  diseases.  High  penicillin 
blood  levels  are  rapidly  produced  is  also  widely  used  to  protect  live-  Fortified  ready  and  waiting, 

in  the  animal  to  fight  the  infection  stock  against  foot  rot,  actinomy-  Available:  300,000  units  per  cc. 

fast.  Sustained,  effective  levels,  cosis  (lumpy  jaw),  calf  diphtheria  in  vials  of  10  and  50  cc,;  600,000 

lasting  as  long  as  five  days,  protect  and  other  infectious  diseases,  units  per  cc,  in  1-cc,  Tubex® 

the  animal  against  relapse,  recur-  For  the  protection  of  your  sterile-needle  unit;  and  in  4-cc. 
rence,  or  reinfection,  animals,  always  keep  an  ample  disposable  syringes  of  2,400,000 

Injection  Bicillin  Fortified  supply  of  Injection  Bicillin  units  each. 


Fortified  ready  and  waiting. 
Available:  300,000  units  per  cc. 
in  vials  of  10  and  50  cc,;  600,000 
units  per  cc,  in  1-cc,  Tubex® 
sterile-needle  unit;  and  in  4-cc. 
disposable  syringes  of  2,400,000 
units  each. 


BICILLIN'  POULTRY  FORMULA  (Dry) 

Benzathine  penicillin  G,  Wyeth 

STOPS  BLUECOMB  (MUD  FEVER),  C.R.D. 


The  longer  it  takes  to  get  poultry 
well,  the  longer  your  returns  are 
in  danger.  Bicillin  Poultry 
Formula  (Dry)  provides  a  power¬ 
ful,  effective  treatment — 2  to  3 
days  faster  than  any  other  method — 
to  stop  poultry  losses  due  to  blue- 
comb  (mud  fever)  and  the  com¬ 
plicating  factors  W  chronic  respir¬ 


atory  disease. 

You  cannot  afford  to  be  without 
Bicillin  Poultry  Formula 
(Dry),  especially  with  the  heavier 
broiler  season  just  ahead.  It  comes 
in  protective  aluminum-foil  envel¬ 
opes,  25,000,000  units  of  dry  Bi¬ 
cillin  per  envelope.  Just  add  con¬ 
tents  to  drinking  water. 


BEAT 

CALF 

SCOURS 


If  you  are  prepared  at  the  first 
signs  of  calf  scours,  over  half  of 
your  battle  against  the  di,sease  is 
won.  BOLUS  KAO-STREP^with 
Vitamin  A  on  hand  today  may 
make  all  the  difference  in  the  world 
tomorrow. 

Bolus  Kao-Strep  with  Vita¬ 
min  A  is  scientifically  formulated, 
prophylactically  and  therapeuti¬ 
cally,  to  combat  scours.  Bolus 
Kao-Strep  kills  the  scours  bac¬ 
teria;  pectin  and  alumina  soothes 
and  protects  the  irritated  intestinal 
walls;  and  guards  the  animal 
against  reinfection  and  promotes 
a  natural  resistance  to  the  disease. 

Be  prepared.  Get  Bolus  Kao- 
Strep  with  Vitamin  A  nau\  Avail¬ 
able  in  packages  of  2  (single  treat¬ 
ment)  or  10  boluses  (multiple dose). 


To  Keep  Animals  Healthy  Economically 

RELY  ON  WYETH  ANIMAL  HEALTH  PRODUCTS 
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Are  you  among  the  44%  using 
plastic  pipe  for  farm  water  systems  ? 


A  recent  survey  by  a  leading  na¬ 
tional  farm  magazine  shows  that  44% 
of  all  American  farms  and  ranches 
now  use  low-cost,  easy-to-install 
plastic  pipe  in  their  water  systems. 
If  you  don’t  happen  to  be  among  that 
44%,  we’d  like  to  introduce  you  to 
USS  National  Polyethylene  Pipe 
NSF  Grade.  Lightweight  but  rugged, 
it’s  ideal  for  irrigation,  sprinkler  and 
stock  watering  systems — or  for  any 
other  farm  use  where  you  are  trans¬ 
porting  water  at  temperatures  from 
— QO^F.  to  -|-120°F. 

With  flexible  USS  National  Poly¬ 
ethylene  Pipe,  you  can  literally  carry 
your  irrigation  system  on  your 
shoulder.  It  behaves  like  hose — runs 
around  comers,  over  obstacles,  under 
fences.  Installation  is  quick  and 
simple  ...  a  one-man  job. 

National  Polyethylene  Pipe  NSF 
Grade  comes  in  lengths  up  to  400', 
in  diameters  from  Vi”  to  6".  It’s  made 
of  100%  virgin  polyethylene  plastic, 

\JS&  and  National  are  registered  trademarks 


with  3%  of  an  inert  black  pigment 
filler  added  to  prevent  deterioration 
from  ultraviolet  rays.  Insert  fittings 
in  nylon  and  styrene  copolymers 
(NSF)  are  now  available  from  Na¬ 
tional  Tube.  Get  them  from  your  Na¬ 
tional  Polyethylene  Pipe  Distributor. 
Complete  information  on  the  varied 
uses  of  USS  National  Polyethylene 
Pipe  can  be  yours  by  writing  to 
National  Tube  Division, 

United  States  Steel,  525 
William  Penn  Place, 

Pittsburgh  30,  Pa.  Specify 
Bulletin  No.  29. 


**The  world’s  largest  and  most  experienced  manufacturer  of  tubular  products”,. 


National  Tube  ^  ^  , 

Division  of  (JiS) 

Columbio  Geneva  Steel  Division.  Sen  Francisco.  Pacific  Coast  Distributors  •  United  Stages  Steel  f  iport  Company.  New  York 


balling  gun,  with  rounded  end  cup,  helps 
prevent  such  injury.  And  a  competent  and 
careful  operator  is  essential,  said  Dr. 
Howe.  He  added  that  the  use  of  a  lubri¬ 
cant  for  the  bolus  helps  the  animal  to 
swallow.  White  mineral  oil,  petroleum  jelly, 
or  an  edible  household  fat  is  recommended. 

One  bolus  is  used  for  every  300  pounds 
weight  of  animal.  A  big  steer  may  need 
three.  The  pills  break  in  half  for  more 
accurate  doses  to  intermediate  weights. 

One  last  instance  of  side  elTects,  an  un¬ 
usual  one,  only  occurs  when  the  cattle  arc 
treated  late — and  when  they  are  infested 
with  one  particular  cattle  grub  —  the 
Northern  Grub.  This  grub  spends  some  of 
its  larval  life  in  the  spinal  column,  where 
the  main  nerve  center  of  the  animal  runs. 
The  effect  is  called  anaphyllactic  shock, 
believed  to  be  caused  by  reaction  of  the 
animal  to  the  proteins  released  w’hen  the 
grub  dies  inside  the  body.  To  support  this 
claim,  Dr.  Howe  points  out  when  cattle 
were  injected  w'ith  ground-up  grubs,  the 
same  symptoms  occurred.  Also  if  cattle  are 
treated  with  Trolene  twice,  there  is  no 
shock  the  second  time,  when  there  are  no 
grubs  left.  Other  chemicals  which  kill  the 
grub  have  been  shown  to  give  similar  re¬ 
sults.  For  these  reasons,  the  company  re¬ 
commends  early  treatment,  while  the  grub 
is  deejj  inside  the  animal.  This  is  partic¬ 
ularly  important  in  the  northern  half  of 
the  United  States  and  in  Canada,  where 
the  Northern  Cattle  Grub  is  found.  Dow 
suggests  no  treatment  after  November  1st. 

In  contrast.  Dr.  Raun  in  Iowa  is  re¬ 
commending  treatment  at  any  time  in  his 
state,  since  no  trouble  from  anaphyllactic 
shock  has  occurred  there. 

Claims  that  the  bolus  is  75  to  95  per 
cent  effective  have  been  substantiated  in 
many  tests.  Occasional  grubs  do  occur  in 
treated  animals,  but  very  few.  This  i)er- 
centage  includes  animals  that  cough  up 
the  bolus,  which  can  happen  with  poor  in¬ 
sertion,  said  Dr.  Howe.  “Some  spit-ups  are 
bound  to  happen,”  he  said,  “but  I  have 
seen  650  done  without  a  loss.” 

How  the  systemics  control  grubs  is  not 
known.  The  chemical  itself  may  not  be  the 
killer.  One  experimenter  took  live  cattle 
grubs  from  a  steer  and  bathed  them  in 
Trolene  for  48  hours  without  killing  them. 
“It  may  be  chemical  changes  within  the 
animal  make  it  deadly  to  the  grub,”  said 
Dr.  Howe.  Also,  it  is  not  known  that  the 
increase  in  gains  are  due  to  control  of  the 
grub.  “Trolene  undoubtedly  kills  other 
internal  parasites,”  said  Dr.  Howe,  “per¬ 
haps  these  were  the  limiting  factors.” 

The  new  grub  warfare  is  almost  a 
change  in  psychology  for  the  farmer.  Not 
only  must  he  hit  at  the  grub  before  it  is 
visible,  but  he  hits  before  most  of  the 
damage  has  been  done.  In  the  past  the 
warble  had  spent  five  costly  months  in¬ 
side  cattle,  punctured  the  hide,  and  dam¬ 
aged  the  loin  meat  before  the  farmer 
killed  him,  mainly  to  protect  against  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  mature,  egg-laying  adult.  Now 
the  farmer  can  protect  himself  from  the 
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ANNOUNCING 


Co'RsI 


2S%  WETTABLE  POWDER 


LIVESTOCK  INSECTICIDE 


THE 

DRAMATIC 
DISCOVERY 
THAT  KILLS  CATTLE  GRUBS 
SIMPLY  BY 
SPRAYING! 


A  new  and  remarkably  effective  insecticide  for  the  control 
of  cattle  grubs  and  other  cattle  insects  has  been  registered 
by  the  U.  S,  Department  of  Agriculture  for  use  on  beef 
cattle,  horses,  sheep,  goats  and  swine.  It  is  called  *‘Co-Ral’* 
and  is  available  for  immediate  use  by  the  livestock  industry. 

Under  intensive  field  testing  for  the  past  four  years  as 
“Bayer  21/199,”  Co-Ral  has  demonstrated  an  exceptional 
ability  to  control  cattle  grubs,  screw-worms,  homflies, 
lice  and  ticks. 

Co-Ral  is  of  particular  importance  to  cattlemen  seeking 
an  effective  and  practical  way  to  control  grubs  because: 


1  CO-RAL  it  applied  at  a  tpray.  It  it  a  fatt  and  eaty 
method  of  grub  treatment,  requiring  minimum  handling 
and  labor. 

2  CO-RAL  killt  cattle  grubt  intide  the  animal — but  before 
they  are  able  to  damage  meat  or  hide 

3  Only  one  or  two  CO-RAL  treatmentt  per  yeor  are  re¬ 
quired  if  the  cattle  are  tprayed  toon  after  heel  fly 
activity  terminatet. 

4  When  uted  for  grub  control,  CO-RAL  alto  automatically 
providet  effective  and  extended  control  of  tcrew- 
wormt,  hornfliet,  tickt  and  lice.  Uted  at  a  tpeciflc 
treatment  for  tcrew-wormt,  CO-RAL  protectt  animalt 
from  infestation  10  to  20  dayt — long  enough  for  mott 
injoriet  to  heal  completely. 


Now  available  fbrough  Dealers  in  Agricultural  Chemicals! 


^Trademark.  Reaearc/ted 
as  “Bayer  211199.” 


A  P  R  O  O  U  CT  O  F 


Chemagro 
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could  count.  The  Port-o-Phones — one  ». 
the  first  floor,  one  on  second,  and  one  in  | 


LENNOX 

SUPER  600’'8ArCH  BIN 


_ a  600  bu.  capacity 

and  recirculating  system 

for  MQRl  PROFIT  NOW 

and  YEARS  FROM  NOW! 


Dries  200  bu. 
of  shelled  com  from  25%  to  15% 
moisture  content  in  one  hour. 


SUPER-SIZED 


Automatically 
recirculates  up  to  600  bu.  per  hr. 
Offers  500,000  to  4,000,000  Btuh 
with  huge  air  delivery. 


SUPER-SAFE 


Both  LP  gas 
and  oil-fired  models  have  complete 
safety  controls.  All  units  factory 
wired  and  fire-tested. 


THE  “SUPER  600” 

How  It  Works  —DRAG  AUGER  ®  takes  grain  to  BOOT 
®.  BUCKET  ELEVATOR  ®  lifts  to  LEVELING  AUGER  ®. 
Open  LEVELER  TROUGH  DOORS  ®  admit  grain  to  DRYING 
BINS  ®.  Movable  CANVAS  CLOSURE  ®  permits  drying 
small  batches.  Powered  METERING  ROLLS  ®  meter  out 
grain  to  UNLOAD  AUGER  ®  for  either  recirculation  cycle, 
or  unloading. 


SUPER  300”  BATCH  BIN 


Basic  bin  and  heat  section, 
same  as  “Super  600"  basic  bin 
and  heat  section.  300  bu.  cap. 

$0QnC21  ^ 


‘2806^’ 

r.o, 

FOB  0«  Moht 


4  m 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  •!!  LENNOX  Crop  Drying 
Eqwipmont,  moll  thU  coupon  to: 

LENNOX  lailvstrios  Ik.,  FARM  EQUIP.  DIV. 

Dept.  FQ-3  1701  E.  Euclid.  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


ravages  of  the  current  generation  of  grub, 
and  with  thorough  use,  forestall  any  re¬ 
current  generation  of  grubs. 

Now  a  farmer  can  stop  the  grub  be¬ 
fore  it  makes  a  dairy  cow  kick  when  the 
surcingle  is  wrapped  over  her  back  for  a 
milk  machine.  Riding  herd  to  gadding 
cattle,  which  instinctively  fear  the  mouth¬ 
less  heel  fly,  is  like  trying  to  corral  a  jack 
rabbit,  say  Montana  herdsmen.  A  systemic 
spray  or  bolus  the  season  before  may  be 
the  best  tranquilizer. 


SPEAK  TO  ME 

{Continued  from  page  75) 
back  in  minutes.  That  stoppage  lasted  half 
an  hour  instead  of  three.” 

The  older  men  in  the  area  criticized 
Jim  Reiter  for  taking  in  a  radio.  He  re¬ 
called  “They  said  a  farmer  doesn’t  have 
any  need  for  radio.  They're  right — if  he 
doesn’t  have  anything  going  on.  It’s  no 
use  if  you  can’t  use  it. 

“Take  away  my  pick-up,”  said  Jim  Rei¬ 
ter,  “take  away  one  of  my  men.  Take 
away  my  telephone,  but  don’t  take  away 
that  radio.”  He  sounded  for  all  the  world 
like  Bre’r  Rabbit  in  the  briar  patch.  Bawn 
an’  bred  fo’  de  radio! 

Sales  and  Service 

\Vinfield,  Iowa,  is  hardly  a  city.  Break¬ 
fast  with  two  eggs  still  costs  55  cents,  park¬ 
ing  meters  are  unknown,  and  at  seven 
o’clock  in  the  morning  there  were  five  of 
the  \  illage  elders  on  a  bench  on  the  high 
street.  They  sat  in  blue  overalls  and  deep 
thought  outside  the  store  of  the  Hillyard 
Implement  Company.  The  atmosphere  was 
anything  but  tense — in  Winfield  they  still 
say  good  morning  to  strangers.  But  inside 
the  communication  was  less  casual.  Homer 
Hillyard  from  his  office,  dark  in  the  build¬ 
ing,  could  show  many  a  city  slicker  a  thing- 
or-two  about  communications  and  control. 

In  an  office  six  feet  square,  Hillyard  has 
a  base  radio  unit  linking  him  with  three 
mobiles  on  his  service  trucks.  On  the  wall 
is  a  phone  giving  a  direct  line  to  two  ware¬ 
houses — one  ring  for  the  nearest,  two  for 
the  other.  On  his  desk  is  a  wired  intercom 
— a  Talk-a-Phone  with  which  he  can  call 
anyone  in  the  store  or  the  repair  shop 
behind  and  talk  with  them.  Then  there 
is  the  regular  telephone  with  extensions 
around  the  store  and  shop. 

Is  this  too  much  for  a  country  imple¬ 
ment  dealer?  Forehead  wrinkled,  hand 
rubbing  a  brown  arm,  Homer  Hillyard 
justified  the  investment.  “One  day  I  did  a 
little  checking — and  I  know  one  service¬ 
man  saved  300  miles  of  driving.  We  reach 
out  quite  a  little  ways  here,  and  you’ve 
got  no  means  of  contact  without  radio.  I 
wouldn’t  take  the  thing  out  if  it  cost 
twice  as  much  as  it  did.”  And  it  cost 
around  $3,500. 

Hillyard  tried  a  small  radio  first,  and 
was  thoroughly  disappointed.  Then,  18 
months  ago,  he  bought  the  larger  equip¬ 
ment  with  “Private  Line.”  This  is  a  devic* 


Best  because 
tbey*re  STONE 


STONE'S 

Economy 

Unit 

Solid  brass  identi¬ 
fication  tag  — 
zinc-plated  choin 
— easy-open  fast¬ 
ener.  A  durable 
trio  that  will  not 
break  or  deterio- 


STONE'S  Tattoo  Pliers 

Clean — sharp — permanent  mark  every  lime. 
Instrument  shown  has  ear  release  which  pre¬ 
vents  tearing  the  ear.  Standard  instrument 
available  without  eor  release. 


Write  for  FREE  literature  i 
STONE  products. 


STONE  Manufacturing  &  Supply  Co. 

Dept.  FQ  9 

1212  Kansas  Ave.,  Kansas  City  27,  Mo. 


M<^DOWELL 

COUPLINGS 


MAKE 


IRRIGATION 

More  Profitable 


The  simplest,  fastest  way 
to  join  irrigation  pipe! 

With  McDowell — the  quality  couplings 
and  fittings,  there  are  no  hooks  or  latches 
to  cause  extra  work  and  costly  mainte¬ 
nance.  Water  pressure  provides  a  tight 
seal  automatically.  You  can  set-up,  take 
down  and  move  a  McDowell  Coupling 
System  faster  and  easier.  And  rugged 
McDowell  Couplings  work  better,  last 
longer,  need  less  care. 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY 


that  cuts  out  all  other  radio  except  one’s 
own  units.  Hillyard  listens  to  no  static. 
•‘They  call  it  skip,”  he  said,  “but  to  me 
it’s  just  noise.  That  first  set  I  had  wasn’t 
worth  a  damn.  It  was  one  continual 
scream  of  background  noise.” 

With  the  larger  set,  a  range  of  35  to  40 
miles  saves  a  lot  of  time.  “A  serviceman 
may  go  out  in  the  morning  with  just  one 
call.  When  he  gets  home  he’s  made  up¬ 
wards  of  a  dozen,”  said  Hillyard.  “All  the 
expense  and  fooling  around  of  coming 
back  to  the  store  is  gone.  I’ve  got  two  of 
the  best  mechanics  in  this  country.  With 
men  like  that  it  pays  to  have  radio.” 

His  private  phone  line  to  the  warehouses 
saves  him  many  a  trip  every  day.  It  costs 
$3  a  month,  was  put  in  by  the  phone  com¬ 
pany  two  years  ago,  before  Winfield  went 
to  the  dial  system.  The  hand  crank  ring 
is  there  still.  The  intercom  system  in  the 
shop  saves  a  lot  of  walking  for  Hillyard  and 
his  men,  and  completes  a  tie-up  of  all  the 
employees  into  the  little  office.  Hillyard  is 
confident  he  is  leading  the  field.  “Any  man 
in  the  implement  business  who  intends  to 
i^et  bigger,  has  got  to  have  something  like 
this.  It’s  like  the  farmer.  The  small  farmer 
is  done,  and  so  is  the  small  implement 
dealer.”  Hillyard  continued,  “We  have  a 
half  interest  in  a  small  store  in  Mediopolis. 
18  miles  away,  and  we  hope  to  have  radio 
there  again  by  next  year.”  He  laughed. 
“Would  have  it  there  already  if  we  hadn’t 
put  that  small  set  in  there  first.  He  got  a 
bellyful  so  quick  he  wouldn’t  try  this  one.” 

The  gadgets  provide  a  top-rate  ser\-ice, 
according  to  their  owner.  “Service  is  a 
necessary  evil,”  he  said.  “Nobody  ever  got 
rich  on  serv'ice.  But  to  have  sales,  you’ve 
got  to  have  service.  With  all  these  modern 
aids.”  Hillyard  said,  “sometimes  I  wonder 
if  I’m  going  a  little  buggy — but  then  gosh 
I  know  it  pays  a  man;  there’s  no  question 
about  that.”  But  he  hasn’t  gone  as  far  as 
Jim  Reiter.  He  doesn’t  use  the  call-signs 
and  the  number  codes.  “We  just  talk  the 
English  language  into  the  thing,”  con¬ 
fessed  Hillyard.  “as  best  we  know  how.” 


Always  Listening 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  J.  Marek  have  never 
missed  the  dropping  of  a  lamb  from  their 
registered  Shropshires  since  they  installed 
a  Port-o-Phone.  This  is  a  small,  radio-like 
box,  with  a  switch  for  listening  or  speak¬ 
ing,  which  uses  the  regular  power  lines  to 
transmit.  The  little  intercom  plugs  into  the 
existing  wiring  on  the  Marek  farm  at 
Clifton,  Illinois,  and  is  left  on  day  and 
night.  The  unit  in  the  barn  has  been  con¬ 
tinually  transmitting  for  at  least  a  year 
and  half  without  stop.  “The  only  trouble 
so  far,”  said  Jim  Marek,*  “was  the  mice. 
They  got  into  the  set  to  keep  warm  in  the 
winter,  and  got  fried  on  the  tubes.  We 
stopped  that  with  some  wire  net.” 

Mrs.  Marek,  at  home  when  her  husband 
works  off  the  farm,  finds  more  than  one 
use  for  the  squawk  boxes.  “The  three-way 
system  has  saved  us  more  steps  than  we 
could  count.  The  Port-o-Phones — one  on 
the  first  floor,  one  on  second,  and  one  in 


Let  ’er  blow! 

You*re  safe  from  windstorm  damage  with  a 

buildingl 


N»wl  Inland  Straight  Sidawall 
Steal  Buildings.  Tapered  rigid 


There’s  a  big  difference  between  nailed-on 
light  metal  sheathing  and  heavy-duty  18- 
gauge  steel  panels  bolted  together.  Let  the 
wind  howl  —  let  the  snow  pile  deep  —  let 
lightning  strike  —  and  you  can  still  enjoy 
peace  of  mind.  Your  LOK-RIB  Building  is 
factory-engineered  and  tested  to  meet  severe 
weather  conditions  with  a  wide  margin  of 
safety.  Furthermore,  it  protects  your  prop¬ 
erty  from  rot  and  rats! 

There’s  a  LOK-RIB  that’s  the  right  size  to 
meet  your  needs.  Free  bulletins  tell  how  you 
can  get  it  now  and  take  five  whole  years  to 
pay.  Mail  the  coupon  to  get  your  copies. 


frame  provides  strength,  econ¬ 
omy,  versotility.  Avoilable  in 
vorying  widths  and  lengths. 
Send  coupon  for  more  details. 


STEEL  BUILDINGS 


TEAR  OUT  COUPON  AND  MAIL  TODAYI 

INLAND  STEEL  PRODUCTS  COMPANY  lOK-RIt  Steel  Ruildintt 
Dept.  I,  4089  West  Bumhom  Street,  Milwaukee  1,  Witcoistin 
Send  me  free  bulletins  oni 

□  Lek-Rib  Arch-Type  Steel  Buildings.  □  Inland  Straight  Sidewall  Steel  Buildings. 
I  am  thinking  about: 

□  machinery  shelter  □  groin  storage  □  dairy  barn 

□  cattle  shelter  □  hay  storage  □  poultry  house  □  other - - — - - 

Q  Hove  a  lOK-RIB  representative  call  on  me. 


NAME.. 


I  COUNTY . . . . . . 

LCITY . . . . . STATE . . 

I  am  an  □  owner  Q  tenon!  □  student 


STATE. 


Your  Symbol  of  Quality 

when  you  buy  durable  plastic  pipe 

FIt'vibU'  plostic  pipe  of  ALATHON  25  polyethylene 
fesin  will  give  you  years  of  economical,  trouble-free 
stM\ice  in  jet  wells,  low'-pressure  irrigation  units  and 
cold-wotet  systems.  That  s  because  ALATHON  25  is  a 
Ml  gin  tnoteiial  specially  formulated  for  pipe  of  high 
guolits  and  exceptional  duiability.  Lightweight  and 
c'osN  to  install,  it  saves  you  time,  too.  Just  look  for  the 
gret'n  tog  •  •  it’s  "Voui  Symbol  of  Quality."  And  for 
Noui  tic'e  v.opv  of  "How  to  Choose  and  Use  Flexible 
f'Uistic  Pipe,"  write  to  E,  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co. 
dnc.',  Pol\ chemicals  Department,  Room  415, 

Du  Pont  FIdg.,  Wilmington  98,  Delaware. 


MTTiK  THINGS  FOR  PETTER  LIVING  THROUGH  CMfA^/STRr 


the  barn,  require  no  wiring.  They  plug 
into  an  electrical  outlet  and  go  to  work. 

“During  the  lambing  season,  we  turn 
the  switch  on  the  barn  set  to  constant 
transmission.  When  I  am  in  the  house  1 
can  hear  every  move  the  sheep  make.  At 
night  we  get  used  to  the  constant  shuffling 
around  out  there,  but  the  slightest  sound 
that  any  ewe  is  about  to  deliver — even  the 
pawing  to  make  a  nest — wakens  us.  If  we 
have  stayed  up  late,  or  are  especially  tired, 
we  may  set  an  alarm  to  waken  us  every 
two  hours.  But  instead  of  running  to  the 
barn,  we  listen  and  know  whether  or  not 
something  is  cookin’  out  there.” 

With  the  arrival  of  their  youngest 
daughter,  now  two  and  a  half,  Mrs. 
Marek  found  a  new  use  for  the  sets. 
“When  I  had  to  make  a  trip  to  the  barn,  1 
set  the  house  set  to  constant  transmission, 
turned  the  barn  set  to  receive,  and  heard 
every  move  the  baby  made.”  She  con¬ 
tinued;  “Of  course,  the  sets  never  go  into 
mothballs.  We  use  them  throughout  the 
year  to  call  people  to  meals  or  to  the 
phone.  Our  fifteen-year-old  son  gets  plenty 
of  phone  calls.  And  our  seventeen-year-old 
daughter,  with  a  zillion  irons  in  the  fire, 
gets  more  calls  than  Denny.  So-o-o,  if  I 
had  to  holler  for  them,  I’d  be  hoarse,  and 
if  I  had  to  run  for  them,  I’d  be  lame. 

“In  answer  to  those  people  who  might 
scorn  our  high-falutin’  system,”  Mrs.  Marek 
emphasized,  “one  sheep  saved  in  our  pure¬ 
bred  Shropshire  flock  could  very  well  pay 
for  the  whole  system.”  One  unit  costs 
around  $49,  and  uses  the  same  current  as 
a  25-watt  bulb.  They  are  made  by  the 
Feiler  Engineering  and  Manufacturing 
Company,  Skokie,  Illinois.  “There  are 
other  good  systems  which  are  less  expen¬ 
sive,  but  they  require  wiring,”  said  Mrs. 
Marek.  “We  find  it  handy  to  be  able  to 
move  the  sets  around.  For  example,  when 
we  had  only  six  ewes  left  to  lamb,  we 
moved  them  from  the  big  barn  to  a 
smaller  building,  and  moved  the  Port-o- 
Phone  right  along  with  them.”  The  units 
will  work  up  to  six  miles  as  long  as  they 
are  inside  the  highline  transformer. 

Tailored  Telephone  System 
A  netw'ork  of  telephone  extensions  on 
two  Missouri  farms  is  part  of  an  experi¬ 
ment  to  fit  the  special  demands  of  a  farm 
operation  by  the  General  Telephone  Com¬ 
pany.  The  project,  begun  last  fall  and  due 
to  be  completed  this  year,  is  seeking  the 
best  arrangement  of  telephone  extensions 
to  serve  farm  needs. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Freeh,  with  a 
456-acre  grain  and  cattle  operation  ten 
miles  north  of  Columbia,  Missouri,  have 
nine  extensions  in  various  outbuildings  and 
rooms  of  the  house.  Freeh,  who  spends 
much  of  his  time  in  the  dairy  barn  tend¬ 
ing  his  70  head  of  stock,  said  the  main 
advantage  of  the  phones  is  easy  access  to 
the  farm  house.  “It  keeps  me  from  run¬ 
ning  my  legs  off.”  Not  only  does  it  save 
him  going  to  the  house  to  use  the  phone, 
but  he  can  take  calls  while  at  work.  “The 
best  thing  about  it  is  that  people  can  al- 


ways  gets  in  touch  with  you,”  he  added.  A 
gong  on  a  post  in  the  fannyard  rings  loud 
when  a  call  is  made,  and  a  buzzer  operated 
from  the  master  phone  in  the  house  can 
call  anyone  to  an  extension. 

The  second  farm  with  the  spider’s  web 
of  telephones  is  the  C.  R.  Fitch  farm. 
Route  5,  Columbia,  a  350-acre  corn,  wheat, 
hog  and  purebred  Angus  operation.  The 
system  is  much  the  same,  save  for  the 
addition  of  a  wired  intercom  squawk  box. 
Fitch  has  5,000  turkeys  on  his  farm,  and 
the  box  enables  him  to  tune  in  on  his 
birds  at  any  time.  Much  as  Mrs.  Marek 
with  the  sheep,  Fitch  can  check  on  the 
birds  and  hear  if  they  are  bunching  to¬ 
gether,  or  if  something  is  bothering  them. 
“1  can  hear  if  they  are  piling  up,  and  get 
to  them  before  they  smother,”  said  Fitch. 
“The  building  is  168  feet  long,  but  the 
scjuawk  box  picks  up  every  sound.” 

.\bout  the  phones,  Fitch  is  practical. 
“I  can  answer  the  phone  on  the  porch 
and  save  pulling  off  my  muddy  boots.”  In¬ 
terest  in  the  phone  set-ups  is  spreading. 
Both  men  say  every  one  who  comes  around 
takes  notice  of  them.  C.  R.  Sites,  district 
manager  of  the  Telephone  Company,  ex¬ 
plained,  “We  put  in  phones  just  about 
every  place  on  the  farm  for  saturation 
purposes.  We  wanted  to  learn  where  the 
family  spends  most  of  its  time.”  7'he  Com¬ 
pany  will  put  out  a  report  of  the  operation 
at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Apart  from  the  extension,  there  are 
several  recent  additions  to  telephone  ser¬ 
vices.  There  are  many  signalling  devices — 
loud  ringing  bells  gongs,  horns,  musical 
chimes  and  even  visual  signals  to  let  you 
know  there’s  a  telephone  call  when  you 
are  out  of  earshot  of  the  standard  ringer. 
.Ml  go  into  action  when  the  phone  rings, 
some  on  phone  current,  some  on  110- volt 
commercial  power.  There  is  the  Speaker¬ 
phone,  a  small  microphone  and  loud¬ 
speaker,  which  is  used  without  picking  up 
the  hand  set  of  the  phone.  When  the 
phone  rings  you  press  a  button,  and  talk 
and  listen.  Convenient  when  your  hands 
are  full — or  dirty. 

Most  of  the  devices  are  rented  from  the 
telephone  companies  and  costs  vary  in  dif¬ 
ferent  areas.  A  regular  extension  may  be 
50  cents  or  a  dollar  a  month.  The  Speaker- 
|)hone  costs  about  $5  a  month.  I'he  ring¬ 
ing  devices  are  usually  less  than  a  dollar. 
There  is  also  a  volume  control  phone  for 
persons  with  impaired  hearing  w’hich  ad¬ 
justs  on  the  phone  itself.  Radio-telephones 
for  use  in  automobiles — an  extension  of 
the  conventional  public  telephone  system — 
are  well  known  and .  widely  used.  They 
rent  for  $30  to  $50  a  month.  Private  two- 
way  radio  systems,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
leased  or  purchased  directly  from  the  in¬ 
dependent  manufacturer. 

A  farmers’  co-op  in  Watseka,  Illinois, 
has  a  base  radio  and  nine  mobile  units. 
“We  wonder  how  we  got  along  without  it,” 
said  the  manager,  C.  P.  Koonce.  “We  can 
give  the  farmer  better  and  faster  service 
for  feed  or  fertilizer,  and  at  much  less  ex- 


DURABLE 


lt*s  tough,  non-corrosive 
.  •  .  and  easy  to  install 

Durability  is  built  into  Yardley  Pipe  by 
using  the  most  advanced  manufacturing 
techniques  and  the  finest  quality  pipe-grade 
polyethylene.  Quality  is  protected  by  a  con¬ 
stant  program  of  field  and  manufacturing 
evaluation  against  exacting  high  standards. 
This  means  pipe  with  lasting  satisfaction. 

Use  Yardley  PressuRated  Pipe  for  a  perma¬ 
nent  well  piping  system  and  run  lines  easily, 
quickly  at  low  cost  wherever  you  need  cold 
water  service.  Flexible  long  lengths  (up  to 
4(X)  ft.y  save  fittings,  time  and  money.  Six 
sizes,  from  inch  to  3  inches  with  75  lb., 
l(X)-lb.  and  125-lb.  working  pressures.  Other 
types  of  pipe  in  sizes  to  6  inches. 

Insist  on  the  pipe  imprinted  with  the  Yardley 
name  and  pressurating,  the  Alathon  25  tag, 
the  N.S.F.  seal.  Write  for  free  literature. 


ALATHON  25 


YARDLEY  PLASTICS  CO. 


142  PARSONS  AVENUE,  COLUMBUS  15,  OHIO 


In  Canada:  Daymond  Ca.,  Ltd.,  Chatham,  Ont. 
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This  etrtifits  approval 
for  tha  transmission 
of  drinking  watar 
Produead  to  Commareial 
Standard  C5  197-57 
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Look  for  th« 
COVERALL  ' 


THE  BEST  P 


As  handy 
around  the 
farm  as  an 
extra 
hired 
man ! 


Worp't  Manufacture  COVERALL  in  Two  Types 
To  Meet  Any  Need  and  Weather  Condition 


COVERALL  SILAGE  cover 

STOPS  SPOILAGE  .  .  .  SAVES  TONS  OF  SILAGE 

Warp's  COVERALL  Plastic  Silo  Cops  prevent  spoiloge 
by  sealing  Out  Air  — vsave  users  up  to  SSO.  Keep 
Warp's  COVERALL  over  ensiloge  ol  all  limes,  even 
otter  silo  has  been  opened  for  feeding. 

Warp's  COVERALL  is  lightweight,  flexible,  durable 
and  not  offecled  by  silage  acids.  Saves  every  forkful 
of  ensilage.  Losts  for  years  with  reosonoble  care. 

WARP'S  PRE-CUT  ROUND  SILAGE  COVERS  ARE 

AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  SIZES  OF  SILOS. 
Silts  and  PricM--Round  Silagt  Covers 
1  Sm'  I  For  12  ft.  Silo-$S.90  For  16  ft.  Silo-$g.50 
‘  f  For  14  ft.  Silo --$7.10  For  18  ft.  Silo-$9.95 

'  For  20  H.  Silo -$12.50 

WET  CRAIN  STORAGE.  Farmers  ar7  using  COVER¬ 
ALL  to  sove  wet  corn,  milo,  etc.,  that  would  other¬ 
wise  spoil. 

They  store  it  in  bins  or  silo  in  four  foot  layers, 
each  layer  being  seoled  off  air-tight  with  COVERALL, 
e  WATER-PROOF  e  ROT-PROOF 

e  ACID-PROOF  e  STAYS  FLEXIBLE  AT 

60  BELOW  ZERO 


MOISTURE-PROOF 

SUN-RESISTANT 

CLEAR 

BLACK 

for  "tee-through"  inipec- 
tion  ond  quick  inventory. 
Meets  FHA  Speciheotiens. 


SILO 
>  COVER 


Trench 


il  Clock  recontmendod) 


Price  per  Square  Foot 

Widtiis  Auil.-lOO  Lin.  Ft.  Rolls 

2  Gouge  (.002).... 1c 

3,  4  &  9  ft.  widths.  100  ft.  lang 

4  Gauge  (.004)...  2c 

6  Gauge  (.006). ...3c 

3,  6,  10'/,,  12,  14,  16'/,,  20, 
24,  28,  32  &  40  ft.  widths 

;•  BALED  hAY 

1  (6  mil  Bloch  rocommtndod) 

'  Fertiliier  &  Seed  Covers 

(4  mil  Bloch  recommoododl 

Sealing  Silo  Doors 

(4  mil  Bloch  rocommondtd) 

1  Machinery  Cover 

1  (6  mil  Bloch  rocommondod) 

Vapor  Barrier 

(4  mil  Clear  recommended)  j 

Warp's  COVERALL  is  also  Idtal  for  Coming  Building  Materials 
and  far  Ctming  Fresh  Concrete  tg  ProoMte  Proper  Curin|. 


Carried  by  Hardware,  Lumber  or  Farm  Supply  Dealers 


WARP  BROSe  CHICAGO  51 


TOOt  «i  ptiff  for  literaturf 

KILBY  STEEL  COMPANY 

ANNISTON,  ALABAMA 


THIS  IS  WHAT  MAKES 

^lue  bonnet 


YOUR  MOST 

PROMT  ABLE  BUY! 


22^  vtnti  later  throat 
Strong*  Dioformod  roof  sHoot- 
positivo  soal  botwoon  roof 
and  vontUater 


Loateproof  door* 
woldod  stool* 
non-warpe 
Oowhlo  oolf> 
latching  handlos* 


ALL  STEEL  STORAGE 
and  DRYING  BINS 

(1000  to  5133  Bu.  Capacity) 


BLUE  BONNET  Fen 
for  control  lod  profits 
on  sterod  graine 


used  IB  go.  stool 

foundation  ring  optional  e 


Shoot  stool  or  oxclusivo 
CHANNBLOX(^ 
porforatod  dr)^g  floor. 


SAVE  2  ADDITIONAL  PIGS  PER  LITTER 


•  Keep  sow  from 
crushing  baby 
pigs.  Modern,  sani¬ 
tary,  all  steel.  Sec¬ 
tions  lock  together. 

No  bolts.  Erect  in 
less  than  30  min¬ 
utes.  Fully  adjust¬ 
able.  Cost  less 
than  rough  lumber. 

Now  available  with  AUTOMATIC 
WATERER  AND  CREEP  FEEDER 
_ Write  for  FREE  folder,  prices. _ 


WALSH  MFC.  COMPANY.  ChorlBsCity,  loww 


STALLS 


VAT  PASTEURIZER 

( Meets  all  Local  Health 
Codes  and  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service  Require¬ 
ments). 

Available  for  direct 
steam  from  25-125  gals, 
sizes. 

Electrically  Heated  25- 
35-50  gals,  sizes. 

VULCAN- HART  MFG.  CO. 

2006  North  Western  Parkway 
LouiBvillo  3*  Kentucky 


pense.  But  besides  that,  in  the  recent  floods 
in  Illinois,  we  had  the  base  unit  goint>  all 
night.  With  the  phone  nearby  and  units  in 
various  boats  and  trucks,  we  kept  a  pretty 
tight  finger  on  the  way  the  water  was 
going.  When  someone  needed  help  they 
got  it  fast.”  Later  Koonce  chuckled,  “Be¬ 
sides,  I  know  where  every  road  block  on 
the  highway  is — and  every  speed  trap  in 
the  county.” 

Quo  Vadis  Television 
The  last  link  in  the  communication  line¬ 
up  is  the  visual.  When  will  television 
come  to  be  used  on  the  farm?  Farm  pro¬ 
grams  on  commercial  TV  are  well  estab¬ 
lished,  and  the  weather  services  are  an  aid 
to  crop  conscious  fanners.  But  the  set  is 
being  used  for  more  specific  purposes. 
From  9  to  10  a.m.  on  January  13  this 
year,  channel  five,  from  Ames,  Iowa,  was 
used  to  instruct  county  agents  in  applying 
a  TV  series  which  was  to  follow.  The 
program,  outside  normal  viewing  hours, 
was  watched  by  more  than  90  per  cent  of 
the  extension  staffs  of  Iowa  counties.  Those 
outside  the  viewing  area  drove  to  where 
they  could  receive.  But  with  100  extension 
staffs,  a  lot  of  driving  was  saved.  This  was 
one  of  the  first  uses  of  television  to  in¬ 
struct  a  small  group  of  people  on  a  specific 
subject.  And  its  success  was  such  it  will 
be  used  again. 

The  American  Veterinary  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  use  private  line  television  dur¬ 
ing  its  convention  this  fall.  The  floures- 
cent  screen  now  is  only  creeping  into  the 
farm  picture.  Perhaps  soon  it  will  be  enter¬ 
ing  at  a  gallop. 


PICKLED  CORN 

(Continued  from  page  61) 

14x50  holds  another  6500  bushels  of  high 
moisture  shelled  corn. 

Brandt  tries  to  get  his  corn  into  the 
silos  when  the  moisture  content  is  about  25 
per  cent  and  if  it’s  much  below  that  figure 
he  will  even  add  water  to  bring  it  up. 
Cattle,  says  Brandt,  like  the  high  moisture 
corn  much  better  than  cribbed  corn,  and 
both  his  hogs  and  cattle  are  giving  him 
highly  satisfactory  gains  on  wet  corn. 

Probably  the  biggest  advantage  from 
Brandt’s  point  of  view  is  the  labor  he  saves 
by  storing  wet  corn  in  silos.  But  he  also 
eliminates  the  rodent  and  insect  problem 
he  gets  with  cribbed  corn. 

The  ideal  structures  for  storing  high 
moisture  corn  are  the  glass-lined  Har\e- 
storc  and  the  airtight,  steel  Silver  Shield 
silo.  One  of  the  biggest  advantages,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Floyd  Waltz,  is  -  that  you  can 
keep  adding  feed  to  the  silo  any  time  you 
like.  He  fed  out  a  second  lot  of  cattle  last 
year  on  wet  ensiled  corn  and  figures  that  he 
practically  paid  for  his  silo  in  its  first  year. 

But  there  are  other  structures  also 
being  used  for  wet  corn  storage.  The  com¬ 
mon  concrete  stave  silo  is  one  and  plastic 
lined  metal  grain  storage  bins  are  another. 
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EAL  MCCULLOCH 
ONLY  449.95 


At  last,  a  professional-quality  chain  saw  made  for 
farm  use  —  and  for  the  farm  budget!  McCulloch’s 
new  Mac  D30;  Easy  to  carry!  Easy  to  use!  Built  for 
hard  work  .  .  .  toughest  conditions.  A  tool  you  can 
depend  on. 

Mac  D30  is  the  ideal  farm  saw  for  cutting  sawlogs, 
pulpwood,  and  firewood,  for  clearing  land,  pruning, 
limbing  or  cutting  fenceposts.  Save  money,  make 
money,  with  a  Mac  D30  that  cuts  fast,  lasts  long  — 
yet  costs  so  little. 

LIGHT  WEIGHT  —  Only  17  pounds,  lightest  McCulloch 
ever  built.  . 


DIRECT  DRIVE 

cutting. 


power  for  fast,  easy  “light-touch” 


LUBRi-MAC  AUTOMATIC  OILING  —  oils  chain  directly 
from  fuel  mixture,  eliminates  need  for  extra  oil  tank. 
ONLY  $149.95— complete  with  12"  blade  and  long- 
lasting  smooth-cutting  pintail  chain.  Handles  blades 
up  to  30".  Terms  as  low  as  $3.69  weekly. 

Your  new  Mac  D30  is  waiting  for  you  at  your 
local  McCulloch  dealer.  Try  It.  Then  buy  it! 

Write  now  for  free  chain  saw  booklet.  Address  Dept.  FG 

MCCULLOCH 

CORPORATION 

Los  Angeles  45,  California 
Marine  Products  Division,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
McCulloch  of  Canada  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


CXfegQDOMXgra  ©KMJK] 
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Special  Report!  More  Money  From  Your  Corn!  Farm-Proved 
Method  and  Material  Makes  High  Moisture  Grain  Storage 
Cheap,  Easy,  Profitable  For  First  Time. 


Announce  airtight  black  VISQUEEN  film  grain  bin,  crib 
and  silo  liners  available  in  time  for  this  year's  crop! 

Tests  Indicate  Hogs  Gain  8%  More  Per  Day  On  19%  Less  Protein  Supplement  When 
Fed  On  High  Moisture  Corn  Stored  In  Black  VISQUEEN  Film.  Beef  Also  Gain  Faster. 


Now  you  can  pocket  your  grain  drying  money!  Corn 
stored  at  23  to  35%  moisture,  produces  more  gains 
than  dry  corn. 

Now  you  can  get  into  this  profitable  way  to  store  your 
high  moisture  corn  and  sorghums — and  pocket  the 
thousands  of  dollars  you’d  have  to  pay  for  permanent, 
gastight  silo  type  storage. 

Black  VISQUEEN  film  costs  less  per  bushel  of  high  mois¬ 
ture  com  stored  than  the  per  bushel  drying  cost!  Costs 
less  per  bushel  stored  than  the  annual  interest  and 
upkeep  of  permanent,  gastight  silo  type  storage! 

And  high  moisture  corn  stored  in  black  VISQUEEN  film 
earns  more  for  you  to  boot! 

HOW  IT  WORKS —  All  you  need  is  a  metal  grain  bin, 
crib,  silo  or  other  enclosure.  Black  VISQUEEN  film  comes 
in  tubes  of  various  lengths  and  circumferences.  Tie  off 
an  end  of  the  tube.  Put  it  in  the  bin,  protecting  the 
film  against  sharp  objects.  Roll  the  tube  down  like  a 
stocking.  Fill  by  elevating  grain,  rolling  the  film  up 
again  as  you  fill.  Tie  off  top. 

VISKING  COMPANY 

P.  O.  BOX  FQ-1410,  TERRE  HAUTE,  INDIANA 
Please  Rush  Free  Information  With  Instructions,  Illustra¬ 
tions,  Name  of  Black  visqueen  Film  Dealer. 

NAME _ : _ 

ADDRESS _ 

COUNTY _ STATE _ 


You  now  have  airtight  storage  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost — 
and  a  fraction  of  the  labor  in  any  other  method! 

YOUR  CROP  SECURE — No  matter  what  your  live¬ 
stock  feeding  or  crop  program  may  be  from  year  to 
year,  you  can  get  in  and  out  cheaply,  easily  with  high 
moisture  grain  storage  in  black  VISQUEEN  film. 

No  matter  how  wet  the  weather — you’ll  beat  it.  You’ll 
not  lose  a  bushel  of  your  valuable  corn. 

And  no  matter  how  good  the  weather,  you’ll  turn  a 
bumper  crop  into  more  profits  .  .  .  feed  more  stock  on 
less  supplement .  .  .  with  inexpensive  storage  in  black 
VISQUEEN  film.  You  fill  and  feed  where  most  convenient. 
End  drying.  Cut  labor.  Cut  investment  to  a  minimum. 

ACT  NOW!  PROTECT  YOUR  CROP!  GET  MORE  PROFIT  FROM 
YOUR  CORN.  MAIL  COUPON  FOR  FREE  INFORMATION. 

CAUTION:  Beware  of  Imilations!  Accept  nothing  but  black 
film . . .  and  nothing  but  black  film  bearing  the  VISQUEES  trade¬ 
mark  .  .  .  your  assurance  that  you  are  getting  the  finest  agri¬ 
cultural  polyethylene.  Black  film  protects  against  sun  and 
weather  damage.  Inert.  Will  not  react  to  organic  chemicals. 


VISKINO  COMPANY  Division  of  Corporation. 

P.  O.  Box  FQ-niO, 

Terre  Haute,  Indiana. 

In  Canada:  VISKISG  company  division  of  union  carbide 
CANADA  LIMITED,  Lindsay,  Ontario. 

VISQUEEN,  VISKING  and  UNION  CARBIDE  are  registered 
trademarks  of  Union  Carbide  Corporation. 
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DO  YOUR  OWN 
CUSTOM  FERTILIZING 
and  SOIL  TESTING 


How  successfully  can  you  store  wet  corn 
in  an  ordinary  upright  silo?  Russell  Brandt 
has  been  doing  it  four  years  and  knows  it 
works.  His  silos  are  both  made  of  concrete 
staves.  He  keeps  spoilage  to  a  minimum 
even  though  his  silos  aren’t  roofed.  “As 
soon  as  we  fill  a  silo/’  he  says,  “we  cover 
tin*  feed  with  a  plastic  silage  cap.  After  this 
caj)  is  put  in  place  I  cover  the  entire  cap 
with  from  six  to  eight  inches  of  sawdust, 
then  seed  some  oats  in  this  sawdust.  When 
the  oats  sprout  it  gives  a  good  root  mass 
which  will  hold  this  cap  firmly  in  place.” 

Brandt  usually  starts  feeding  from  his 
silos  about  the  first  of  May  when  field 
w'ork  gets  heavy.  “During  winter  months,” 
he  says,  “when  we  have  more  time  for 
choring,  we  grind  and  feed  directly  from 
the  corn  cribs.”  He  gears  his  operation  to 
keep  feed  moving  out  of  his  silos  regu- 
laily  and  consequently  doesn’t  even  have 
spoilage  during  the  hottest  months. 

On  the  Harold  Warp  farm  at  Minden, 
Nebi  aska,  they  use  a  nice  r»finement.  Each 
four  feet  of  corn  is  covered  with  a  plastic 
sheet  and  a  strip  of  plastic  covers  all  doors. 
^Vith  this  system  the  silo  can  be  emptied  in 
four-foot  layers  without  endangering  the 
corn  below.  The  cover,  Waip  says,  should 
be  of  two  feet  larger  diameter  than  the 
silo  and  at  least  4  mil  thickness. 

Storage  of  wet  corn  in  silos  may  put 
greater  pressure  on  them  and  the  silo 


OVER  500,000 
SATISFIED 
CUSTOMERS 


Convert  MORE  Fertilizing  Dollars 
Into  MORE  Harvest  PROFITS! 


Now,  you  can  accurately  test  your  soil  be¬ 
fore  putting  your  EZEE  FLOW  spreader 
to  work  for  faster,  easier,  accurate  and 
more  profitable  fertilizing. 


ONir  tzii  now 
I  vou  THn 

I  *******t*SlI  GUARANI 
'  ^KNUMANCI 

*"*  WOWwill  ip,,,d  ^1 

any  •mount... 

•nd  accuratoly  .  . 

now 

’*•<«  Att0  OW. 


SEE  YOUR  EZEE  FLOW 
DEALER  RIGHT  AWAY 

for  full  details  on  this 
special  Soil  Test  Kit 
offer.  Available  only 
for  limited  time. 


(Reg.  $15.95  value) 
from  your  EZEE  FLOW  dealer 
with  purchase  of  any  madel 
EZEE  FLOW  spreader. 

WRITE  TODAY— for  name  of 
nearest  EZEE  FLOW  dealer. 


ez££rig>iv. 

Division  of  IL.  Distributing  Corporation 
DEPT.  FQ.4  3428  NORTH  HARLEM  AVENUE  CHICAGO  34,  ILLINOIS 


Ritchie 

AUTOMATIC  HEATED---^ 

.  -  ^  WATERERS 


'MOTOR 
I  DRIVEN  ^ 
\  UNLOADER/ 


Photo  left 
is  No.  5 
Cattle 
Waterer 
for  average 
size  farm. 


.Shell  torn  directly  4nto  these  air-tight 
Grain  Bins.  No  oxygen  means  no  spoil¬ 
age.  Feed  mechanically  from  the  bot¬ 
tom.*  .Sase  money.  Here  is  oxygen-free 
Storage  at  a  price  all  can  afford. 


15  MODELS  FOR  ALL  YOUR 

HOG,  CATTLE,  SHEEP  AND  POULTRY  NEEDS 


Thousands  of  formors  oro  making  MORE  MONEY  from  thoir  livestock  and  poultry  this 
year  because  they  are  furnishing  them  all  the  fresh,  clean  water  they'll  drink  .  .  . 
in  summer  and  winterl  Leading  producers  and  authorities  agree  thot  livestock  and 
poultry  need  plenty  of  water  for  fast,  cheap  gains  •  •  .  and  they  get  it  with  RITCHIE 
automatic  non-syphoning  heated  waterers.  You'll  sove  hours  of  chore  time,  too, 
because  RITCHIE  Woterers  work  unattended,  24  hours  a  doy.  Heovy  olUsteel  con¬ 
struction.  Guoronteed  quality-built  RITCHIE  Waterers  are  extremely  durable  ond 
economicol.  They  can  really  take  it  .  .  .  and  outlast  other  woterers  by  years.  Finest 
heating  elements  and  materials  throughout.  Save  up  to  40%  on  heating  costs. 
Thousonds  of  satisfied  users.  A  model  for  every  possible  farm  need. 

N«wly  rtvised  celerfil  fDl4<r  dtscribts  and  pictirts  all  RITCHIE  madtls.  Jist  iff  the  press. 

Valaahle  readlnp  fK  every  livesteefc  farMer!  Write  ter  year  cepy. 

MFG.  CO.  407  Main  Street  Conrad,  Iowa 


Most  popular  Ritchie  Hog 
Wateror  is  Model  2AA  shown 
above. 


(leyton  ond  Lombtrl  Mfg.  Co. 

1701  Dixit  Highwoy  *  leuisvilit  10,  Ky. 

Sard  informolion  obout  High  Meistura  groin  iterogt 


''Original  bar  still  in  the  gutter  .  .  .  should  last  another  10  years.’* 


company  should  be  called  in  tor  consulta. 
tion  if  the  plan  is  tried  with  concrete  silos. 

Few  people  so  far  are  ready  to  suggest 
that  wet  ear  or  shelled  corn  be  stored  in 
trench  silos.  The  high  value  of  this  feed 
and  the  large  amount  of  it  exposed  to  air 
inv  ite  serious  loss  in  feed. 


Jamesway  user  Clarence  Benjamin,  Rt.  2,  Litchfield,  Minn. 

“I  bought  my  Jamesway  Shuttle  Stroke  ment.  Because  of  the  fine  performance  of  the 

barn  cleaner  in  1948.  The  original  bar  is  barn  cleaner,  I  recently  bought  a  James- 

still  doing  a  fine  job  in  the  gutter.  Should  way  Volumatic  Silo  Unloader  and  James- 

last  another  ten  years  without  replace-  way  Sani-Kool  400  gal.  Ice  Bank  Tank.” 


Sack  Dress  for  Steel  Bin 

But  one  other  method  under  study  at 
Purdue  is  the  possibility  of  storing  wet 
corn,  either  ground  or  shelled,  in  cribs 
lined  with  airtight  plastic  bags.  There  is 
promise  in  this  method  for  farms  lacking 
satisfactory'  silo  space  for  wet  corn. 

One  farmer  who  has  tried  the  |)lastic 
silo  lining  with  some  success  is  Everett 
Moraine  of  Fairmount,  Indiana.  Moraine 
had  heard  of  the  plastic  bag  plan  last  fall 
when  he  suddenly  needed  additional  stor¬ 
age  space  for  shelled  corn  destined  for 
consumption  in  the  hog  lot.  Me  purchased 
polyethylene  which  he  converted  into  an 
airtight  bag  to  fit  into  his  silo,  then  filled 
the  silo  sack  with  corn  that  tested  30  per 
cent  moisture.  The  idea  worked  because 
it  seals  air  out  of  stored  grain. 

Moraine  unloads  shelled  corn  from  his 
silo  with  a  16-foot  auger  permanently  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  bottom  of  his  silo  with  the 
plastic  sealed  around  the  auger.  The  auger 
moves  corn  directly  to  feeders. 

The  Purdue  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  research  is  still  under  way  on  these 
plastic  grain  bags.  It  began  in  1955  when 
G.  W.  Isaacs,  I.  J.  Ross  and  E.  R.  Baugh 
began  storing  corn  in  10-pound  plastic 
bags.  What  they  wanted  to  know  first  was 
whether  corn  of  25  to  30  per  cent  moisture 
could  be  stored  in  plastic  air-tight  bags. 

Within  a  few  months  they  knew  it  could, 
so  the  next  year  they  stored  500  bushels  of 
25  per  cent  moisture  in  a  cylindrical  metal 
bin  lined  with  a  plastic  bag.  When  they 
began  to  remove  the  feed  10  months  later, 
for  a  series  of  feeding  tests,  there  was 
practically  no  spoilage  and  the  corn  had 
that  soft  texture  and  fennented  odor  typi¬ 
cal  of  wet  corn  stored  without  air. 

This  plan  has  some  hazards  and  one  of 
the  obvious  ones  is  that  sharp  projections 
on  a  grain  bin  can  puncture  plastic.  The 
metal  bin  used  in  the  first  Purdue  ex¬ 
periment  was  constructed  with  round- 
headed  bolts  with  the  heads  on  the  in¬ 
side.  The  bin  was  then  checked  all  around 
to  make  sure  mice  couldn’t  get  in,  and  any 
hole  of  lead  pencil  size  or  bigger  was 
sealed.  Strips  of  plywtx)d  cov'ered  pro¬ 
jecting  metal  around  the  door.  One  of  the 
door  slats  was  replaced  with  a  steel  plate 
into  which  had  been  welded  a  four-inch 
length  of  six-inch  pipe  so  an  auger  could 
later  be  inserted  for  unloading  the  bin.  An 
expansion  plug  held  air  out  once  the 
plastic  w'as  opened  behind  the  pipe. 

Before  plastic  was  put  into  the  bin,  the 
metal  crib  was  lined  with  heavy  brow’n 
paper  to  give  the  polyethylen^  added  pro¬ 
tection.  The  paper  was  held  in  place  with 
dabs  of  asphalt  roofing  cement. 

The  plastic  bag  for  such  a  silo  can  be 


Shuttle -Stroke  Barn  Cleaner 

exclusive  push-pull  action 
‘‘unchains”  barn  cleaner  desian 


More  Shuttle-Stroke  exclusives: 

*  Single  motor  Shuttle-Stroke  fits  any  stall 
or  barn  arrangement  —  even  or  uneven 
gutter  lengths  and  widths. 

*  Two  types  of  high-speed  elevators  han¬ 
dle  multiple  gutters  with  less  power, 
ideal  mixing  action,  no  liquid  loss. 

*  No  chains,  gears,  sprockets  needed  in 
gutter  .  .  .  gutter-bar  and  piston  tied 
with  stainless  steel  cable. 

*  Rugged  as  Gibraltar  .  .  .  powerful  hy¬ 
draulic  drive  or  mechanical  drive. 

*  Saves  money  .  .  .  low-cost  replacement 
parts,  lower  by  far  than  ordinary  cleaners. 

$1.00  a  day  takes  backaches  away 
with  Jamesway's  “pay  as  you 
profit  plan.” 

For  complete  details,  see  your  near¬ 
by  Jamesway  dealer  or  write  James 
Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  FQ-98,  c/o  your 
nearest  division  office.  bc-2-8R) 


Look  —  no  chains  in  the  gutter!  James¬ 
way  Shuttle-Stroke  doesn’t  need  them. 
Exclusive  push-pull  action  “sweeps 
clean”  .  .  .  mixes  liquids  and  solids  .  .  . 
loads  them  to  the  spreader  in  one 
smooth  operation.  Elevator  runs  four 
times  faster  to  get  liquids  and  solids  up. 
into  spreader.  Only  20%  of  your  cost 
is  in  the  gutter,  less  exposed  to  corrosion. 

Shuttle-Stroke  costs  less  to  install  and 
operate.  Only  one  motor  —  drives  the 
pump,  runs  the  elevator.  And  all  hy¬ 
draulic  drive  parts  operate  in  oil  to  as¬ 
sure  long  life. 


The  exclusive  principle:  “shuttle-stroke"  action. 
The  operation:  “push-pull"  simple.  Paddles  move 
litter  forward  on  the  “pull"  stroke  .  .  .  then  fold 
back  on  the  “push"  stroke  to  by-pass  the  litter. 
Quick,  clean  .  .  .  fewer  parts  in  the  gutter. 


PULL 


Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.  •  Lancaster,  Pa.  •  Los  Angeles  63,  Calif, 

FIRST  IN  POWER  CHORIN6* 

FOR  POULTRY  •  FOR  DAIRY  •  FOR  LIVESTOCK 


UniE  FEEDERS 


STAUS  MO  STANCHIONS 


POLY  ETHYLENE 

FILM  TIPS 

Hero  is  a  low-cost,  non-rotting,  water  im¬ 
pervious  plastic  film  just  right  for  literally 
hundreds  of  farm  uses.  Durethene^  poly¬ 
ethylene  film  can  help  you  farm  better;  it 
can  help  you  farm  for  less  cost  and  it  can 
help  you  out  in  dozens  of  other  practical 
and  profitable  ways.  In  fact— once  you  use 
versatile  Durethene  film,  you’ll  see  new 
applications  for  it  everywhere  you  turn. 


Upright  Silo  Cap 

An  efficient,  easy  to  use,  sturdy  cover  to 
cap  silage  stored  in  upright  silos  can  he 
made  from  black  4  mil  Durethene  film.  The 
cover  is  made  to  the  diameter  of  the  silo 
plus  approximately  twelve  inches  all  around. 
Individual  widths  can  he  joined  by  stitch¬ 
ing  or  sealing.  The  outer  edge  should  be 
triple  hemmed  for  added  reinforcement. 
For  extra  weight,  a  length  of  galvanized 
chain  may  be  hemmed  around  the  cap  edge. 


Hay  Stack  Covers 

Here’s  an  application  for  Durethene  film 
that  can  prevent  loss  of  freshly  cut  hav.  Tar¬ 
paulins  made  from  waterprtwjf  Durethene 
film  are  excellent  covers  for  hay  stacks.  The 
film  keeps  out  rain  and  it  can  he  used  for 
Imth  tempomry  and  permanent  storage.  The 
film  is  extremely  durable,  yet  it  is  so  light¬ 
weight  that  two  men  can  cover  large  stacks 
witli  little  difficulty.  Covers  are  reusable  and 
will  last  for  many  seasons. 


Want  more  Durethene  FILM  TIPS? 


This  Durethene  polyethyl¬ 
ene  film  handbook  shows 
how  to  save  time,  money, 
and  work  on  the  farm 
and  in  the  home.  Over 
so  idea-provoking  uses. 
Send  for  your  free  copy. 


Koppert  Company,  Inc.,  Plaslio  Oivition 
Oopl.  FQ-98,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa. 
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put  together  in  a  few  hours  on  a  smooth 
lawn,  “preferably  on  a  calm  day,”  say  the 
Purdue  researchers.  The  plastic  is  6  mil 
polyethylene  and  comes  in  100-foot  rolls 
in  a  variety  of  widths.  You  first  form  the 
sheet  into  a  tube  about  a  foot  bigger  in 
circumference  than  the  metal  bin.  Then 
you  seal  the  lap  joint  of  the  tube  on  one 
side  only  with  1  J/a  inch  plastic,  pressure 
sensitive  tape  (Minnesota  Mining  and 
Manufacturing  Co.  193).  About  four  feet 
of  surplus  tube  is  left  at  the  top  for 
tying  it  off  and  enough  extra  is  left  at 
the  bottom  to  equal  the  diameter  of  the 
bin  which  pennits  tying  the  bottom  in 
grain  bag  fashion. 

Once  this  bag  is  installed  in  the  bin  it’s 
a  good  plan  to  lay  a  square  of  plywood  in 
the  center  of  the  floor  to  keep  the  auger 
from  damaging  the  plastic.  The  bag  is  un¬ 
rolled  upward  as  the  bin  is  filled  and  held 
in  place  by  props  until  supported  by  the 
grain.  Once  filled  the  bag  is  gathered  at 
the  toj)  over  the  corn,  wrapped  with  a 
strip  of  burlap,  and  tied  airtight  with  wire. 
One  company  has  announced  they  will 
soon  market  pre-formed  tubes  of  standard 
grain  bin  diameters. 

The  cost  of  this  lining  for  a  3000-bushcl 
storage  bin  runs  about  2*/2  cents  a  bushel. 
If  you’re  careful,  says  Purdue,  the  bag 
may  last  for  two  or  three  years. 

Ground  ear  corn  would  probably  keep 
as  well  as  shelled  corn  but  getting  it  out  of 
the  bin  would  present  more  of  a  problem. 
This  is  often  a  difficulty  with  the  last  500 
bushels  of  shelled  corn  in  a  plastic  bag. 

Regardless  of  how  you  store  wet  corn  in 
airtight  structures  the  time  for  picking  it 
should  be  based  almost  entirely  on  the 
moisture  content.  Purdue  researchers  feel 
that  it’s  at  its  best  for  storing  this  way 
when  between  32  and  35  per  cent.  At  this 
stage  there  is  a  lot  more  moisture  in  the 
cob  than  in  the  grain  so  that  shelled  corn 
will  test  out  about  6  per  cent  less  moisture 
than  ground  ear  corn.  “You  may  be  able 
to  gum  some  in  at  38  per  cent,”  says  T. 
\V.  Perry,  “and  it  will  be  all  right  if  you 
can  get  it  in  the  silo.”  It’s  right  in  that 
stage  around  32  to  35  per  cent  that  the 
ear  begins  to  “fiiTn  ;up.”  Most  grain  ele¬ 
vators  aren’t  equipped  to  test  corn  higher 
than  30  per  cent  moisture,  so  Dr.  Perry 
suggests  starting  to  store  it  as  soon  as  “you 
can’t  twist  it.  Of  course,”  he  said,  “it  has 
to  be  fully  dented,  yellow  and  glazed.” 
The  real  test  is  whether  or  not  your  equip¬ 
ment  will  get  it  into  the  silo,  and  whether 
its  moisture  is  too  high  to  keep  it  in  a  crib. 

Some  of  the  grinders  and  blowers  on  the 
market  today  will  work  smoothly  on  high 
moisture  corn,  grind  it  fine  and  blow  it 
into  the  silo  at  rates  of  200  bushels  an 
hour  or  as  fast  as  a  two-row  picker  can 
han’cst  it  and  send  it  to  the  barn.  At  least 
one  grinder  manufacturer  even  points  out 
that  their  mill  will  grind  com  that  has 
soaked  overnight  in  a  horse  trough  or 
whatever  passes  as  the  modern  equivalent. 
An  ensilage  chopper  set  for  a  fine  cut  has 
done  the  job  for  some  feeders.  But  a  burr 


Ariens  new  JET  is  the  easiest 
handling,  low-cost  tiller  made! 
S-L-O-W,  steady  tilling  speed; 
8'  to  20"  tillage  width  for  easy 
seedbed  preparation  and  culti¬ 
vating.  Briggs  and  Stratton  2Va 
h.p.  engine;  "Lo-Tone”  muffler; 
fingertip  controls;  free-swinging 
depth  bar.  For  Just  Easy  Till¬ 
ing  ...  try  the  Ariens  JET! 


MORE  MODELS!  MORE  VERSATILITY! 
MORE  VALUE  ...  IN  THE  ARIENS 
TILLER  LINE! 


Arians  YARDSTER - 
for  home  garden¬ 
ers.  2-spe|^  wheel 
drive;  tilb  .  .  . 
mows  .  .  .  sprays 
.  .  .  clears  snow! 
Arians  MULTIMATIC 
—  for  professional 
gardeners.  16"  til¬ 
ler  with  reversible 
handle  for  2-speed. 
2-direction  use 
with  front  or  rear- 
mounted  Insta- 
Hitch  attachments. 


Arians  TRANS-A- 
MATIC  —  for  heavy 
duty  tilling.  Non¬ 
slip  differential 
ends  wheel  slip¬ 
page.  20"  or  28" 
tillage. 


Write  for  free  literature. 
.i^\  Dealer  in^uiriet  invited. 


117  Calumat  Straal  Brillion,  Wisconsin 


CATALOG 

•  Artificial  Breading 
Equipment  •  Show 
Supplies  *  Stock 
Handling  Equipment 
From  working  collie  pops  to  electric  egg  woshers; 
from  shepherd's  crooks  and  ewe  markers  to  brand¬ 
ing  irons  and  meters— for  testing  the  thickness  of 
lean  meat  and  fat  on  market  hogs  —  these  ond 
thousands  of  other  elusive  items  ore  avoiloble  in 
Insemikit's  19SS  free  catalog  ...  a  book  that  has 
becoma  o  basic  form  reference  os  a  source  of 
hord-to-find,  unoble-to-locote  items  used  on  forms, 
ranches,  and  breeding  establishments.  Yours  for 
the  asking.  Write  Dept.  21. 

INSEMIKIT  COMPANY,  INC. 

Tile  WerM's  Laiiest  Seivec  el  Artificial  BretCiei 

BARABOO,  WISCONSIN 
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You’re  right. . . 
your  farm  is  different 


And  that’s  why  “canned”  farmstead  ings  into  a  laborsaving,  smooth- 
layouts  and  building  plans  are  un-  running  management  operation,  just 
likely  to  meet  your  needs  satisfac-  ss  the  industrial  engineer  makes 
torily.  You  would  be  amazed  at  the  sm^th-flowing  pr^uction  lines  in 
difference  a  system  of  buildings  and  ®  modern  factories, 

equipment,  custom-fitted  to  your  own  This  important  moneysaving  service 
program,  can  make  in  your  farm  by  Doane  Authorized  Builders  is 
work  load — compared  to  a  rubber-  yours,  whether  you  are  building  or 
stamp  setup  designed  for  “average”  only  remodeling.  With  their  help  you 
conditions.  can  have  a  farmstead  designed  to  pay 

.  ,  for  itself  through  increased  efficiency. 

Doane  Authorized  Builders  are  trained  Each  building  is  constructed  of  rigidly 
by  professional  Doane  farm  managers  specified  quality  materials  and  work- 
and  building  specialists  to  analyze  the  manship  for  a  lifetime  of  service.  If 
present  and  future  needs  of  each  you  do  not  know  the  location  of  the 
individual  farm  and  farm  family.  Doane  Authorized  Builder  in  your 
Then  they  fit  Doane-Designed®  build-  area,  write  to  us. 

Other  Doane  services  you  can  call  on  to  help  you  operate  profit¬ 
ably  in  today's  technical,  specialized,  business-type  farming: 

Doane  farm  operating  programs,  farm  and  ranch  management, 
farm  problem  study,  farmstead  ivork-simplification  planning, 
on-the-farm  consultation,  farm  appraisal,  and  the  Doane  Agri¬ 
cultural  Digest  {twice-monthly  market  and  business  outlook 
information).  Write  us  for  detailed  information.  Absolutely  no 
cost  or  obligation  of  any  kind. 


DOANE 


AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE,  INC. 


5148  DELMAR  BLVO.,  BOX  88,  ST.  LOUIS  8,  MO. 
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mill  or  hammermill  is  usually  better. 

The  primary  requisite  for  grinding  this 
type  corn  is  that  it  be  ground  fine.  .Some 
of  the  best  of  it  is  a  fine  meal  so  thoroughly 
ground  and  mixed  that  cattle  consume  all 
of  it.  “You  won’t,”  says  T.  \V.  Perry,  “be 
able  to  grind  it  too  fine.” 
i  There  is  no  point  to  adding  preser\  atives 
to  this  silage  for  the  sugar  content  of  the 
corn  itself  is  a  preseivative. 

Grain  Sorghum,  Too 
Could  you  store  high  moisture  soighum 
head  grain  in  the  same  manner?  The  Iowa 
researchers  have  dug  into  this  question, 
too.  Sorghum  growing  in  the  Ames,  Iowa, 
area  in  the  fall  of  1957  was  so  high  in 
moisture  that  there  was  a  serious  question 
about  whether  is  could  be  safely  stored  in 
the  usual  manner.  At  the  Iowa  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  they  harxested  12  tons  of 
sorghum  grain  when  the  moisture  content 
was  about  40  per  cent  and  stored  in  a 
silo  without  grinding.  Within  10  days  it 
had  taken  on  a  mild  silage  odor  and  aver¬ 
aged  35.9  per  cent  moisture  when  fed  to 
29  medium  grade  yearling  steers. 

These  steers  ate  almost  as  much  on  a  dry 
matter  basis  as  steers  fed  cracked  shelled 
corn  but  gains  were  15  per  cent  less.  The 
steers  fed  sorghum  head  silage  took  on  less 
finish  and  sold  for  somewhat  less  per  hun¬ 
dredweight.  The  feed  kept  well  stored  as 
silage  and  the  steers  apparently  relished  it 
but  the  researchers  concluded  that  it  would 
have  been  better  utilized  if  it  had  been 
ground  before  feeding. 

With  heated  air  diying  and  wet  corn 
storage  now  available,  it  looks  as  though 
we  can  whip  the  wet  grain  problem. 

ALL  THE  LAND  NEXT  TO  MINE 

{Continued  from  page  62) 

fantiy  after  the  shooting  started,  but  was 
so  near-sighted  he  was  soon  transferred  to 
the  quartermaster  corps — largely  for  the 
protection  of  his  fellow  infantiymen.  In 
this  branch  his  spectacular  commercial  tal¬ 
ents  had  every  opportunity  to  develop. 
Though  he  was  penniless  at  the  end  of  the 
war  he  seems  to  have  been  mustered  out 
with  a  reputation  as  a  first-class  trader  and 
with  the  connections  necessary  to  launch 
a  successful  career  in  a  devastated  land. 

Just  where  Smith  got  the  money  to  buy 
his  first  acreage  and  how  much  he  started 
with  are  still  loose  bits  of  the  legend.  One 
story  has  it  that  he  was  a  pretty  fair  me¬ 
chanic  and  accumulated  a  few  hundred 
dollars  repairing  such  widely  contrasting 
items  as  watches,  clocks,  buggies  and 
wagons.  Then  he  took  a  contract  to  fur¬ 
nish  ties  for  the  Georgia  Railroad,  and 
“completed  this  work  with  much  profit,” 
using  the  profits  to  buy  land. 

The  other  version,  one  which  seems  to 
have  a  lot  to  recommend  it  what  with 
Colonel  Jim’s  reputation  as  a  trader,  is 
that  he  ranged  over  the  hills  of  north 
Georgia,  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina 


with  his  horse  and  wagon  peddling  an 
assortment  of  tinware  and  trading  for  any¬ 
thing  in  sight.  That  he  had  made  himself 
well  known  in  these  parts  became  all  too 
apparent  after  his  death  when  Smiths  from 
these  regions  descended  upon  Oglethorpe 
County  to  file  claims  to  his  estate. 

And  one  of  the  most  persistent  tales  con¬ 
nects  his  peddling  with  a  shattered  ro¬ 
mance.  As  the  story  goes,  he  fell  in  love- 
with  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  farmer, 
but  when  he  asked  permission  to  marry  the 
^rl.  the  father  rebuffed  him  with  the  re¬ 
mark,  “My  daughter  will  never  marry  a 
po’  white  trash  peddler  and  eat  turnips  for 
the  rest  of  her  life.”  Said  Smith  as  he 
remoxed  his  shadow  forever  from  that 
doorstep,  “Some  day,  sir,  I  shall  have  a  calf 
pasture  bigger  that  your  entire  farm.” 

However  he  acquired  the  money  for  it, 
the  fact  is  that  Jim  Smith  did  buy  a  farm 
in  the  northern  part  of  Oglethorpe  County 
in  1866.  The  generally  accepted  story  is 
that  this  was  a  65-acre  piece  of  worn-out 
land  on  which  in  that  first  dry  year  he 
made  two  bales  of  cotton  and  fifty  bushels 
of  corn,  and  wound  up  in  the  red.  W. 
Henr\’  Smith,  his  nephew  and  one  of  his 
heirs,  says  he  started  with  the  150  acres 
of  the  old  Mathis  place;  and  Hamilton 
McWhorter,  one  of  his  attorneys  in  his 
latter  days,  estimates  that  his  original 
holding  was  exactly  400  acres. 

According  to  McWhorter,  Jim  Smith 
borrowed  money  and  bought  more  land  in 
1867  and  made  300  to  400  bales  of  cotton 
that  year.  He  was  on  his  way  to  achieving 
that  limitless  and  illogical  goal  of  “owning 
all  the  land  that’s  next  to  mine.”  Yet,  it 
is  said  there  were  certain  parcels  he  never 
tried  to  acquire  because  he  liked  the 
owners  and  wanted  them  for  neighbors. 

When  he  really  wanted  a  piece  of  land, 
though,  nothing  was  going  to  stop  him  till 
he  got  it.  One  of  storekeeper  Hancock’s 
favorite  tales  is  “how  old  man  Jim  Smith 
got  an  acre  of  land  from  old  man  Bud 
Hancock  when  old  man  Jim  was  building 
his  railroad  to  connect  with  the  Seaboard 
at  Colbert.”  This  was  when  Smithonia 
was  at  the  height  of  its  glory. 

Colonel  Jim  had  built  the  Smithonia 
and  Dunlap  line  of  eight  miles  some  years 
before  to  connect  with  the  Georgia  Rail¬ 
road.  Most  of  his  traffic  was  freight, 


DOZENS  OF  FARM  JOBS 
EASIER  TO  DO  WITH  A 


•  Disc* 

thap«d,  moldboard 

•  Sido  cutting  odgo  AO  1(0 

for  ditching  ^ 

•  360*  anglo  adjuttmont  FO®  OHIO 
Shunk  potd.  tow-tooth  blado,  optional ^ 

ROPER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

ZANISVIUI,  OHIO 


COBEY  ALL-STEEL  FORAGE  AND  BUNK-FEEDER  WAGON! 


COBEY  5IBF  BUNK  FEEDER  WAGON 

Enginoorod  and  built  to  save  field>time 
and  spood  up  feed-lot  operations.  It  is 
the  greatest  buy  in  a  bunk-feeder  wagon 
today  and  will  be  for  years  to  cornel 


HERE'S  SPEED -HERE'S  VOLUME  UNLOAD¬ 
ING.  Cress  Conveyer  can  be  raised  to  any 
desired  height  to  discharge  into  feed  bunks. 

Moil  coupon  below  for  full  facts  and  prices 


The  Cobey  Corporation— Golion,  Ohio 

O  Please  send  full  information  on  your  new 
51 BF  Bunk  Feeder  Wagon. 


Nome- 


Address- 


HERPS  WHAT  COBEY  OFFERS  .  .  . 

1.  More  Capacity— 405  cu.  ft.— level  full. 

2.  Higher  Unloading  Speeds— main  conveyor  speeds  adjust¬ 
able  from  I’/i  to  12  ft.  per  minute. 

3.  Four  Main  Conveyor  Chains— Double  Duty— Double  Pro¬ 
tection. 

4.  Two  Double-Bar  Beaters-^ith  adjustable  speeds  for  con¬ 
trolled  discharge  and  sure  mix  of  supplement  and  other 
feed  additives. 

5.  Modern,  All-Steel  Construction— added  strength,  longer 
life.  (How  many  wooden  wagon  wheels  do  you  see  today?) 

6.  Cross-Conveyor  Chain  Drives  from  Discharge  End— pulls 
instead  of  pushes.  Longer  chain  life— less  fouling  of 
discharge. 

7.  Steel  Flights  in  Cross  Conveyor— no  slippage  of  dischorge 
— no  belts  to  wear  out. 

S.  Roller  Chain  Drives  on  Beaters  and  Cross  Conveyor- 
guarded  for  safety— selected  for  greatest  trouble-free 
service. 

9.  Double,  Reinforced  Understructure— adds  to  the  overall 
strength  and  servicability  of  the  Cobey  51BF. 


THE  COBEY  CORPORATION 

GALION,  OHIO 


CHECK  THIS 


W0W...2  mills  in  I 


The  secret  to  Gehl’s  grind- a  11 
action  is  in  the  heavy  steel 
grinding  plate.  Feed  enters 
below,  with  42  grinding  hammers 
striking  down  on  feed,  against  ^ 
plate.  Exclusively  Gehl,  this 
bigger  capacity  positive 


grinding  action  gives  you 
two  mills  in  one  .  .  .  from 
finest  hammer  mill  ninding  ", 
for  hog  and  poultry  meding 
— to  burr-mill  type  grinding 
of  ear  corn,  roughage  and 
forages  for  livestock. 

•  42  long-life,  reversible 
grinding  hammers 

•  2-speed  rubber  belt,  waist-high 
feeder 

•  Move-anywhere  wheeled  transport 

•  50%  higher  capacity  PTO  drive 
e  Crusher  head  for  cobs  and 

ear  corn 

•  Auger  feed  conveyor  and  feed 
mixing  hopper 

Ask  your  Gehl  dealer  hew  much 
Grind-All  saves  you— or  write: 


-  GEHL  BROS.  MFG.  CO. 

I  Dept.  HJ-592,  West  Bend,  Wis. 

E  Send  free  double-duty  mill  booklet 
■  Check  if  you  ore  a  student  .  •  •  •  • 


Nome. 


Address. 


.State. 
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a  Kelly  Duplex  Hammermill. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your 
money  back.  Moil  coupon  to¬ 
day  for  full  details.  ^ 


Verlicol  Mixers  —  oil 
sim — small  os  '/]  ton 


Medel  M 

Hommermill 


Corn  C*b  Crusher 


•  •••••••  CLIP  COUPON  AND  MAIl  TODAVI  . . . 

The  DUPLEX  MILL  &  MFG.  CO..  Bex  25,  SprlnfUelO,  Ohio 
Send  me  full  details  on  items  checked. 

Q  Feed  Mixers _ ton  cop.  C  Cob  Crusher  Q  Hommermill 


ADDRESS. 


CORN  AND  HAY 


Self-leveling  engine  mount 
Automatic  chain  tighteners 
Si’ialed  ball  bearings 
Nothing  to  grease 

RO’A"  , 

wide 


’138 

'235 

'340 


10  ft.  ^95 


Curved 

pan 

feeder 

trough! 


niiilt 

Ih  .  . 


PREVENTS  y 

PILE-UPS 

Counterbalanced-raises  with 
only  10  lbs.  lift. 


World  8  Largest  Selling  Augers  and  Elevators 


Gasoline  savings  begin  in  your  storage 
center!  Tokheim  Model  48  Pump,  with 
an  underground  tank,  brings  big  savings 
from  quantity  purchases — less  fuel  loss! 
Much  safer  than  above-ground  storage, 
too.  UL  approved.  Delivers  10  gal.  per 
minute — has  easy-to-read  dial,  plenty 
of  hose.  See  your 
oil  company,  or 
your  Tokheim 
representative. 


though  he  occasionally  rolled  his  lone  pas¬ 
senger  coach  up  and  down  the  line  when 
he  was  taken  with  the  urge  to  go  a-travel- 
ing  or  to  greet  a  distinguished  visitor. 

Realizing  that  with  only  one  rail  outlet  | 
he  had  no  leverage  for  demanding  com-  | 
petitive  rates,  he  determined  to  build  a  ' 
connection  with  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  at  i 
Colbert  to  the  north  of  Smithonia.  He 
owned  all  of  the  right-of-way  with  the  ex-  j 
ception  of  the  last  acre  of  land  adjacent 
to  the  Seaboard  tracks.  This  was  owned  i 
by  Bud  Hancock,  who  refused  to  sell  it  for 
the  $300  Colonel  Jim  offered.  i 

“Well,  one  morning,  old  man  Jim  de¬ 
cided  he’d  had  enough  of  this  fooling 
around  about  trying  to  buy,”  recalls  store¬ 
keeper  Hancock,  “so  he  loaded  his  rails 
and  ties  on  his  flat  cars,  took  his  hands  and 
his  mules  and  his  scrapers,  and  went  over 
there  and  started  to  lay  track. 

“Old  man  Hancock  had  seen  him 
cornin’,  and  he  hitched  up  his  buggy  and 
went  driving  hell  for  leather  to  get  the 
sheriff.  By  the  time  him  and  the  sheriff 
got  back,  though,  old  man  Jim  had  those 
tracks  laid  and  tied  into  the  Seaboard. 

“That  was  old  man  Jim  for  you.  He’d 
never  go  out  looking  for  a  fight,  but  if 
you  got  in  his  way  you  were  liable  to  get 
hurt.  They  finally  arbitrated  and  old  man 
Bud  didn’t  get  but  $50  for  it.” 

The  Financier 

The  shrewd  use  of  capital  funds  was  tin- 
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General  Producit  Division 


TOKHKIM  CORPORATION 
1636  Woboth  Avenue  Fori  Wayn*  I,  Indiana 

Focfory  Braock  475  NInris  St,  Sen  Prencitco  3,  Calif. 
In  Canada:  Tokhoim-Roodur,  Ltd.,  205  Yongo  St.,  Toronto 


Fueling 


Electric 


MONEY 


SAVES 


NEW  TOKHEIM  GASOLINE  PUMP 


doiibtedly  one  of  the  keys  to  Jim  Smith’s 
growth.  He  was  always  borrowing  and 
lentling  money,  and  it  is  said  he  never 
sit^ned  a  note  once  he  became  wealthy. 
His  borrowings  from  the  National  Bank  of 
Athens  were  all  on  overdrafts.  “There 
were  times,”  says  McWhorter,  “when  he 
was  as  much  as  a  half  million  overdrawn.” 

W.  Henry  Smith  tells  how  young  Jim 
learned  to  use  credit:  “Back  in  the  days 
when  he  was  running  only  15  or  20  plows 
he  had  a  complete  crop  failure  one  year. 
He  drove  dowm  to  the  bank  in  Athens  to 
borrow  $1,000,  but  old  man  White  said 
money  was  scarce,  and  turned  him  down. 

“Well,  he  had  a  friend  by  the  name  of 
John  Holder  up  in  Jackson  County  to  the 
north  of  Athens,  so  he  drove  on  up  there 
and  told  about  his  hard  luck.  He  was  in  a 
hurry  to  get  back,  but  Tom  prevailed  on 
him  to  stay  overnight,  and  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  he  told  him,  ‘I  can  let  you  have  the 
money,  James,  but  if  you’re  going  to  make 
go(xl,  you’d  better  take  $2,dbo.’ 

“Jim  told  him  to  fix  up  his  note  and 
tell  him  how  he  wanted  it  paid  back,  but 
John  said,  T  don’t  want  a  note.  I  trust 
you,’  and  gave  him  a  check  on  the  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  of  Athens. 

“Jim  drov'e  back  to  Athens,  and  pre¬ 
sented  the  check  to  old  man  White.  Jim 
grinned  as  he  said,  T  see  you  had  some 
money  in  this  bank  after  all,  Mr.  White.’ 

“I  remember  years  later  when  he  wrote 
a  check  on  that  bank  for  $100,000.  His 
secretary  told  him  ‘You  only  have  $15,000 
in  the  bank.  Mr  Jim,’  but  they  honored  his 
overdraft  for  the  rest.” 

Farming  a  la  Smith 

ObseiA'ers  came  from  all  o^r  the  cotton 
producing  world  to  learn  the  secret  of  Jim 
Smith’s  success.  The  Khedive  of  Egypt 
sent  a  Pasha  to  study  his  methods.  It  was 
alleged  he  had  developed  certain  super- 
productive  strains  of  cotton;  that  he  had 
introduced  alfalfa  into  a  region  which 
is  still  a  strange  land  to  that  king  of  leg¬ 
umes.  But  E.  C.  Westbrook,  retired  cotton 
extension  specialist  of  the  University  of 
Georgia,  who  visited  the  plantation  often 
in  its  latter  days,  feels  the  Smith  success 
was  not  founded  on  unique  methods.  “He 
did  everything  just  as  everybody  else  did 
in  those  days,  only  he  did  them  better,” 
Westbrook  says,  “and  he  used  most  of  his 
time  and  land  growing  cotton  rather  than 
in  growing  subsistence. 

“True,  he  grew  3  bales  of  cotton  to  the 
acre  at  a  time  w'hen  the  state  average  was 
only  about  200  pounds.  But  he  only  did 
that  on  small  ‘brag’  plots.  His  overall  aver¬ 
age  was  probably  more  like  three-quarters 
of  a  bale  per  acre.” 

He  was  a  staunch  advocate  of  the 
theory,  “Make  your  land  rich,  and  it  will 
make  you  rich.”  Large  herds  of  cattle — 
mostly  grade  Jerseys — were  fed  on  the 
plantation  primarily  to  get  the  manure 
which  was  mixed  with  phosphoric  acid 
and  spread  on  the  land. 

He  used  300  to  400  pounds  of  fertilizer 


FARM  LABOR  SAVERS! 

SELF  FEEDING  PAYS ^  IN  MANY  WAYS 

For  35  Years  The  Only  Truly  Waste-Free  Hog  Feeder 

NO  EXPENSIVE  FEED  WASTE 

Now  you  can  use  the  same  Smidley  Feeders  being  used 
by  all  the  leading  swine-experiment  stations  in  the  United 
States,  who  buy  them  because  they  are  the  only  truly 
waste  proof  feeders  on  the  market. 

Designed  to:  <^ATTLE  SELF  FEEDER 

it  HANDLE  PELLETS  AND  SHELLED  CDRN 
it  CUT  UBDR  CDSTS  8D% 
it  FEED  ALL  6RDUND  FEEDS 
it  FEED  BEEF  AND  DAIRY  CATTLE 
it  GET  10%  FASTER  GAINS 
it  12%  MORE  MILK 
it  GET  LESS  SHIPPING  SHRINK 
it  GET  PREMIUM  PRICES 

LAMB  CREEPS  •  PIG  CREEPS  •  CALF  CREEPS  •  FOUNTAINS 

Write  for  Descriptive  Folders  and  Prices 

WEBBER  C.  FRENCH,  MFR. 


WASHINGTON  COURT  HOUSE,  OHIO 


East  at  tha  MlttltslNNi 


BRITT,  IOWA 

Watt  af  tha  MitsisaipNl 


Who.  is  AUTOMATION? 

In  Groin  Drying  it'?  the 

American 

AUTOMATIC 

GRAIN  DRYER 

(Model  1807A) 


Models  priced 
under 

200022 

fob  factory 


Automation  in  grain  drying  means: 


Automatic  Oparation  .  .  .  The  machine  performs 
all  drying  operations,  loading,  drying,  reloading 
for  shrinkage,  cooling  and  unloading,  continuously 
repeating  this  cycle  until  supply  of  wet  grain  is 
exhausted.  Then  shuts  off  automatically. 


Low  Cost  Drying  .  .  .  The  American  Automatic  Grain 
Dryer  can  dry  up  to  2400  bu.  grain  per  day  from 
20%  moisture  to  15%  moisture  for  as  little  as  I  cent 
per  bushel  including  fuel  and  power,  at  the  same 
time  freeing  the  owner  to  do  other  important  chores. 


Automatic  low  cost  Drying,  Unmatched  Automatic  Safety — with  American. 


I  Read  more  about  automation  and  the 
I  new  low  cost  American  Automatic  Grain 
I  Dryer — mail  coupon  today. 

AMERICAN  FARM 
EQUIPMENT  CO. 

j  Crystal  Lake,  III.,  Crystal  Loka  1t20 
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BREAD  FROM  STONES 


Must  Reading  for 

GROWERS 

FARMERS 

LIVESTOCKMEN 


POTASH  ROCK  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA,  INC 

Lithonia,  Georgia 


per  acre  on  his  cotton  land.  Some  of  this 
was  bought;  much  of  it  was  produced  in 
his  own  guano  plant  which  had  a  capacity 
of  about  50  tons  a  day.  It  was  usually  a 
3-8-8  mix,  the  nitrogen  being  derived 
chiefly  from  cottonseed  meal,  blood,  tan¬ 
kage  or  fish  scraps.  The  potash  was  kainit 
(12  per  cent  potash),  and  the  phosphate 
16  per  cent  phosphoric  acid. 

Two  to  three  thousand  bales  of  cotton 
per  year  was  his  usual  production  in  good 
years,  and  he  had  a  little  trick  to  stretch 
this  yield.  His  own  cotton,  as  distinguished 
from  that  grown  by  his  share  croppers 
and  tenants,  he  ginned  last,  usually  in 
February  or  March.  During  the  time  it 
was  in  storage  in  the  big  brick  warehouse 
it  would  improve  and  gin  closer  and  better 
than  it  would  when  picked  damp.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  not  only  more,  but  a  better  grade 
of  cotton  as  well. 

Two  crops  a  year  from  a  field  was 
another  Jim  Smith  specialty.  His  yield 
from  one  200  acre  plot  in  1904,  according 
to  Harry  Hodgson,  who  did  a  feature  on 
him  for  the  old  World’s  Work  Magazine, 
was  4800  bushels  of  wheat  and  200  bales 
of  cotton  for  a  gross  of  $14,800. 

To  provide  milk  for  his  hands  he  op¬ 
erated  a  dairy  of  75  to  100  cows.  The  but¬ 
ter  which  he  delivered  to  nearby  towns  by 
his  butter  wagon  was  a  cash  dividend. 

Large  numbers  of  hogs  were  fed  on  the 
place,  too,  and  the  pork  was  sold  “off  the 
pole”  to  consumers.  The  slaughtered  car¬ 
casses  were  hung  on  poles  in  a  wagon,  and 
sides,  hams,  loins  or  shoulders  were  cut 
off  to  the  customer’s  order. 

While  most  figures  on  the  total  annual 
yield  of  the  entire  Smithonia  empire  are 
mere  guesses,  an  approximation  of  pro¬ 
duction  on  the  home  place  is  furnished  by 
the  record  of  returns  appended  to  the 
booklet  the  Colonel  published  in  1912. 
This  shows  the  4,000  acres  of  cultivated 
land  in  this  parcel  yielding  the  following: 

1,754  bales  of  cotton  of  500  lbs.  each 
from  2,688  acres;  52,620  bushels  of  cot¬ 
ton  seed  from  1,754  bales  of  cotton; 
18,175  bushels  corn  and  72  tons  of  fodder 
on  727  acres;  4,000  bushels  wheat  on  200 
acres;  7,560  bushel  oats  on  252  acres; 


Early  fitting  and  grooming 
povos  tho  way  to  big  winnori 


NASCO  Cow  Blankots 

Famous  Burch's  Best,  now  manufactured  by 
NASCO.  Self-adjusting  feature  keeps  blanket  in 
place.  Pre-shrunk  and  washable.  Strong  12-oz. 
khaki  duck  material  and  heavy  2-in.  webbing 
straps  with  easy-to-use  snaps  and  buckles.  White 
or  khaki  color,  lettering  service  availoble.  Write 
for  prices. 


There’s  an  AERMOTOR 
Water  System^To  Fill 
Them. .  .  Exactly! 


New  Dairy  Calf  Kit 

Includes  all  of  the  items  needed  for  fitting  and 
showing  your  prize  animals;  round  strap  show 
halter,  galvanized  pail,  soap,  hair  dressing, 
brushes,  comb,  horn  scraper,  rasp,  hoof  knife, 
nipper  and  other  items.  Individual  grooming 
items  and  full  selection  of  kits  listed  in  NASCO 
Catalog  No.  44. 

Over  5,000  Farm  Items 

vou  many  unu.sual 

proriucts  not  available  in 

copy  of  CalaloK  No  44  ' 

NASCO  »>.T  wa. 


PUMP 

A  proven  performer!  Offers 
extreme  adaptability — high  ca¬ 
pacity  and  depth  ratings. 
Deep  Well  capacities  to  4950 
gallons  per  hour — depths  to 
730  feet!  _ 


PUMP 

Installation  in  well  eliminates 
pump  house  or  pit — ends  mainte¬ 
nance  worries.  Exclusive  stage  de¬ 
sign  increases  efficiency — lowers 
power  bills.  Depths  to  500  feet — 
capacities  to  850  gallons  per  hour. 


V  PUMP 

Priced  so  low  you  can 
afford  two!  Use  one 
for  home  water  supply 
— another  for  barn  .  .  . 
poultry  house  or  yard 
work.  Shallow  and 
Deep  Well  models 
available. 


Stop  wasting  grain 


ONE  mm 
AOJUSTMENT 


If  you  are  interested  in  how  to 
build  and  maintain  soil  fertility,  be  sure 
to  send  25  cents  (in  coin  or  stamps)  for 
your  copy  of  Bread  from  Stones,  written 
some  60  years  ago  by  Julius  Hensel,  an 
eminent  German  scientist  who  made  a 
life  study  of  plant  nutrition.- 

Within  the  pages  of  this  book  is  a  wealth 
of  valuable,  common-sense  information 
that  you’ll  want  to  read  before  plant¬ 
ing  time. 


NILE 

OISCNUGC 

INTO 

ElEVATW 


I  SERIES 
PUMP 

Aermotor’s  newest!  Patented 
feature  cuts  installation  labor 
time  in  half!  You  get  a  tai¬ 
lor-made  job  at  a  ready-made 
price!  Shallow  or  Deep  Well 
models  available. 


CASO* 

OECTIIIC 


Ftm!  44-pag.  illustrated 
beekUt  "How  to  Choose 
Your  Water  Pumping  Sys¬ 
tem."  Address  post-cord  to: 


extra  profits  from  one  season  can  pay  for  it.  A 
size  for  every  farm — %  to  26  HP,  4000  to  30,000 
lbs.  per  hr.  Requires  only  1  /6  the  power  of  ham- 
mermills.  Wagon  box  loader  optional.  Write  for 
free  literature  and  prices  today  1  AGENTS! 
Honest,  steady  profits,  write  for  territory. 

H.  C.  Divis  Ssss,  Bsx  FQ-II5,  BsRRCr  SpriRit,  Kirs, 


2500  W.  Roosevelt  Rd..  Chicago  8,  III.,  Dept.  F9-9 
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750  bushels  peas  on  75  acres;  II2J/2  tons 
Bermuda  hay  on  50  acres;  800  tons  pea- 
vine  and  sorghum  hay  second  crop  on 
400  acres  of  grain  land;  100  acres  of  other 
green  forage  and  hay;  60  acres  of  Irish 
and  yam  potatoes,  watermelons,  turnips, 
gardens  and  sorghum  patches. 

Close  to  500  acres  of  this  land  was 
double  cropped.  Gross  income  was  about 
$181,000.  But  as  this  was  in  pre-income 
tax  days,  there  is  reason  to  believe  there 
may  have  been  some  overstatement  here. 

Labor  Relations 

Whether  Jim  Smith  was  a  saint  or  a 
devil  depends  upon  who  tells  the  story. 
'I'his  is  most  true  of  his  relations  with 
his  tenants  and  hands.  There  were  three 
classes  of  labor  on  the  farm;  convicts 
from  about  1880  until  the  early  1900’s), 
wage  hands,  and  tenants  or  croppers.  The 
great  majority  were  Negro. 

According  to  one  school  the  hands  on 
Smithonia  “never  saw  the  chickens  except 
on  Sunday.”  The  rest  of  the  week  they 
were  in  the  field  before  the  cock  crowed, 
and  never  returned  until  after  the  flock 
was  on  the  roost. 

The  prisoners  worked  in  squads  of  about 
a  dozen  each.  Each  squad  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  armed  guard  who  also  had 
a  bevy  of  bloodhounds  to  cast  on  the  trail 
of  any  escapees.  The  county  prisoners, 
usually  incarcerated  for  minor  offenses, 
wore  no  fetters.  (The  local  Grand  Jury 
foreman  is  said  to  have  adopted  the  atti¬ 
tude  that  there  are  only  two  kinds  of 
people — the  caught  and  the  un-caught — 
and  if  the  local  constabulary  went  to  all 
the  trouble  of  catching  a  man,  he  must  be 
guilty.)  But  the  state  convicts,  whose 
crimes  were  of  a  more  serious  nature,  wore 
leg  irons  and  a  chain  which  ran  from  the 
leg  irons  to  a  heavy  belt  around  the  waist. 
At  night  these  shackles  were  secured  to  a 
long  chain  which  ran  the  length  of  the 
barracks. 

A  number  of  individuals  who  were  well 
acquainted  with  the  plaiflation  and  its 
master,  testify  that  Jim  Smith  was  never 
cruel  to  any  of  his  convicts.  Further,  it  has 
been  asserted  that  because  of  the  expense 
of  furnishing  their  complete  subsistence 
plus  guards  in  a  day  when  free  labor  could 
be  hired  for  as  little  as  50  cents  a  day,  he 
never  made  any  money  out  of  them  until 


f  for  those 

BACK-BREAKING 
YARD  AND  GARDEN  JOBS 


GET  A  Wheel-Horse  fun-work  tractor 


Breeze  through  those  tough  yard 
jobs!  Fun-test  a  Wheel-Horse — 
the  modern  way  to  really  enjoy 
mowing,  clearing  snow,  hauling 
fill  or  compost.  Saves  your  back 
(and  your  heart)  with  extra  hours 
for  leisure  year  ’round. 

Fun  begins  with  solid  comfort  the 
moment  you  ease  into  the  driver’s 
seat.  Set  off  at  6  mph  in  high . . . 

1  mph  in  low.  You’ll  find  the  all- 
new  streamlined  Wheel-Horse 
shifts,  comers,  backs,  and  stops 
with  power  response  of  a  big  tractor.  It’s 
the  only  yard  tractor  with  automotive 
gearing,  steering,  and  two-wheel  brakes 
as  standard  equipment. 

Take  all 'jobs  in  stride  with  pull-power 
to  spare!  Solid  weight  of  the  all-steel 
body,  and  oversize  6:00  x  12  tractor-  type 
tires  provide  plentiful  traction  for  terraces 
or  hilly  ground.  Fully  guaranteed.  Your 
only  problem  is  with  envious  neighbors! 
Start  now  to  have  fun . . .  and  get  more 
done  in  one-third  the  time  on  a  Wheel- 
Horse  yard  and  garden  tractor.  See  your 
nearby  dealer  today  for  a  free  tryout, 
or  write  direct.  We’ll  forward  his  name 
with  detailed  color  brochure  giving  com¬ 
plete  specifications. 


3'A  Ft.  snow  plow  mokes  fast 
work  of  clearing  long  drives. 


IMPROVED  NO.  2  BOSTROM 

farm  LEVEL 


Select  from  22  attaching  tools 
including  this  self-dumping 
trailer,  rotary  and  reel 
mowers,  lawnsweep,  fertilizer 
spreader,  garden  plow  and 
cultivator. 


Thl.  Level  KgRuE  Aeeorete, 

"•»  12-Power  Durable  and 

Telescope  and  Complete  for 

is  nsrd  and  Terracinp,  Ditch- 

endorsed^y  |ng  Irrigating, 

tension  Service  DroInllig'^’KLn* 

andJndividnal^Wp^^^^K^^  ning  Lines. 

BOSTROM  Levels  are  so  simple  anyone  can 
operate  them  by  following  the  direction  booklet 
included  with  each  Instrument.  Our  No.  4 
Contractors’  Level  and  No.  5  Convertible  Level 
feature  16-Power  Telescopes.  All  Bostrom  Levels 
are  sold  on  the  guarantee  of  satisfaction  or 
mOTey  back.  WRITE  TODAY  for  literature, 
prices  and  name  of  our  distributor  near  you. 

BOSTROM-BRADY  MFC.  CO. 

534  Stonewall  St.,  S.W.  ATLANTA  3,  GA. 


PRODUCTS 


51463-C  U.  S.  31,  South  Bend,  Ind. 
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MUELLER  BRASS  CO. 

^-^rt/iejomjUnjB^ 

(INTERMEDIATE  DENSITY  GRADE*) 

PLASTIC  PIPE  AND  FITTING 


THE  BEST 

FLEXIBLE  PLASTIC 
PIPE  FOR  LOW 
COST  FARM  USE 


Your  farm  wafer  supply  system  installed  with 
Streamline  Polyethylene  Plastic  Pipe  will  have 
longer  life  and  give  more  dependable  service,  even 
under  extreme  conditions  such  as  repeated  freez¬ 
ing.  It  has  far  greater  burst  strength  and  higher 
resistance  to  creep  and  stress  crack  than  conven¬ 
tional  plastic  pipe.  Also  resists  the  action  of  rust, 
rot,  corrosion,  bacterial  growth,  acids  and  alkalies. 
Flexible,  for  easy  installation  above  or  below 
ground  by  one  man  . . .  lines  are  readily  re-located 
.  .  .  can  be  connected  to  existing  systems.  For  an 
economical,  trouble-free  water  system  be  sure  to 
use  Streamline  Plastic  Pipe. 

The  ideal  pipe  for  deep  wells,  domestic  cold  water 
service,  irrigation  and  land  drainage,  cleaning  and 
watering  stock. 

MUELLER  BRASS  CO. 

PORT  HURON  48,  MICHIGAN 


^INTERMEDIATE  DENSITY  GRADE 
A  higher  density  pipe  mode 
from  the  finest  quality 
resins  ovoiloble. 


N.S.F.  APPROVED 
This  certifies 
opprovol  for  the  Irons* 
mission  of  drinking  water* 

Produced  to  Commeretol 
Stondord  CS  197-57 


Write  lodoy  for 
your  copy  of  this 
infermotive  book 
thot  gives  you 
the  complete 
story  of  Streom- 
line  plostic  pipe 
ond  Rttingi. 

C-lOO 


V  rfga- . 


Galvanized  Steel 

GRAIN  STORAGE  TANKS 


O  Maintains  market  quality— prevents  moisture  migration 
o  Eiiminate  periodic  “turning”— reduces  grain  damage 
o  Buiit  to  commercial  standards— easy  to  erect 
o  Fireproof— rodent  proof— economical— durable 
o  Gravity  feed— eiiminates  scooping— saves  labor 

SEND  TODAY  for  FREE  BULLETINS 
on  STORAGE  AND  AERATION 

ROSS  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 

1201  Warder  Street,  Springfield,  Ohio 


FORCED  AIR  COOLING 


JUHAN,  Olcntongy  Forms'  Purebred  Sire 

FROZEN  SEMEN  AVAILABLE 

Capitalize  on  JUHAN’S  prepotency  to  sire  hardy 
calves  with  remarkable  fast  early  growth.  Save 
3-6  months  feed  and  time.  Have  choice  steers 
weighing  1000  lbs.  or  more,  ready  for  market  at 
one  year  of  age.  Min.  order — 10  ampules  SSS.OO 
post^id.  Semen  will  be  shipped  to  your  local 
inseminator  Performance-tested  7/8  to  pure- 
blood  bulls  for  sale.  Write  for  brochure. 


Get  at  Least  20  More  Beef 

,  ,  .  on  lO^c  Less  Feed 

OLENTANGY  FARMS’ 

CHAROLAIS  BULLS 

PRODUCE  VIGOROUS  HYBRID  CALVES 
Improve  the  quality  of  your  calves— cross  your  cow  herd  with 
performance-tested  Olentangy  Charolais  Bulls. 

AT  PRICES  YOU  CAN  AFFORD  TO  PAY 

L  A.  DEMOREST  ft  SONS 
3  milos  oast  of  Waldo,  Ohio  o  Phono:  6-3519  6-3625 

Charter  Member  Americ«n*lntern«tionfti  CharolaU  Attoc. 
Member  of  American  Beef  Cattle  Performance  Reglatry  Aatoc. 


Yearlings  and  two-year  old  belters 


such  time  as  he  was  able  to  sublease  them 
to  other  contractors  at  as  high  a  figure  as 
$1  per  day.  The  Colonel  himself  once  ob- 
seiA’ed,  “Convict  labor  was  in  no  way 
essential  to  my  success — they  enabled  me 
to  rush  to  my  own  injur)  .” 

Still,  quite  naturally,  the  most  fantastic 
stories  have  grow-n  up  around  this  penal 
ser\itude.  It  is  alleged  the  conv'icts  were 
ne\er  w’hipped — until  after  supper,  so  as 
not  to  disturb  the  field  work. 

There  is  the  story’  about  the  time  the 
whippings  w’ere  in  progress  down  behind 
the  buggy  house.  The  victims  were  cry  ing 
to  the  Lord  for  mercy  until  finally  one 
pleaded,  “Have  mercy  on  me,  Marsa  Jim, 
have  mercy  on  me!”  “Let  up  on  him, 
boys,”  Smith  is  alleged  to  have  said,  “He 
knows  who  to  call  on  for  help.” 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  the  tale  of 
the  old  Negro  convict  who  just  could  not 
stand  the  rigorous  field  work.  Colonel  Jim 
is  said  to  have  called  him  aside  one  day 
and  inquired  about  his  health. 

“You  haven’t  been  very’  well  this  spring, 
have  you,  Duke?”  the  Colonel  asked. 

“No,  sir,  I’sc  been  kinda  poorly.” 

“I’m  going  to  cancel  you  off  the  rolls 
and  let  you  go,”  said  the  Colonel.  “Here's 
a  suit  of  clothes  and  money  to  get  you  to 
Sav’annah.  You  go  down  there  and  change 
your  name,  and  nobody  will  ever  find  you.” 

This  night  a  fully  clothed  log  was 
carried  from  one  of  the  cots  in  the  in¬ 
firmary’  and  buried  in  the  plantation 
cemetery’,  and  the  simple  notation  “died” 
w’as  inscribed  beside  Duke’s  name  on  the 
convict  rolls. 

Many  of  the  Smithonia  wage  hands 
were  bound  by  voluntary  indenture  for 
as  long  as  fiv’c  years.  They  were  furnished 
board,  lodging,  clothes  and  washing  and 
were  paid  w’ages  of  a  stipulated  amount  on 
a  specified  day  each  year.  The  agreement 
further  prov’ided  that  they  were  to  be 
taught  a  trade,  usually  fanning. 

But  the  indenture  picture  may  have  had 
its  seamy  side,  too.  Fleming  Reid,  w’ho 
lived  on  Smithonia  when  he  w’as  a  child 
and  whose  father  and  grandfather  worked 
for  Mr.  Jim,  recalls  that  the  Colonel 
w’ould  giv’e  a  family  a  place  to  live,  allow’ 
them  to  get  food  and  clothing,  but  “never 
no  cash  money,  and  there  wasn’t  no  way 
to  get  away  but  to  run  away,  but  Mr.  Jim, 
he’d  ahvays  ketch  you. 

“One  time  he  stopped  the  Georgia  Rail¬ 
road  train  for  15  minutes  while  he  searched 
the  cars  till  he  found  a  runaway  hand. 
My  Pa  says  it  cost  Mr.  Jim  $1,500  to  stop 
that  train — the  railroad  charge  him  $100 
a  minute — but  Mr.  Jim  he  ketch  his  hand, 
and  he  pay  the  money,  and  he  say  ain’t 
no  railroad  going  to  carry  off  his  hands. 

“Then  he  take  the  hand  back,  and  call 
everybody  out  and  w’hip  ’im.  He  have  a 
strop  w’ide  as  your  hand  fastened  to  a 
leetle  short  stick  er  wood,  an’  he  grease 
the  strop,  and  then  his  overseer,  he  draw’ 
the  strop  long  through  the  sand  and 
sand  stuck  all  on  it,  and  then  he  beat  his 
hand  w’ith  that  strop,  and  the  sand  make 
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PATENTED 
Wonder  Building® 
STRUCTURE 

with 

DOUBLE  CORRUGATION 
PROVIDES  LIFETIME 
PROTECTION 


P.  A  .G.  Hybrids  have  been  bred  for  today’s  modern  farming  and 
they  give  you  an  added  bonus... actual  extra  profit! 


In  14,211  Yield  Checks  made  during  the  past  15  years,  P  A.G 
Hybrids  have  outyielded  competitive  hybrids  "8  out  of  10”  times 
by  an  average  of  more  than  9  bushels  of  §2  shelled  corn  per  acre. 

Better  than  60%  of  the  time  P  A.G.  Hybrids  also  gave  farmers 
5%  additional  standability,  2.4%  more  shellout  and  2.5%  lower 
moisture... all  valuable  contributors  to  more  com  profit. 


Plant  P  A.G.  Hybrids... the  Genuine  Pfister  Hybrids... on  your 
farm  for  extra  corn  profit  and  you,  too,  will  say... 


it  cut  wuss.  Hit  was  turrible.  I  seen  it.” 

The  rental  terms  for  tenants  and  share 
croppers  depended  upon  whether  the  man 
was  able  to  furnish  his  own  mules  and 
fertilizer.  Some  land  was  rented  for  “stand¬ 
ing  rent,”  the  tenant  paying  cash  rent  or 
its  equivalent  in  pounds  of  cotton.  If  the 
tenant  furnished  his  own  mules  and  did 
not  have  to  be  “stood  for,”  that  is,  if  he 
could  furnish  his  fertilizer  and  other  ne¬ 
cessities,  he  could  get  34  of  the  cotton  and 
34  of  the  corn.  If  he  had  to  be  furnished 
tools,  fertilizer  and  living  expenses,  his 
share  would  range  down  to  Yi  or  54- 

All  the  hands  had  a  good  breakfast  in 
the  morning,  and  were  taken  to  the  fields 
on  the  train.  There  were  about  12  miles  of 
railroad  on  the  plantation  itself,  radiating 
from  the  home  place.  The  train  would  also 
bring  out  the  noon  meal.  The  flat  cars 
would  carry  tubs  of  sidemeat,  hampers  of 
cornbread,  barrels  of  soup,  turnip  greens 
and  field  peas,  which  the  hands  would 
scoop  up  in  tin  dippers. 

Commenting  on  the  Smith  method  of 
husbanding  his  labor  supply,  Harry  Hodg¬ 
son  observed  in  1905,  “One  sometimes  sees 
40  women  and  children  flailing  seed  from 
amber  cane  when  two  men  and  a  machine 
would  do  the  work  just  as  well  in  much 
less  time.  His  wheat  is  cut  with  the  old 
fashioned  scythe  and  cradle  instead  of  the 
modern  reaper.  The  reason  is  that  no  ma¬ 
chine  has  been  invented  that  can  success¬ 
fully  pick  cotton  so  that  an  abundance 
of  Negro  laborers  must  be  kept  on  hand  to 
pick  the  crop.  Colonel  Smith  employs  old 


nHIS  WONDER  1)UILDING‘ 
4  -  STRUCTURE 


•  lASIEST-TO-IRICT  —  There  are  no  costly  columns,  trusses, 

if  tR  m  k  B  B  W  put  up.  Simply  bolt  the  "Double  Corrugated"  panels  together  to  form 

an  with  amazing  strength. 

i  I  IlllIlL^UtjTTlPlIlI'W^  •  STRONGEST  —  Patented  "Double  Corrugation  design"  provides 

triple  strength  —  strongest  known  construction  using  heavy  gauge 

•  COSTS  LESS  —  You  can  erect  a  WONDER  BUILDING  structure  with 
the  help  of  one  man.  Save  on  initial  cost  —  save  on  erection  cost. 

■PfOINfilUMlfffl  •  100%  USABLE  SPACE  —  No  trusses,  braces,  rafters,  etc.  of  any 

kind.  Utilize  every  inch  of  space  whether  you  store  crops,  equipment 
or  house  livestock.  Completely  seal  tight  —  no  place  for  birds  to 
roost,  to  collect  or 

’ENGINEERED  TO  THE  MARKETS"  *  After  concrete  slab  is  in. 

TRAOCMAftA  _ _ _ 


WRIT!  TODAY  TOR  TRiC  UlUSTRAnO  CATALOC  ON  FARM  lUHOfNG  lOCAS 

WONDER  BUILDING  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA 

30  N.  LaSalle  St..  Chicago  2.  Illinois  Dept.  N-1058 

Xlatno  ■  ■  .  -- 


WONDER  BUILDING 
CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA 

30  N.  LaSalle  Street 
Chicago  2,  Illinois 


RFD  or  Street 


Phone 


State 


Town 


built 

stronger... 

saves 
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Knoedler 

AUGER  WAGON 


FEED  FROM  IT!  50  bu./min.  “gusher"  discharge 
. . .  exclusive  hand  clamp  locks  elevator  at  any  angle. 

HAUL  WITH  IT!  Handles  feed,  grain,  fertilizer . . . 
no  “twist"  when  loaded . . .  shield  protects  auger  for 
easy  starts. 

MIX  IN  IT!  Photo  shows  optional  center  bulkhead 
making  two  bins.  “Layer"  grain  and  supplement  in 
one  bin . . .  auger  mixes  into  other  bin . . .  remixes  as 
it  unloads. 

MANY  OPTIONALS!  6-ft.  wagon  (78  cu.  ft.) ...  12' 
top  box  adds  27  cu.  ft.  8-fL  wagon  (104  cu.  ft.) ...  12' 
top  box  adds36cu.ft.Sin> 
gle,  dual  ortandem  wheels 
...front  or  rear  discharge. 

KNOEDLER 
BURR  MILL 

Grinds  all  grains  fast ...  up  to 
300  bu/hr  ear  corn  .  . .  600 
bu/hr  shelled  corn  ...  ISO 
bu/hr  oats,  small  grains.  Gran* 
ular  dust-free  grind.  Optionals 
include  automatic  conveyor .. . 
magnetic  hopper . . .  gravity* 
type  discharge  .  .  .  auto  or 
small  wheels  . . .  Hi-Lo  Drive 
speed  changer. 

NEW  12-FT.  AUGER  WAGON 

..  "  - .  '  •  .j 

With  hydraulically-operated 
boom  auger.  Reaches  out  12 
feet  ...  up  to  20  feet.  Two 
bint  hold  up  to  210  cu.  ft.— 
wheels  or  truck  mounted. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  LITERATURE 

KNOEDLER  FARM-TESTED  PRODUCTS 

DEPT.  700  STREATOR.  ILL. 


fashioned  methods  to  keep  his  laborers  at 
hand  for  picking  time.  In  the  interim  he 
must  keep  them  busy.” 

It  was  Colonel  Jim’s  theory  that  a  farm 
should  be  run  like  an  army,  and  he  saw 
himself  as  the  commander-in-chief.  His 
office  was  in  the  front  of  the  big  house  at 
one  end  of  the  long  veranda.  From  there, 
or  from  a  rocker  on  the  veranda  itself,  he 
directed  all  activities. 

He  had  a  number  of  Negro  boys  who 
were  his  couriers  and  whom  he  could  dis¬ 
patch  to  any  part  of  the  plantation  with 
messages  for  his  foremen  or  to  pick  up 
reports  on  the  progress  of  the  work.  He  al¬ 
ways  had  a  little  pad  of  paper  at  hand  on 
which  he  could  scribble  an  order  to  the 
commissar}’  or  an  authorization  for  his 
bookkeeper  to  settle  an  account. 

One  of  the  strictest  rules  on  the  place 
was  that  all  the  foremen  gather  at  the  big 
house  after  supper  each  night  to  report  on 
the  day’s  work  and  map  out  plans  for  the 
morrow.  Despite  the  fact  he  had  over  500 
mules  and  from  1500  to  2000  workers,  he 
is  said  to  have  been  able  to  identify  every 
mule  on  the  place,  tell  where  he  bought  it 
and  what  he  paid  for  it,  and  he  knew 
every  worker  by  name. 

Judge  Earle  Norman,  of  Washington, 
Georgia,  who  was  his  secretary  during  the 
last  three  summers  of  the  old  man’s  life 
says,  “I’ve  never  had  such  an  experience 
before  or  since.  I  used  to  get  up  at  6  in 
the  morning  and  get  to  work  by  7.  We’d 
never  quit  until  11,  and  then  the  old  man 
would  get  me  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  to  talk  about  Napoleon  and  Lincoln. 
He’d  be  poppin’  the  questions  and  giving 
the  answers  right  back.  I  never  saw  him 
read  anything  but  a  newspaper,  but  he 
certainly  was  well  informed  on  ev'er)'thing. 

“He  had  a  prodigious  memory;  knew 
ev’ery  person  on  the  place  by  name  and 
exactly  how  much  cotton  he  picked.  With¬ 
out  any  prompting  he’d  walk  up  to  a  man 
in  the  field  and  say,  ‘Tom,  you  picked  over 
two  bales  of  cotton  last  week  and  only  a 
bale  and  a  half  this  week.  You’re  falling 
down.  What’s  the  matter  with  you?’  ” 
Whenever  Colonel  Jim  would  go  to  the 
fields  he  would  drive  in  a  buggy  with  a 
crew  of  his  Negro  boys  running  ahead  to 
open  gates  and  carry  messages.  In  his  last 
years  when  infirmities  were  creeping  up  on 
him,  he  used  to  be  followed  by  a  wagon 
with  a  mattress  in  it  on  which  he  could  lie 
down  when  tired.  He  is  said  to  have  topped 
a  hill  one  day  and  looked  down  on  a  creek 
bottom  where  a  big  field  of  corn  had  been 
completely  flooded  out.  This  sad  prospect 
immediately  brought  forth  one  of  his  theo¬ 
logical  obser\’ations.  “The  Lord  may  be 
good,”  he  said,  “and  He  may  be  just.  But 
He  doesn’t  know  a  thing  about  farming.” 

The  Politician 

No  true  son  of  Georgia  can  resist  the 
lure  of  politics,  and  Jim  Smith  was  a  loyal 
son  indeed.  He  ser\’ed  in  the  Georgia 
House  of  Representatives  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  had  a  term  in  the  State  Sen- 


NEW,  STREAMLINED 

lailkinobile 

PORTABLE  AIR  COMPRESSOR 

Low  slung  design  makes  moving  safe  and  easy. 
Heavy  duty  single  cylinder  compressor.  ElefCtric 
motor  or  gasoline  engine.  Two  tank  sizes. 
Portable  TANKMOBILE,  with  accessories,  can 
perform  a  wide  variety  of  farm  jobs  for  you: 

Inflate  tires  for  best  performance 
Pressure-grease  your  machinery 
Spray-paint  buildings,  equipment,  fences 
Air  clean  farm  tools 
Fumigate  and  disinfect 

Ask  your  dealer  to  bring  out  a  new  TANKMO¬ 
BILE  and  demonstrate  how  you  can  save  time, 
labor  and  money ...  or  write  for  catalog  today. 
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Fultif  AutomJi^ 

OILERS 

The  only  low<ost  cattle  oiler  that  is  fully  automatic.  Re¬ 
member,  if  an  oiler  isn't  automatic,  it  isn't  worth  installing. 
Farnam  Rope-Wick  Oilers  are  not  just  “backrubbers”. 
they  are  completely  automatic  oilers,  the  result  of  more 
than  10  years'  experience  building  oilers.  Cattle  use  them 
better.  Get  better  coverage  of  insecticides.  Can't  tear  them 
up,  and  won't  wear  them  out  for  years  to  come.  Easy  to 
install.  Attach  to  any  post,  Anywhere. 

^ett&v  fcm&t !  HIRK’S  WHY!' 
Giant  3"  Marina  Rapa  rubbing  element  provides 
perfect  rubbing  and  scratching  surface.  Oils  cattle 
thoroughly,  all  over!  S-Gal.  Oil  Supply  lasts  for 
weeks.  Keeps  rope  saturated  at  all  times.  Auta- 
matic  Valva  releases  oil  every  time  animal  uses 
the  oiler.  Entire  unit  is  Spring  Pratactad  from  dam¬ 
age  and  excessive  wear. 


Accept 


This  "FREE  TRIAL  OFFER"! 

Try  Rope-Wick  Oilers  at  our  risk!  Write  for  Illustrated 
Literature,  our  low  prices,  and  30-Day  Trial  Plan. 

FARNAM  CO.  ttFt.  47  1701  No.  nth,  OMANA,  NEIE. 


ate.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  which  nominated 
Grover  Cleveland  in  1892,  was  a  Bry-an 
elector  in  ’96,  and  a  delegate  to  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Convention  of  1904. 

But  the  one  office  he  wanted — the  gover¬ 
norship — was  beyond  his  grasp.  He  made 
the  race  in  1906,  seeking  above  all  else  to 
defeat  Tom  Watson’s  candidate.  He  real¬ 
ized  his  chances  were  slim  in  the  free-for- 
all  which  marks  a  Georgian  gubernatorial 
campaign,  but  he  was  resolved  to  beat 
Watson’s  man  in  Watson’s  home  county, 
McDuffie,  and  concentrated  his  efforts 
therein.  As  the  returns  came  in,  the 
Colonel  received  a  telegram  from  one  of 
his  lieutenants,  “All  lost  but  honor  and 
McDuffie  and  that  came  damned  high.” 

.Actually,  he  carried  two  other  counties 
beside  McDuffie,  his  own  county  of  Ogle¬ 
thorpe  and  adjacent  Madison.  His  oppo¬ 
nents  claimed  “he  bought  McDuffie,  won 
Oglethorpe  through  fear  and  Madison 
through  ignorance.” 

R.  I.  P. 

On  December  15,  1915,  Jim  Smith  was 
standing  before  the  hreplace  in  his  office 
when  he  was  suddenly  siezed  with  a  heart 
attack  and  toppled  over.  He  was  carried 
to  his  bed  and  died.  While  he  had  been  in 
poor  health  for  a  number  of  years,  his 
death  was  as  unprepared  for  as  the  death 
of  most  men  of  affairs. 

The  court  appointed  temporary  admin¬ 
istrators  to  take  over  the  management  of 
the  estate,  and  immediately  the  Bght  be¬ 
gan.  J.  O.  Mitchell,  the  old  man’s  book¬ 
keeper,  knew  there  was  a  will,  but  it  was 
a  couple  of  years  before  he  was  able  to 
find  it.  In  the  meantime  Smiths  from 
Corpus  Christi  to  Chicago  began  to  turn 
up  with  tender  stories  of  their  devotion  to 
old  Jim  and  claims  on  his  fortune. 

In  all,  more  than  60  claimants  got  into 
the  act.  Eight  tried  to  prove  they  were  his 
illegitimate  offspring,  while  others  did  not 
hesitate  to  allege  he  was  the  illegitimate 
son  of  their  own  mothers  or  aunts. 

The  female  population  of  Habersham 
County,  the  scene  of  some  of  Jim  Smith’s 
most  extensive  trading  and  peddling  acti¬ 
vities  in  the  early  days,  was  most  in  jeo¬ 
pardy  of  its  reputation.  There  were  five 
deceased  old  maid  sisters  by  the  name  of 
Smith  in  that  county,  each  of  whom  was 
alleged  to  have  born  James  Monroe  ille- 


AUTOMATIC 
BUNK  FEEDERS 


Write 

SCOTTDEL,  INC.  SwantonSO*  Ohio 


MACHINE  WORKS 


the  PERFECT  TOOL 
for  interplanting  in 
pastures  and  seeding 
in  unprepared  seedbeds 


AVAILABLE  IN  TWO  MODELS: 
Model  F*1  (three  point  lift  type) 
Model  D>2  (drawbar  type) 


#  Ezee-Flow  type  hoppers  as¬ 
sure  accurate  and  positive 
seed  and  fertilizer  setting. 

#  Features  all-steel  trip  boot 
which  will  not  trip  in  hard 
soil  unless  boot  strikes  ob¬ 
struction. 

#  Heavy-duty,  rugged  frame 
for  extra  durability.  Low 
height  for  easy  hopper  fill- 


•  Timken  bearing  colter  hubs.  ■ 

Cutting  points  on  boots  are  ^ 
low-cost,  replaceable,  hard-  fe 
surfaced.  m 

•  Available  also  as  a  sod  seed-  I 

er  for  applying  anhydrous  p 
ammonia,  solids  and  seed  in 
one  operation.  see  your  local 

FARM  IMPLEMENT 
y— — •  DEALER  OR  WRITE 


Keep  pastures /green 
with  PA^URE  DREAM 


GOOD  DISTRIBUTOR  AND  DEALER  AREAS  ARE  OPEN 


You  Can  Solve  Crop  Curfhg  Problem 
with  Hartzell  Drying  Equipment 


Hay,  shelled  or  ear  corn,  small  grain,  peanuts, 
soy  beans,  tobacco  ...  it  makes  no  difference 
what  crop  you  want  to  dry,  Hartzell  has  the 
right  equipment  for  the  job. 

Rain,  wind  or  hail  damage  to  standing  crops 
.  .  .  moisture,  mold  or  insect  damage  to  store<l 
crops  .  .  .  Hartzell  can  help  you  stop  them  all. 

HartzelFs  complete  line  of  drying  equip¬ 
ment  includes  portable  dryers,  hatch  drying 
bins  and  fans  for  natural  air  drying.  And  you 
can  trust  your  Hartzell  representative  to  rec¬ 


ommend  the  right  equipment,  because  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  your  job  calls  for,  he  can  supply  it. 

For  complete  details  on  Hartzell  drying 
equipment  which  can  increase  the  cash  value 
of  the  crops  you  sell  and  the  feed  value  of 
those  you  keep,  just  fill  out  and  mail  the  cou¬ 
pon  below. 


Hartzell  Propeller  Fan  Co.,  Dept.  F,  Agricultural  Division, 
Piqua,  Ohio 

Please  send  me  more  information  on  (  )  Hartzell  portable  crop  dry¬ 
ers  (  )  Hartzell  botch  drying  bins  (  )  Hartzell  fans  for  natural  oir 

drying. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  drying  the  following  crops: - : 


Name^ 


.State. 


specifies 


WISCONSIN 


A  Good  Question .. .  ENGINES? 


and  here’s  the  answer 


It  ’S  the  seasoned 
“professionals”  .  .  .  qualified 
men  like  you,  who 
know  engines  and  the 
operating  demands  they 
must  meet  in  rugged  field 
service  who  specify 
“Wisconsin  Power”  . . . 

It’s  also  the  leading 
builders  of  modern  farm 
and  orchard  equipment  who 
specify  “WISCONSIN”  . . . 
professionals  who  can’t 
afford  to  make  mistakes 
when  they  specify  power 
units  that  control  the 
operation  of  their  machines. 

It’s  the  farm  and  orchard 
equipment  dealers  who  know 
from  past  experience  that 
Wisconsin-powered  equipment  builds  good 
will  for  them  by  giving  their  customers  better  service. 

It’s  men  like  you,  and  the  builder  and  the  dealer . . . 
men  who  appreciate  the  value  of  heavy-duty  construction, 
high  torque  Lugging  Power  and  efficient  AIR-COOLING 
at  all  temperatures  from  sub-zero  to  140®  F.  — 
power  professionals  who  put  a  premium  on  top  quality 
construction,  dependable  performance,  low  cost 
maintenance  and  long  engine  life. 

When  you  specify  “Wisconsin  Power”  for  your 
equipment,  you  are  one  of  a  “team  of  engine 
professionals” . . .  each  of  whom  is  interested  in 
“the  most  engine  for  your  money.” 

Wisconsin  Heavy-Duty  Air-Cooled  Engines  are 
supplied  in  a  full  range  of  sizes  from  3  to  56  hp.  — 
designed  to  fit  the  job  and  the  machine  —  and  all  models 
can  be  equipped  with  convenient  electric  starting. 

Look  at  the  engine  as  well  as  the  machine.  Specify 
“WISCONSIN.”  Write  for  free  engine  bulletin  S-223. 


•  4-cycl*iingl«  cyl.,  3  to  12V>  hp. 


•  2-cylind«r,  10  to  18  hp 


•  V-type  4-cyl.,  15  to  56  hp. 


FAIRFIELD  ENGINEERING  CO. 

FAIRFIELD,  IOWA 


i 

jllllllllifli 

2  HOG  DRINKS  (optional) 

4  CATTLE  DRINKS  (Lids  optional) 

APPROVED  NON-SIPHONING 

.  .  .  Design  meets  all  regulations  of  U.S.  Public  Health  Milk  Ordi¬ 
nance  and  Code.  Water  inlet  1"  above  overflow  level. 

Write  ter  catalog  and  name  of  nearest  dealer 


Hi-Boy  1h4-! rf/J  Electric,  Gas 

Series  800  no  Heat 

stdck-Q-matic 

AUTOMATIC  LIVESTOCK  WATER  FOUNTAIN 

•  Provides  clean  fresh  water  direct  from 
pipeline  —  ice-free  in  winter  .  .  .  cool 
in  Slimmer. 

•  Fiberglass  Tronghs  —  Won’t  rust  — 
EVER.  Won’t  dent  or  shrink. 

•  Heat  miser  Red  Pilot  Light  —  Assures 
low-cost  operation 

•  New  Advanced  Sealed  -  In  Radiant 
Heating  —  Insures  uniform  heating 


gitimately.  In  defense  of  the  womanhood 
of  Habershaw  county  the  attorneys  siiek- 
ing  the  appointment  of  pennanent  admin¬ 
istrators  for  the  estate  admonished  the 
court  that  “in  addition  to  the  unifonn 
rule  of  law,  human  charity  would  invoke 
opening  the  doors  of  the  Court  of  Ordin¬ 
ary  for  the  regular  administration  of  the 
intestate’s  estate  .  .  .  and  thereby  save 
from  the  taint  of  cupidity  and  scandal  the 
virtue  and  reputation  of  the  other  old 
maids,  now  dead,  of  that  good  old  county.” 

“The  toughest  claim  we  had  to  refute,” 
says  Hamilton  McWhorter,  “was  that  of  a 
girl  from  Ohio  who  was  able  to  jirove  that 
she  was  the  daughter  of  a  James  M.  Smith 
who  had  filed  a  marriage  license  in  Ohio 
in  1867,  and  had  deserted  his  wife  six 
months  later. 

“Her  attorneys  brought  her  down  here 
and  took  her  around  so  all  the  old  timers 
could  meet  her.  She  completely  captivated 
them,  and  had  them  all  saying,  ‘She’s  the 
spittin’  image  of  old  Jim,’  until  we  found  a 
court  record  which  proved  that  our  Jim 
Smith  was  sei-ving  on  a  jury  in  Superior 
C'ourt  here  in  Oglethorpe  County  that 
same  day  in  October  when  the  wedding 
w'as  supposed  to  have  taken  place.’’ 

Eventually  the  will  was  found.  It  left 
the  bulk  of  the  estate  to  Smith’s  nephews 
and  nieces,  the  sons  and  daughters  of  his 
half  brothers.  The  court  detennined  that 
James  Monroe  Smith  had  only  “one” 
father,  “one”  mother  and  “no”  wife.  But 
still  the  story  was  not  finished.  The  legend 
had  already  grown  up  that  the  Jim  Smith 
money  was  tainted.  And  so  it  seemed  to  be. 

The  entire  plantation  was  liquidated, 
and  Colonel  Jim's  prediction  that  “the 
day  will  come  when  buzzards  will  roost  on 
this  house  and  wagons  will  be  parked 
on  the  lawn”  was  literally  fulfilled.  The 
daughter  of  one  of  Jim’s  nephews  re¬ 
ceived  the  bulk  of  the  residue,  an  amount 
estimated  to  have  been  around  a  million 
and  a  half  dollars.  Within  eight  years  she 
and  her  husband  were  penniless,  largely, 
it  is  said,  because  of  reckless  investments. 

Even  the  fees  received  by  the  attorneys 
for  the  estate  seemed  to  fall  under  the 
taint.  One  lawyer  who  received  $6,5,000 
for  his  services  invested  his  fee  in  bank 
stock  in  the  days  when  such  stock  carried 
the  double  liability  provision.  The  bank 
folded,  and  another  $65,000  followed  the 
first  down  the  drain. 

The  2,000  acres  of  Beaver  Dam  Farm 
with  the  old  house  and  the  brick  ware¬ 
houses  and  commissary  building  converted 
into  barns  and  granaries  are  all  that  re¬ 
main  of  the  home  place  on  Smithonia.  And 
on  a  knoll  in  the  historic  Oconee  Hill 
Cemetery  in  Athens  stands  an  Egyptian 
mausoleum  with  one  occupant.  Even  here 
the  legends  persist,  for  it  is  said  that  if 
one  leaves  a  coin  on  the  edge  of  the  grave 
it  will  be  gone  when  he  returns  the  next 
morning,  appropriated  by  that  Midas  of 
the  cotton  fields  who  lies  beneath  the  slab. 
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THE  NEW  U-BARN 

{Continued  from  page  79) 

Then  came  the  fire.  That  was  in  July,  1957.  The  cattle  were 
saved  but  the  barn  and  all  its  contents,  hay,  grain,  and  machiner)’, 
went  up  in  the  flames  and  smoke  while  Adolph  and  his  family, 
Mildred,  his  wife,  and  his  sons,  Duke  and  Eddie,  watched.  This 
was  a  real  crisis.  “We  had  just  about  been  breaking  even,” 
.\dolph  says.  “We  didn’t  owe  a  dime.  But  after  the  fire  I  wished 
we’d  had  $50,000  of  debt.  We’d  had  to  have  insurance  then.  As 
it  was  we  didn’t  have  a  penny  of  insurance.” 

Well,  Adolph  and  his  older  son,  Duke,  began  to  size  up  the 
future.  “Duke  and  I  decided  the  profit  margin  is  so  narrow  we 
either  had  to  produce  more  or  get  out.  So,  with  the  help  of 
Russell  Cary,  our  county  agent,  we  decided  to  put  in  a  complete 
loose  housing  arrangement  with  a  herringbone  milk  parlor,  a 
pipeline  milker,  and  a  bulk  tank.  Then  our  friend  Ivan  Bigalow, 
who  used  to  work  with  us  when  he  was  at  Cornell  and  who  is 
now  the  agricultural  representative  of  U.S.  Steel,  convinced  us 
that  pressure  creosoted  lumber  and  steel  sheets  would  be  the  best 
materials  to  use. 

“Doubling  the  size  of  our  herd  isn’t  going  to  help  the  surplus 
any,  but  as  Duke  said,  ‘we  were  hardly  supporting  our  machinery 
before’  and  we  had  to  get  more  out  of  it.” 

The  rubble  from  the  fire  was  bulldozed  into  a  hollow  behind  the 
barn  site.  On  August  19  last  year  the  materials  for  the  new  barn 
arrived  and  by  the  27th — just  8  days  later — it  was  completed. 

The  complete  layout  is  shown  in  detail  in  pictures  and  draw¬ 
ings  on  pages  76  through  79.  It  consists  of  the  U-shaped  arrange¬ 
ment  with  the  open  side  to  the  west.  Usually  the  open  side  is  to 
the  east  to  provide  greater  protection  against  the  weather.  In  this 
case  the  lay  of  the  land  would  not  permit  it. 

The  loafing  barn  on  the  north  side  of  the  IJ  is  39  by  130  feet 
with  its  south  side  open  along  a  paved  50-foot  wide  exercise 
yard.  Allowing  60  square  feet  per  cow,  it  can  accommodate 
80  cows.  A  covered  feeding  barn  forms  the  south  side  of  the  U. 


Hooded  top  protects  milk  during  milking,  stripping  and  transporting. 
Made  of  heavy,  highly  polished  stainless  steel  with  seamless  body. 
Extra  heavy  chime  on  bottom.  Tilting  handle.  Meets  the  most  rigid 


sanitary  requirements. 


TAPERED  DAIRY  PAILS  with 
tilting  handle  for  easy  pouring.  Made  of 
extra  heavy,  highly  polished,  seamless 
stainless  steel.  13  quart 

S81«-t-16  quart  5820*1-20  quart 


5842-2—13  quart. 


BULK  TANK  MILK  STRAINER 

Seamless  stainless  steel.  Maximum 
straining  area.  Easy  to  assemble  and 
clean.  Fits  standard  milk  can  neck.  Uses 
i'A"  filter  disc.  8218—18  quart 


Questions 
farmers  ask  about 


vitamin  D  nutrition 


Q I  Would  more  vitamin  D  help  keep  my  good  producing  cows  in  the 
herd  longer? 

Th«  axact  requirements  of  dairy  cows  for  vitamin  D  are  net  known. 
Research  with  radioactive  materials  indicates  that  the  ability  to  absorb 
and  utilize  calcium  decreases  markedly  as  cows  become  older,  also  that 
the  availability  of  calcium  reserves  decreases  with  age.  Since  vitamin  D 
is  needed  for  the  efficient  use  of  calcium  and  also  of  phosphorus,  it 
would  appear  that  more  vitamin  D  (up  to  6,000  to  8,000  units  per  pound 
of  regular  ration)  plus  adequate  calcium  and  phosphorus  may  help  cows 
to  produce  profitably  longer. 

Q I  When  feeding  massive  doses  of  vitamin  D^.  for  milk  fever  preven¬ 
tion,  should  all  cows  in  my  herd  be  included? 

^L*  No.  For  efficient  herd  management,  only  those  cows  with  a  previous 
history  of  milk  fever  or  mature  cows  in  herds  where  the  incidence  is  high 
should  be  fed  the  massive  doses  of  30,000,000  units  of  vitamin  D,  per 
day  for  5  to  7  days  before  freshening.  , 

•P 

Q I  How  much  vitamin  D  should  my  calves  be  getting? 

According  to  work  at  the  Pennsylvania  Experiment  Station,  a  minimum 
would  be  400  to  500  units  for  each  1 00  pounds  of  body  weight.  Better 
growth  and  better  looking  calves  were  obtained  when  an  additional 
2,000  units  of  vitamin  D  per  100  pounds  of  body  weight  were  added. 
Customary  levels  of  vitamin  D  fortification  for  calf  meals  usually  range 
from  1,000  to  4,000  units  per  pound  of  feed. 

Q  •  Is  vitamin  D  needed  for  protection  against  stress  factors  in  swine 
feeding? 

Yes,  indeed.  Rapid  growth,  early  weaning,  large-scale  feeding  opera¬ 
tions  under  dry-lot  and  confinemont  conditions  all  creato  nutritional 
strossos  in  growing  pigs  which  must  bo  met  by  more  highly  fortified 
foods,  including  adequate  vitamin  D.  Multiple  farrowing,  largo  litters, 
and  thyroprotoin  feeding  to  stimulate  milk  flow  are  examples  of  stress 
factors  in  sews  for  which  ample  vitamin  D  is  indicated. 

Q  •  How  much  vitamin  D  should  my  growing  pigs  be  getting? 

Increased  rate  of  growth,  early  weaning,  and  confinement  rearing  as 
practiced  in  modern  swine  management  indicate  a  need  for  mere  vita¬ 
min  D.  Further  studies  on  vitamin  D  requirements  of  pigs  under  these 
conditions  are  needed.  Many  nutrition  authorities  recommend  the  forti¬ 
fication  of  pig  starters  and  growing  —  fattening  rations  at  about  500 
units  per  pound  of  complete  ration  with  somewhat  higher  amounts  for 
the  early  weaned  pig.  / 

e.  Ujallu. 
Have  You  a  Question? 

If  you  have  questions  about  animal  nutrition  concerning  vitamin  D  fortification  or 
Milk  Fever  prevention,  write  to  Or.  G.  C.  Wallis,  Director  of  Nutrition,  Agricultural 
Department,  Standard  Brands  Incorporated,  625  Madison  Avo.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

Standard  Brands  Incorporated 

New  York  22,  New  York 


First  in  STAINLESS  STEEL  UTENSILS  for  the  Dairy  Industry 
THE  VOLLRATH  COMPANY*  SHEBOYGAN,  WISCONSIN 
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AEROVENT 

P.O.  BOX  9007  .  .  .  LANSING,  MICHIGAN 
I'm  interested  in  Crop  Drying.  Please  send  FREE  Literature  on: 

Q  Aero -Wagon  System  D  Aero-Trol  Heater 

Q  Natural  Air  Fans  D  Heated  Air  Dryer 

NAME _ _ 

ADDRESS-- _ _ _ _ 

aTY_ _ STATE _ 


A  PRODUCT  OF 


FAN  &  EQUIPMENT,  INC. 

P.  O.  BOX  9007  •  LANSING,  MICH. 


Pick  a  New,  Rugged  OLIVER 
for  This  Rough,  Tough  Job 

Pick  a  brawny  new  Oliver.  A  and  feeder  herds.  Its  new, 
spreader  geared  to  high-speed  flexible  power  drive  adjusts 
farming,  built  for  extra  years  automatically  to  the  twists  of 
of  trouble-free  spreading.  heaped  loads  in  rough  fields, 
Here’s  new  huskiness — greater  saves  upkeep  costs.  Other 
strength  all-around — to  take  sizes,  too:  new,  ground -drive, 
the  pounding  of  power  loading,  90-bushel  No.  170  and  the  60- 
the  strain  of  handling  heavy,  bushel  No.  11. 
matted  chunks.  Big  and  low.  The  OLIVER  Corporation, 
the  110-bushel  PTO  No.  270  is  400  West  Madison  Street, 
the  practical  size  for  large  dairy  Chicago  6,  Illinois. 

^OLIVER 

••FINEST  IN  FARM  MACHINERY'^ 

Also  Manufacturer  of  the  Famous  Oliver  Outboard  Motors 


This  consists  of  a  box  or  bunker  silo  and  a  hay  storage  and  feed¬ 
ing  area.  The  silo  is  26  by  130  by  8  feet  high.  It  has  a  cajjacity 
of  676  tons  of  silage  and  can  be  self-fed  from  either  end. 

I’he  milking  parlor  and  milk  room  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  U 
on  the  east  side  of  the  layout.  The  parlor  is  a  herringbone,  6 
cows  on  each  side.  The  milker  is  a  Chore-Boy,  6-unit  outfit,  with 
a  clean-in-place  wash-up  arrangement  which  holds  the  bacteria 
count  to  the  minimum. 

The  Steinhorst  500-gallon  bulk  tank  is  cooled  by  a  direct  ex¬ 
pansion  type  of  cooler  operated  by  a  water-cooled  compressor. 

I’he  loafing  and  feeding  barns  are  of  pole  frame  construction. 
The  poles  and  splash  planks  and  the  lumber  used  in  the  box 
silo  were  all  pressure  treated  with  creosote  at  the  rate  of  8  pounds 
of  creosote  per  cubic  foot,  a  process  which  is  the  specialty  of  the 
American  Creosoting  Company.  The  siding  and  roofing  is  of  254 
inch  corrugated  28-gauge  galvanized  steel. 

Outside  the  milking  parlor  is  a  Martin  steel  grain  bin.  Dairy 
feed  is  delivered  to  this  bin  and  augered  from  there  to  the  stalls. 

Engelbrecht’s  cost  on  this  set-up,  exclusive  of  the  milking 
equipment,  came  to  just  about  $30,000.  Estimates  on  more  con- 
v'entional  construction  ran  up  to  the  $70,000  mark. 

Rogers  and  Maine,  the  contractors  who  did  the  construction 
work,  put  the  cost  of  pole  barn  construction  in  that  area  at  about 
$1.10  to  $1.25  per  square  foot. 

The  Chore-Boy  milking  outfit  carries  a  price  tag  of  about  $4500. 

Incidentally,  as  Duke  points  out,  one  of  the  essentials  of  a 
herringbone  set-up  is  a  door  which  works  fast  enough  to  prevent 
too  many  cows  crowding  into  the  parlor  at  one  time.  In  this 
parlor  they  are  operated  by  pressure  off  the  vacuum  line. 

The  feeding  bam  and  exercise  area  are  paved  with  blacktop 
laid  over  a  6-inch  base  of  No.  3  stone.  The  blacktop  was  laid 
before  the  holes  were  dug  for  the  poles.  It  is  quicker  and  easier 
to  drill  through  the  blacktop  than  to  pour  the  mix  around  the 
poles.  Holes  for  the  posts  should  be  dug  20  to  22  inches  in 
diameter  to  help  in  lining  them  up  and  to  provide  plenty  of 
room  for  tamping. 


DRY  ALL  YOUR  CROPS  WITH  ■  SYSTEM 


CROP  DRYING  SYSTEM 
Dries  All  Small  Grains 
HAY  •  PEANUTS  •  BEANS 
RICE,  ETC. 


The  Aero -Wagon  system  uses  up-draft  hot  Wagon  system  can  be  used  with  your 

air — no  probing  for  samples,  no  tarps  present  equipment.  Comes  in  1  to  4-wagon 

needed.  Saves  you  time,  means  more  units.  Guaranteed  results, 
money  for  your  cash  crops.  The  Aero- 

AERO-WAGON 

Eliminates  Extra  Loadings 


Crops  never  leave  the  Aero- Wagon  until 
ready  for  market  or  storage.  Dries  up  to 
two  tons  wet  hay,  130  bushels  of  shelled 
corn,  190  bushels  of  ear  corn.  A  continuous 


operation  .  .  .  saves  you  time  and  labor. 
In^'estigate  Aero-Wagon’s  many  advan¬ 
tages  now . . .  and  remember  the  free  offer 
is  limited. 


SUPPLEMENTAL 

HEATER 

A  Booster  Heater  for 
Natural  Air  Drying 


IFOR  HEATING  BUILDINGS,  TOO! 

It’s  portable,  lightweight,  versatile,  and  produces  up  to  250,000 
BTU/hr. Telescoping  legs  make  Aero-Trol  adjustable  in  height 
for  most  uses ...  a  natural  addition  to  natural  air  drying  systems. 

C  D  C  C  During  August  and  September,  you  will 

•  r  K  1 1  ^receive  a  $94.50  moisture  tester  with  the 

^  '^purchase  of  a  complete  Aero -Wagon  sys- 

•  I,  tern  .  ,  .  Investigate  now! 
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There  is  no  pavement  under  the  loafing 
shed.  Engelbrecht  beds  this  area  with  I/2 
feet  of  sawdust.  When  this  is  stirred  daily 
with  a  cultivator  on  a  spring  tooth  harrow, 
it  will  provide  good  bedding  for  months 
before  it  is  necessary  to  add  additional 
material.  When  necessary,  Engelbrecht 
adds  straw  on  top  of  the  sawdust,  dis¬ 
tributing  it  with  a  manure  spreader. 

Milk  from  a  Tin  Can 

Adolph  confesses  he  took  no  particular 
pride  in  his  new  barn  at  first.  “It’s  just 
a  tin  can,”  he  says.  “But  it  certainly  helps 
get  the  job  done  quick.” 

He  now  has  62  cows  in  contrast  to  the 
40  he  formerly  milked  and  is  aiming  for 
80.  Yet  his  milking  and  chore  time  per 
cow  has  been  cut  in  half.  “We  used  to 
start  the  morning  milking  at  4:30,”  he 
says.  “Now  we  start  at  6  and  we’re  finished 
by  8.  We  don’t  have  to  carry  feed  or  hay 
or  silage  to  the  cows.  And  we  don’t  have 
to  carry  the  milk  away  from  them.” 

Adolph  can  point  to  some  specific  fig¬ 
ures  to  show  the  way  he  worked  his  way 
up  the  time-saving  ladder  from  a  stanchion 
barn  to  a  walk-through  parlor  with  loose 
housing  and  finally  the  herringbone-loose 
housing  arrangement. 

\Vith  his  stanchion  barn  one  man  used 
to  milk  up  to  30  cows  per  hour  using  2  or 
3  milking  machines.  The  walk-through 
parlor  increased  his  capacity  to  40  cows 
per  hour,  using  3  or  4  machines.  With  his 
new  herringbone  arrangement  he  can  put 
the  cows  through  the  line  at  a  rate  of  60 
per  hour  with  6  milking  machines. 

He  makes  the  point,  which  is  also  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  Cornell  experts,  that  while 
in  comparison  with  stanchions  the  labor 
re(|uirements  are  reduced  by  a  milking 
parloi,  the  reduction  in  time  is  not  too 
significant  until  one  goes  all  the  way  to  a 
heiringbone  arrangement. 

Engelbrecht  is  also  careful  to  point  out 
that  the  mere  introduction  of  a  milking 
parlor  does  not  increase  production  per 
cow.  “It  only  helps  you  to  handle  more 
cows  in  the  same  time  with  less  effort.” 

Loose-housing  and  self-feeding  show 
tremendous  time  saving  when  compared  to 
the  stanchion  st‘t-up.  The  Engelbrechts  cut 
the  time  for  feeding  hay  from  2  hours  a 
day  to  a  half  hour,  and  this  with  three 
times  as  many  cows.  Sjlage  feeding  they 
cut  from  2  hours  to  10  minutes  and  elimi¬ 
nated  all  the  hand  labor.  The  only  labor 
invoked  here  is  scraping  the  feeding  floor 
2  to  3  times  per  week  and  moving  the  feed¬ 
ing  gates.  It  used  to  take  them  a  half  hour 
to  feed  the  grain  ration  at  milking  time. 
With  the  automatic  system  it  takes  about 
15  seconds  to  feed  six  cows  each  time  a 
new  group  comes  into  the  parlor. 

Bedding  takes  just  as  much  time  as 
formerly,  but  many  more  cows  are  being 
handled.  Adolph  notes  that  “we  picked  up 
the  droppings  twice  a  day  last  winter  be¬ 
cause  it  saved  ten  to  twelve  bales  of  straw 
a  day.  This  took  up  to  an  hour  longer  but 
with  straw  at  40  cents  a  bale,  $4  an  hour 
is  good  pay.” 


The  ENSILOADER  is  the  fastest,  most  efficient  method  ever  devised  for  digging  and 
loading  in  trench  silos.  The  exclusive  ENSILOADER  reel  quickly  digs  the  silage  and 
the  conveyer  belt  rapidly  delivers  it  to  the  feed  box.  The  Model  BEF,  illustrated  here, 
handles  silage  to  a  15  feet  depth  and  has  the  capacity  to  load  5  ton  loads  in  5 

minutes.  The  BEF  mounts  on  nearly  any  tractor.  If 
you  have  500  tons  of  ensilage  you  can  afford  the 
new,  inexpensive  model  BEF.  If  you  have  500  or 


Write 

OSWALT  INDUSTRIES.uk. 

'  Box  B  274, 

Garden  City,  Kansas 


Plant  Christmas  Trees  and  Timber  Crops 

Good  trees  pay  dividends.  Inferior  stock  costs  money.  Selected 
seed  from  good  parent  stock  produces  good  trees.  Scientific 
methods  of  propagation  and  planting  make  more  roots.  Heavy 
roots  mean  rapid  growth.  Musser  trees  grow  and  thrive  where 
others  may  fail  to  survive. 

SEEDLINGS  and  TRANSPLANTS  at  LOW,  QUANTITY  PRICE 

500  at  1000  rate  Per  100  Per  1000 

SPECIAL  STRAIN  SCOTCH  PINE 

Very  best  Christmas  Tree  strain.  From  seed  collected  by 
our  men  from  selected  parent  trees.  Healthy,  sturdy, 
straight  stemmed,  rich  color. 

2-yr.  Seedlings,  3-6" . $  5.00  $  25.00 

2-yr.  Seedlings,  4-8" .  7.00  35.00 

4-yr.  Transplants  5-10" .  20.00  100.00 

AUSTRIAN  PINE 

2- yr.  Seedlings,  3-6" . $  5.00  $25.00 

3- yr.  Seedlings,  8-14" .  10.00  50.00 

NORWAY  SPRUCE 


Fast  growing 

Seed  collected  by  our  men  from  selected  trees. 

2-yr.  Seedlings,  5-10" . $  7.00 

4-yr.  Transplants,  8-12" .  16.00 

DOUGLAS  FIR  —  Hardy 

2- yr.  Seedlings,  4-8" . $  5.00 

3- yr.  Seedlings,  8-12" .  11.00 

BLUE  SPRUCE  —  Superior  stock 

3- yr.  Seedlings,  4-8" . . .  .$  9-00 

4- yr.  Transplants,  6-10" . 25.00 

Ma»y  other  EvergreeHS,  Hardwood,  Orttamealal  and  Shade  Trees  i 
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On  the  profit  side,  the  new  system  has  not  been  in  operation 
long  enough  to  document  the  gains.  The  gross  has  doubled 
though,  and  Adolph  and  Duke  are  quite  happy  with  the  in¬ 
crease  in  their  milk  checks. 

“There’s  only  one  thing  beats  it,”  says  Adolph.  “My  grand¬ 
father’s  set-up  at  $3  per  cup.” 


NOW  THERE  ARE 


-SIOUX- 


-Sioux-  True  Circle  Building 

Economy  and  strength  in  a 
building  that’s  tight  enough, 
big  enough  for  any  purpose. 


-Sioux- 

Straight  Side  Building 

Tough,  tight  and  terrific.  A 
versatile  straight  side  that 
boasts  -Sioux-  quality 
throughout.  Today’s  best  buy. 


-Sioux-  Open  Front  Building 

Handy,  economical,  strong. 
An  open  front  building  by 
-Sioux-  for  a  hundred  and 
one  farm  jobs.  Easy  up,  no 
nails  or  concrete. 


BUILDINGS 


EACH,  WEATHER  TIGHT 
WITHOUT  CAULKING  .  .  . 
ALL  BOLTED  CONSTRUCTION 
THROUGHOUT.  THE  RIGHT 
TYPE  FOR  YOUR  NEEDS 


Here  are  the  -Sioux-  Steel  build¬ 
ings  to  fit  your  needs.  Three  big, 
strong,  tough  and  tight  buildings 
to  serve  yoii  better. 

The  proven,  farm-tested -Sioux- 
True  Circle  building.  Size  and 
strength  at  low  price,  with  more 
usable,  true-circle  “head  room”  at 
the  sides.  So  perfectly  formed,  each 
part  fits  quickly  into  place  .  .  . 
offering  the  tightest,  weather-safe 
building  on  the  market. 

The  all  new  -Sioux-  Straight 
Side  building.  So  new  it  offers  fea¬ 
tures  not  found  in  other  buildings. 
Tight  and  solid — big  and  brawny. 
Adaptable  for  hundreds  of  money¬ 
saving  farm  uses. 

The  remarkable  -Sioux-  Open 
Front  building.  Any  length,  in  the 
ideal  height  and  width.  Sturdy  steel- 
rib  support  built  right  in.  Needs  no 
frame  or  foundation.  Your  most 
economical  buy  for  safe  storage. 

All  -Sioux-  Steel  buildings  are 
tight  and  strong.  No  nails  .  .  .  en¬ 
gineered  to  last  longer  .  .  .  serve 
better.  See  your  -Sioux-  building 
dealer  now,  or  write  to  -Sioux-. 

GET  FULL  INFORMATION  ON  THE 
GREAT  LINE  OF  -SIOUX-  STEEL  BUILD¬ 
INGS.  WRITE  TODAY  TO  DEPT.  FQ-3. 


OTHER  QUALITY  BUILT  -SIOUX-  PRODUCTS 


-tioux- 

HOG  FEEDER 


-tlOUX- 
CORN  CRIR 


-tlOUX- 
GRAIN  RIN 


THE  DURABLE  COYOTE 

{Continued  from  page  42) 

renovate  dens  dug  by  other  animals.  Pups  are  whelped  in  the 
spring.  The  mother  suckles  her  littef  until  they  are  4  to  6  weeks 
old.  She  feeds  them  by  carrying  small  animals  to  the  den  in  her 
mouth  or  by  gorging  herself  and  regurgitating  the  partly-digested 
contents  of  her  stomach.  She  is  more  agile  and  can  carry  more 
for  her  young  in  her  stomach  than  by  carrv'ing  it  in  her  mouth. 

Coyotes  rarely  hunt  in  packs  but  occasionally  they  may  team 
up  on  a  wounded  deer  or  a  calf  too  large  for  a  single  coyote  to 
tackle.  Hunters  have  reported  seeing  coyotes  run  down  an  ante¬ 
lope  in  relays.  Running  in  packs  they  are  usually  on  a  social  tour. 

Unlike  the  wolf,  which  may  have  a  very'  wide  range,  a  coyote 
will  spend  his  life  close  to  home,  within  ten  miles  or  so  if  the 
hunting  is  good,  not  more  than  25  miles  when  food  is  scarce. 
He  is  casual  about  his  rounds,  visiting  his  scent  posts  irregularly. 

The  average  age  of  a  coyote  is  probably  10  years,  certainly  not 
more  than  15  years,  about  the  same  as  the  gray  wolf.  In  cap¬ 
tivity,  under  good  care,  they  may  live  to  be  much  older.  It  is 
border  lore  that  a  coyote  never  dies.  “They  live  to  be  so  old  they 
turn  into  Mexicans,”  they  say.  This  fancy  probably  arises  from 
the  fact  that  coyotes  dead  from  natural  causes  are  rarely  found. 

Uoyotes  seem  to  be  particularly  susceptible  to  rabies,  and  a 
mad  one  loose  on  the  range  is  a  nightmare  for  the  ranchers.  The 
rabid  coyote  has  a  nasty  habit  of  moving  into  ranch  premises  as 
soon  as  his  disease  reaches  the  violent  stage,  attacking  the  ranch 
dogs  and  livestock.  In  the  old  days  settlers  nailed  wire  screen  across 
the  lower  part  of  the  w'indows  to  present  them  from  entering. 
Ranch  mothers  threatened  naughty  children  with  mad  coyotes. 

His  Menu 

The  coyote  is  cosmopolitan  in  his  diet.  No  one  has  yet  discovered 
anything  he  won’t  eat.  While  field  mice  and  rabbits  are  his  main 
staples,  and  watennelon  high  on  his  list  of  delicacies,  he’s  not 
finicky.  J.  Frank  Dobie,  the  western  historian,  who  seems  to  know 
more  about  the  coyote  than  anyone,  lists  the  food  and  bric-a-brac 
that  has  been  found  in  the  stomachs  of  coyotes:  pieces  of  string, 
paper  and  cloth,  rubber  from  an  automobile  tire,  harness  buckles, 
snails,  beetles,  horned  frogs,  wildcat,  housecat,  skunk,  annadillo, 
peccary,  grizzly  bear,  all  kinds  of  eggs,  turkey,  turtle,  grass¬ 
hoppers,  crickets,  all  kinds  of  mice,  rats  and  other  rodents,  wild 
berries,  grapes,  dates,  peaches,  prunes,  carrots  and  peppers,  toma¬ 
toes,  ])lums,  pumpkins,  oranges,  tangerines,  bumble  bees,  flies, 
beaver,  crayfish,  any  kind  of  fish  in  reach,  bull  snakes,  rattle¬ 
snakes,  all  snakes,  centipedes,  apples,  acorns,  pears,  figs,  apricots, 
cherries,  cantaloupe,  porcupines,  ants,  other  coyotes,  water  birds, 
and  all  sorts  of  land  birds,  including  the  buzzard,  pine  nuts, 
peanuts,  grass,  frogs,  honey,  pork,  green  corn,  bread  and  butter, 
sugar  and  spice  and  everything  nice,  new  or  old,  hot  or  cold, 
cooked  or  raw.  Coyotes  once  put  a  pioneer  railroad  out  of  busi¬ 
ness  by  eating  the  rawhide  plating  off  the  wooden  rails. 

The  friendship  or  affinity  between  the  coyote  and  the  badger 
is  a  part  of  Indian  and  frontier  lore.  This  strangely  assorted  pair 
will  often  be  seen  hunting  together,  playing  together.  The  coyote 
will  sometimes  use  a  badger  hole  for  a  den.  In  hunting,  the 
coyote,  being  the  smarter  of  the  pair,  will  sit  calmly  by  while  the 
badger,  a  prodigious  excavator,  digs  out  and  flushes  a  colony  of 
mice.  It  is  probable  that  the  coyote  is  making  a  dupe  out  of  the 
badger,  but  both  no  doubt  realize  some  sort  of  satisfaction  out 
of  their  association. 

Coyotes  cross  readily  with  any  breed  of  dog,  although  they  are 
natural  enemies.  A  female  dog  in  heat  has  the  same  attraction 
for  the  male  coyote  as  she  has  for  the  males  of  her  own  breed. 
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Here’s  the  FARM  MOTOR  YOU  ASKED  FOR 

designed  from  test  information  on  actuai  farm  installations 


End  hoods  tioatsd  inside  emd  outside  to 
resist  rust  and  corrosion.  Screened  against 
rats  and  mice.  Aluminum,  copper  and 
stainless  steel  or  bronze  brushholder 
ports  resist  corrosion. 


Ruggedly  constructed  ar¬ 
mature  is  dynamically  bal¬ 
anced.  No  short  circuiting 
mechonism. 


Rugged  cost-iron  shell  is 
pointed  inside  and  out¬ 
side.  Windings  treated 
to  resist  moisture. 


Openings  in  the  motor 
are  screened  ogainst 
rats  and  mice. 


and  corrosion.  Windings  treated  against  moisture.  Com¬ 
pletely  screened  against  vermin.  Heavy-duty,  double¬ 
contact  starting  switch.  Capacitor  in  termintd  box  for 
easy  replacement.  BEST  USES:  ventilating  fans,  crop 
dryers,  groin  and  hay  blowers,  pumps,  conveyors  and 
reMgeration  compressors. 

For  furthor  information  wrilo  for  Farm  Motor  Bullatin 
ELECTRIC  MOTOR  DIVISION 

THE  B&r^^iC^^COMPANY 

FANS  •  BLOWERS  .  MOTORS 
1528  w.  MARKET  ST.  .  WARREN,  OHIO 


REPULSION-INDUCTION:  operates  at  extremely  low  volt¬ 
ages  without  motor  harm.  No  short  circuiting  mechanism. 
Brushholder  parts  of  oluminum,  copper,  stainless  or 
bronze  resist  corrosion.  Built-in  manual  reset  thermal 
overload  protector  prevents  burnouts.  Treated  windings, 
hoods  and  shells  resist  corrosion  and  moisture.  Screened 
against  rodents.  BEST  USES:  silo  unloaders,  bom  cleaners, 
milking  machines,  feed  grinders,  ensilage  cutters,  eleva¬ 
tors  and  conveyors. 


CAPACITOR:  for  continuous  duty.  Few  ports  to  cause 
trouble.  Treated  cast-iron  shell  and  end  hoods  resist  rust 


The  result  of  a  coyote-dog  cross  is  rarely 
satisfactory  as  a  house  pet,  chiefly  because 
a  coyote  or  any  fraction  of  a  coyote  dis¬ 
trusts  the  human  race.  Even  when  taken  as 
pups  and  raised  like  dogs,  they  never  be¬ 
come  completely  at  ease  in  domestic  life. 


For  Your  Irrigation 

PUMPING  UNITS 


For  more  work  at  less  cost ...  for  extra  gallonage,  long  grueling  hours 
of  operation,  and  dependable,  trouble-free  service,  you'll  find  the  HALE 
type  PIR  (trailer  or  skid  mounted)  to  be  the  smartest  investment  you 
can  make.  Pumps  500  GPM  at  120  PSI;  850  at  75  PSI.  Other  units  range 
from  the  CIRV  11500  GPM  at  75  PSD  to  the  new  improved  FZ  or  new 
Hale  "TORRENT,"  suitable  for  low  cost  irrigation  of  small  acreage. 


The  Prairie  Minstrel 

No  one  has  ever  been  able  to  describe  the 
coyote’s  howl,  or  song,  that  wild  and  dark, 
and  elemental  cry.  It  has  much  of  sadness 
about  it,  as  though  the  centuries  of  perse¬ 
cution  were  remembered  and  mourned.  It 
has  been  described  as  the  saddest,  the 
most  beautiful,  and  most  triumphant  sound 
in  nature. 

The  coyote  achieves  a  ventriloqual  cjual- 
ity  in  his  song  which  puzzles  the  listener. 
Even  the  initiated  have  trouble  gauging 
the  distance  and  direction.  The  Indians 
say  the  coyote  sings  into  a  badger  hole  or 
howls  into  a  brother’s  tail.  An  old  hunter 
tells  of  seeing  a  coyote  place  his  jaw  on 
the  ground,  and  with  his  paw  in  his  mouth, 
produce  a  kind  of  rhythm  to  his  aria. 

The  usual  pattern  is  a  series  of  short 
yipes  terminated  by  a  long,  sustained  high 
note,  but  it  just  as  well  may  be  the  oppo¬ 
site.  There  is  little  doubt  that  coyotes  or¬ 
ganize  choirs,  which  convene  at  a  favorite 
rendezvous  for  a  concert. 

One  coyote  sounds  like  a  pack  and  two 
coyotes  sound  like  a  dozen  packs.  More 
remarkably,  a  pack  may  sound  like  one 
animal,  for  each  awaits  his  turn,  taking 
up  instantly  where  the  other  leaves  oflf. 


NEW  and  designed  fo  give  you  greater  benefit  from  your  tractor  as 
well  as  dependable  irrigation  for  medium-sized  acreage,  the  HALE 
3  PTF  "Tractor-Mate"  offers  a  wide  range  of  volume  and  pressure. 
It  is  compact,  efficient,  and  economical  to  operate— features  a  case 
hardened  steel  gear  drive  of  the  same  high  quality  as  on  your  local 


. . MAIL  THE  COUPON  FOR  DETAILS——" 

We'll  sand  you,  iminediataly,  information  on  the 
PIR  (troilor  or  skid  mounted),  the  Hole  PTO 
"Tractor-Mole,”  ond  the  FUll  line  of  Hole 
Ouolilfy  Built  Irrigation  Pumps. 

Dept.  FO 

Please  send  details  on  the  above  irrigation  units 
os  soon  os  possible. 


HALE  Irritation 
Pimpini  Units  art 
sold  thri  Distrlba- 
tors  who  art  wall 
qoallRtd  to  tniinerr 
a  systtm  kost  salted 
to  YOUR  ntods. 


Old  plainsmen  say  the  voice  of  a  coyote 
will  not  echo.  This  was  a  handy  thing  to 
know,  they  said,  because  Indians  often 
used  the  coyote  howl  for  a  signal.  This 
imitation  produced  a  warning  echo. 

The  coyote  lives  on  field  mice  and  rab¬ 
bits  and  this,  in  a  sense,  has  been  his  salva¬ 
tion  in  the  cattle  and  sheep  country.  An 
average  coyote  will  save  a  rancher  $11  in 
grass  by  removal  of  rabbits,  and  eat  1,000 


mice,  which  do  at  least  one  cent  each  in 
damage.  This  sets  a  value  on  the  coyote, 
as  a  pest  control,  at  $21  each  year.  The 
coyote  is  the  best  practical  control  for 
mice,  rats  and  rabbits  and  for  this  reason 
ranchers  welcome  his  presence  as  long 
as  he  behaves  himself.  However,  he  cannot 
resist  a  lamb  or  a  new-born  calf  when  one 
comes  his  way  and  he  is  particularly  fond 
of  jsoultry.  This,  too,  the  rancher  can  tol- 


Into 

profit  crops 
like  this... 


Turn 

poor  crops 
like  this... 


Every  Farm 
Needs  the 
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Indiana 


Richmond 


crate  within  a  limit.  When  a  coyote  becomes  a  confirmed  killer 
of  poultry  and  livestock,  his  extermination  becomes  a  must. 

The  coyote’s  place  in  the  scheme  of  things  is  well  illustrated 
by  a  story  Mr.  Dobie  tells  of  George  West,  a  Texas  rancher. 

Cattle  people,  Mr.  Dobie  relates,  are  generally  conservative  in 
the  manner  of  old-time  English  squires.  The  King  Ranch  may 
import  bull  snakes  to  swallow  rattlesnakes  and  hire  a  biologist  to 
ration  the  diet  between  skunks  and  annadillos,  but  lots  of  the 
ranchers — including  some  of  the  oil  millionaires  w'ho  sink  their 
excess  profits  in  land  and  live  in  Houston  with  their  income  tax 
lawyers — tend  toward  the  George  West  point  of  v  iew.  On  his  big 
ranch  in  Live  Oak  County,  Mr.  West  always  had  big  steers  and 
plenty  of  deer,  and  he  never  arranged  hunting  parties  in  order  to 
influence  politicians.  One  time  an  eager  young  man  met  him  in 
San  Antonio. 

“Mr.  West.”  he  said,  “you  wouldn’t  mind  if  I  went  down  to 
your  ranch  for  a  little  deer  hunt,  wotild  you?” 

“Oh,”  Mr.  West  said,  “you  can’t  sec  any  deer  down  there 
nowadays  for  the  brush.  Peojile  shoot  at  a  deer  in  the  brush  and 
scare  my  steers  and  the  steers  rtm  the  tallow  off  themselves.  No, 
I  can’t  let  you  hunt  deer.” 

“Hut,  Mr.  West,”  the  young  man  went  on,  “I  jtist  want  to  get 
out  on  your  famous  ranch.  I  won’t  shoot  at  the  deer.  I’ll  shoot 
the  coyotes.” 

“No.”  said  Mr.  West.  “I’ve  got  to  protect  the  coyotes  to  keep 
the  jack  rabbits  down.  If  those  jack  rabbits  were  left  alone  to 
breed,  they’d  eat  up  all  the  grass.” 

“Well,  the  young  man  brightened,  “I’ll  just  shoot  jack  rabbits. 
Tlutt  would  be  fine  sport  and  useful  too.” 

“No,”  Mr.  West  replied  gravely,  “we’ve  got  to  hav’e  the  jack 
rabbits  to  feed  the  coyotes.” 

The  young  man  by  now  had  lost  his  eager  look. 

“Maybe  yoti’ve  heard  of  the  balance  of  nature,”  Mr.  West 
concluded. 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  We  are  indebted  to  Little  Brown  &  Company  for  permission  to 
reprint  excerpts  from  the  charminf(  book.  “The  Voice  of  the  Coyote”,  by  J. 
Erank  Dobie. 


INSTALL 


Hoff  CO  H.D 

(Heavy-Duty) 

BRUSHCUTTER 


IRRIGATION 


PUMPS 


^  Cuts  WEEDS,  BRAMBLES, 
REEDS.  Clears  SAPLINGS, 
FELLS  SMALL  TREES. 


Depend  on  Deming  irrigation  pumps  for  water  when 
crops  need  it  most.  Efficient  irrigation  protects  your 
farm  against  the  hazards  of  drought  and  crop  loss. 

Irrigation  costs  you  less  with  Deming  Vertical 
Turbine  or  Centrifugal  Pumps.  Precise  engineering 
and  sturdy  construction  of  Deming  Pumps  assure  long, 
trouble-free  life  with  minimum  operating  cost  and 
maintenance.  Deming's  complete  pump  line  includes 
the  right  size  and  capacity  to  meet  your  individual 
irrigation  requirements. 

For  complete  details,  write: 


Lightweight!  Easy  to  Handle! 
Powerful,  Economical  5  h.p.  Engine 


WEED  BLADE 
Eosy-to-uta  rotary-typa 
weed  cutter  cuts  close 
to  ground,  on  hillsides, 
fence  rows,  rocky  ter¬ 
rain  —  anywhere  you 
con  walk. 


The  Hoffco  HO  Brusheutter  is  perfect  for  farm  use.  With  it 
one  man  can  do  the  work  of  five  men  using  old-fashioned 
hand  tools.  It's  sturdy,  practical,  professional-type  equip¬ 
ment  used  and  preferred  by  foresters,  highway  departments, 
tree  surgeons  and  engineers  for  their  most  complicated  “prob¬ 
lem”  clearing.  It's  fast  .  .  .  efficient  .  .  .  easy  to  handle. 
Perfectly  balanced — no  strain  on  operator.  Hoffco  originated 
this  type  of  equipment  and  Hoffco  is  still  first  in  the  field. 
See  this  fine  equipment  at  your  Hoffco 
dealer’s.  Write  us  for  literature. 


BRUSHCUTTER 
levels  flush  to  ground  oil  gross, 
brush,  brambles  and  frees  up  to 
5”  in  diameter  and  over.  Ideal 
for  dense  “problem”  cleoring. 
Powerful  10”  circular  blade. 


SAWETTE 

Fells  trees  up  to  18”, 
cuts  snogs  even  with 
ground,  limbs  and  prunes. 
Bucks  firewood. 


ALASKA  STOCKMAN 

{Continued  from  page  38) 
jilece  of  equipment  in  this  isolated  spot. 
'Phe  farm  machinery  is  heavy  on  the 
haymaking  side — two  mowers,  two  rakes, 
wagons,  a  baler,  plow,  disk,  and  a  big 
Allis-Chalmers  tractor  with  a  fitted  track 
for  the  snow  and  the  boggy  meadows.  The 
Mercers  brought  three  horses  and  two 
mules  with  them  from  the  States,  and  quite 
useful  they  are — gasoline  is  53  cents  a 
gallon.  One  of  the  mules  took  sick  last 
winter  and  died.  The  other  four  animals 
are  in  good  shape.  Their  two  milk  cows 
are  Shorthorn-Scotch  Highland  crosses, 
good  for  both  milk  and  beef. 

Phone  but  No  School 

They  have  a  telephone — a  call  from 
Nebraska  reaches  them  in  minutes — and 
electricity  from  a  home  generator  sufficient 
for  light,  appliances,  and  a  washing  ma¬ 
chine.  Fuel  for  heating  and  cooking  is 
wood  or  coal,  which  is  quite  cheap  there. 
Radio  reception  from  Alaska  stations  is 
good.  The  Mercers  have  no  TV. 

The  nearest  neighbor  is  about  a  mile 
away  at  Lignite,  a  whistle  stop  on  the 
Fairbanks- Anchorage  railway,  where  there 
are  a  few'  families.  Healy,  two  miles  away 
over  a  dirt  road,  is  the  metropolis  of  the 
area,  200  souls  support  a  church,  a 
movie,  and  a  general  store  where  one  can 
buy  most  everything  that  can  be  carried 
away  in  a  shopping  bag.  There  is  no 
school.  The  Mercers  plan  to  tutor  their 
own  children,  now  five,  three  and  two, 
with  the  aid  of  a  correspondence  course. 

“One  of  the  blessings  of  statehood,  we 
hope,  will  be  convenient  schools,”  said 
Mrs.  Mercer.  “Neither  one  of  us  knows 
much  about  teaching  and  I  don’t  know 
how  w'e  could  find  the  time.  We’ll  just 
have  to  cross  that  bridge  when  we  come 
to  it.” 

During  their  first  year  the  cash  some¬ 
times  ran  thin,  but  they  squeeked  through. 
Berle  explained,  “We  didn’t  want  to  go 
heavier  in  debt,  so  Claire  went  into  Fair¬ 
banks  and  got  a  Civil  Service  job.  She 
came  home  on  weekends  and  kept  me  and 
the  boys  in  line.  We  couldn’t  have  come 
through  that  winter  without  her  salary.” 

Claire  rode  the  350-mile  round  trip  on 
the  government-owned,  single-track  Alas¬ 
kan  Railroad.  On  .Monday  mornings  at 
5:10  she  flagged  the  train  with  a  lantern 
at  Lignite.  Then  she  sat  in  an  old  coach, 
ignoring  the  too-expensive  dining  car,  until 
reaching  the  end  of  the  line  and  her  secre¬ 
tarial  job. 

With  the  snow  thrown  up  in  high  banks 
along  the  track,  the  trip  could  be  delayed, 
very  often  because  a  bull  moose  would 
prefer  the  packed  snow  between  the  rails 
to  the  drifts  on  either  side  where  he  was 
easy  game  for  the  wolves.  For  10  to  15 
miles  the  moose  would  run  ahead  of  the 
train  until,  exasperated,  he  would  turn, 
lower  his  head,  paw  the  ground,  and 
charge.  Two  thousand  pounds  of  moose 
would  jolt  the  train,  halted  by  the  wary 
engineer.  The  bull  would  rebound,  eyes 


glazed,  and  fall  in  his  tracks  with  a  broken 
neck.  The  Indian  crew  would  then 
emerge,  bleed  him,  and  hoist  the  fresh 
meat  into  the  baggage  car. 

The  Mercers  have  a  kitchen  garden 
which  supplies  them  with  fine  vegetables 


during  the  season.  “You  plant  a  seed  up 
here,”  says  Berle,  “and  it  pops  out  of  the 
ground;  you  can  almost  see  it  growing.” 
Cabbage,  beans,  lettuce  and  such,  mature 
in  half  the  time  it  takes  in  the  States,  due 
to  the  long  daylight  and  the  abundant 


CONTINENTAL  IS  ON  THE  MOVE  IN  1958 


IRRIGATION  PUMPING 


. . .  a  CONTINENTAL  RED  SEAL 


it  bears  repeating  that  the  irrigation  system,  sprinkling  or 
flooding,  is  only  as  dependable  as  the  engine  that  drives  the 
pump.  That  is  one  important  reason  why  it  pays  to  install  built- 
for-the-job  Red  Seal  power;  another  is  the  saving  in  main¬ 
tenance  costs  after  the  system  is  installed.  The  almost  end'est- 
diversification  of  the  Continental  Red  Seal  line  provides,  not 
only  the  right  engine  in  the  first  place — for  operation  on  all 
standard  fuels — but  assures  the  advantage  of  having  water 
where  and  when  it  is  needed. 

• 

S  EAST  45TH  ST..  NEW  YORK  17.  NEW  YORK  •  3117  S.  SANTA  FE  AYE..  LOS  ANGELES  SI.  CALIF. 


•  SERVICE  FACILITIES  AND  GENUINE  RED  SEAL  PARTS  ARE  AVAILABLE  EVERYWHERE  • 
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YOU  GET 


FULL 

POWER 

WHEN  YOU  USE 
AUTO-LITE  SPARK  PLUGS 


•  HEAVIER  INSULATOR  gives  greater  re¬ 
sistance  to  high-voitage  leakage  and 
breakage. 


•  INSULATOR  TIP  ignition  -  engineered 
for  longer,  cleaner  life— safeguards 
performance. 


•  OVERSIZEO  ELECTROOES  of  special 
alloy  give  maximum  resistance  to  heat 
and  electricai  erosion. 


Auto-Lite  Transport  Spark  Plugs 
.  .  .  best  ,Jor  heavy-duty  service 


These  spark  plugs  are  specially  de¬ 
signed  for  rugged,  continuous  service 
in  trucks,  tractors,  and  other  farm 
equipment.  You  get  extra  assurance 
of  full  power  with  these  exclusive 
ignition-engineered  features: 


Auto-Lite  nrfakes  a  complete  line  of 
spark  plugs . .  .tops  for  every  engine 


Auto-Lite  makes  a  complete  line  of 
ignition-engineered  spark  plugs  for  pas¬ 
senger  cars,  trucks,  tractors,  power 
mowers  and  outboard  engines,  and  for 
auxiliary  farm  engines.  Included  is  the 
Auto-Lite  Resistor  Spark  Plug  with 
Power  Tip  that  “fires  up”  today’s  pas¬ 
senger  car  engines  at  all  speeds.  For  full 
power  in  any  engine  ...  be  sure  you 
install  Auto-Lite  Spark  Plugs. 

AUTO-UTE. 

spark  plugs 


Auto-Lite  manut''Cture»  over  400  products,  including  Spark  Plugs,  Batteries,  Wire  and 
Cable,  and  Automotive  Electrical  Systems  . .  .  sold  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada. 


FREE;  For  a  quick  and  reliable  check  of  your 
engine's  condition,  compare  your  spark 
plugs  with  the  full-color  Auto-Lite  "Plug 
Chek"  inspection  chart  Mail  coupon  to: 

The  Electric  Auto- Lite  Company 

Department  (FQ),  Toledo  1,  Ohio 


Name. 


-««  A«TO-UVe 


street. 


City— Town_ 


.County. 


-State. 


moisture  and  fertile  soil.  There  are  from  85  to  100  frost-free 
days  and  one  can  read  a  newspaper  at  midnight  during  two 
months  of  this  period. 

Recreation  for  the  Mercers  is  largely  home-made — a  rare 
moNie  in  Healy,  a  picnic  along  a  mountain  stream.  Hunting  and 
fishing  are  of  the  kind  sportsmen  dream  about.  “Trout  fishing  is 
so  good  you  don’t  have  to  lie  about  it,”  says  Berle.  “We  have 
plenty  of  deer  and  bear  and  you  can  always  get  a  grouse  or  ptar¬ 
migan  a  few  steps  away  from  the  house.” 

There  is  a  bug  in  the  ointment.  “This  would  be  the  perfect 
place,  for  me,  if  it  weren’t  for  the  mosquitoes,”  Berle  said.  “The 
first  year  we  were  here  we  couldn’t  go  outside  without  a  head  net 
and  gloves  from  early  spring  to  summer.  They  came  in  black 
clouds  and  were  big  and  bloodthirsty.  We  were  all  a  mass  of 
bumps.  This  year  they  haven’t  been  so  bad.  The  children  played 
outside  in  shorts  and  weren’t  bothered  much.” 

At  times  mosquitoes  are  a  menace  to  livestock.  “Cattle  won’t 
graze  when  they’re  fighting  mosquitoes,”  says  Berle,  “and  alter 
a  while  they  accumulate  so  much  poison  they  lose  weight.  I’ve 
had  to  carry  a  switch  to  drive  them  away  from  my  horse’s  face — 
they  would  choke  him  if  I  didn’t.  One  reason  the  Highlanders 
fared  better  than  the  other  cattle  was  their  long  hair  gave  them 
pretty  good  protection  against  mosquitoes  as  well  as  the  cold.” 

The  Long  Night 

The  problem  of  combating  the  sub-zero  tenrperatures  was  not 
as  great  as  the  Mercers  had  anticipated — a  Nebraska  winter  is 
not  picnic  weather.  “Forty  degrees  below  zero  isn’t  so  bad  if  you 
know'  how  to  dress  for  it,”  Berle  said.  “You  get  used  to  it  after  a 
while.  You  don’t  dare  stick  your  tongue  out  and  you’ve  got  to  be 
careful  about  your  ears  and  feet  and  hands.  And  almost  every¬ 
body  up  here  comes  out  of  the  winter  with  a  peeling  nose  from 
frostbite. 

“The  cattle,  if  they  have  a  windbreak,  do  very  well.  We  had  a 
case  or  two  of  frozen  hocks  among  the  cross  breeds,  but  the  High¬ 
landers  know  how’  to  protect  themselves.  They  were  better  off 
than  we  were  in  the  water  department — we  often  had  to  melt  ice, 
but  the  Highlanders  ate  snow. 

“One  forty-below-zero  day  last  winter  I  had  my  feet  in  front 
of  the  red-hot  stove  and  felt  pretty  good.  I  said  to  Claire,  T  don’t 
know  which  you  would  rather  have,  but  I  prefer  this  to  a  Nebaska 
summer.’  She  agreed  with  me.” 

Mercer  carries  a  rifle  in  a  saddle  holster  wherever  he  rides. 
“You  never  know  when  you’ll  find  an  injured  or  sick  animal  you 
hav'e  to  finish  off.  If  you  should  get  hurt  yourself,  or  lose  your 
horse  a  rifle  is  the  best  thing  to  have  with  you.  And  I’m  always 
on  the  lookout  for  predators — they  may  not  harm  me  but  the  less 
of  them  the  less  danger  to  livestock,  especially  the  calves  I  hope 
we’ll  soon  be  having.” 

“We  think  we’ve  licked  the  two  big  problems,  the  winter  dark¬ 
ness  and  the  isolation,  of  living  in  Alaska,”  Berle  says.  “We  don’t 
see  the  sun  for  five  weeks  in  winter — it  never  even  peeps  over  the 
mountains  to  the  south.  During  the  darkness  we  take  all  the 
time  we  can  doing  the  chores,  we  read  a  good  deal,  listen  to  the 
radio,  write  long  letters  home. 

“I  don’t  mind  the  isolation — a  Nebraska  ranch  seasons  you  to 
that.  But  Claire,  who  worked  in  a  busy  office  before  we  were 
married,  might  have  had  a  few  bad  months  if  she’d  had  time  to 
think  a.bout  it.  This  would  be  a  sad  place  if  you  didn’t  like  the 
people  around  you.  We  all  love  each  other  here  and  while  we’re 
isolated,  we’ve  never  been  lonely.  We  do  miss  our  kin  and  we 
miss  most  of  all  neighbors  with  similar  interests.  I  would  like  to 
talk  over  common  problems  with  neighbors — that  would  be  help¬ 
ful  because  we’ve  had  no  experience  to  follow  here.”  . 

The  Last  Frontier 

Mercer  will  have  20  years,  the  term  of  his  lease,  to  round  out  his 
experiment.  He  is  required  to  run  50  cattle  the  first  year  of 
the  lease,  150  the  third  year,  and  500  the  fifth  year.  Lease  costs 
are  reasonable — the  first  three  years  will  cost  him  a  total  of  $400 ; 
after  that,  60  cents  per  animal  unit  per  year.  He  can  grow  any¬ 
thing,  but  he  cannot  sell  anything  off  the  land  except  as  beef.  A 
recent  law  revises  the  homestead  regulations — no  homesteads  can 
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Name 


I^ecords  show  that  you  can  save  up 
to  80  percent  of  protein  supplement 
cost  by  feeding  dehydrated  alfalfa  made 
into  pellets. 

Using  a  Heil  dehydrator  to  dry 
chopped  hay  before  pelleting  preserves 
nutrients  that  are  often  leached  out  of 
the  hay  by  wet  weather.  Fed  to  live¬ 
stock,  these  pellets  take  the  place  of 
protein  supplement.  Beef  cattle  show 
substantial  increases  in  gain  and  dairy 
cows  show  production  increases  up  to 
15  percent. 

A  flash  of  hot  air  from  a  Heil  dehy¬ 
drator  preserves  alfalfa  or  other  forage 
. . .  fixes  quality  at  the  peak  of  nutritive 
value  . . .  puts  crop  in  best  condition  for 
pelleting.  In  addition,  dehydrating 
adds  about  10  percent  to  the  yield  per 
acre.  You  save  all  the  crop  —  leaf 
shattering  and  weather  losses  are  pre¬ 
vented — and  an  extra  cutting  is  usually 
p)ossible.  You  can  make  hay  every  day 
. . .  even  when  it’s  drizzling. 


^^'^-OFFSET 

CHOPPER 


Get  Better  beef  gains  —  greater 
milk  production.  Fresh  forage 
feed  cows  and  steers  in  loafing 
pasture  or  feed  lots.  Chops  green 
feed,  slla^,  dry  hay.  and  stalks 
for  bedding.  Pulverises  prunings 
and  tops  vegetable  crops.  Handles 
the  heaviest  load  with  ease.  Be¬ 
fore  you  buy  any  chopper  investi. 
gate  the  rugged,  fully  field-proved, 
low-cost  BRADY. 


MANUFACTURED  IF 


BRADY  MFG.  CORP. 


lOX  14SE,  DES  MOINES,  IOWA 


Save  valuable  protein,  Vitamin  A  and  other  health  and 
growth  factors  in  your  hay  with  the  Ardrier  Farm  and 
Ranch  Dehydrator.  Write,  wire  or  call— 

YBuHiEIlsm 

(Manufacturers  of  the  Arnold  Dryer) 

3000  W.  Montano  St.  *  Milwaukee  1 ,  Wis. 


THE  HEIL  CO.,  3000  W.  Montana  St.,  Milwaukee  1,  Wis. 
Please  send  me  more  information:\ 


□  For  fa 
of  ion 


For  farms  with  100-500  acres 
of  forage  crops. 


□  For  farms  with  500-1 ,000  acres 
of  forage  crops. 


□  For  farms  with  l.OtX)  or  more 
acres  of  forage  crops. 


Nome...._ _ 


. . -..State . . . . . - 


be  taken  out  on  leased  land.  He  cannot 
purchase  land  within  the  lease,  and  can¬ 
not  homestead  himself. 

I’hough  he  plans  to  vote  “yes”  on 
.Alaska  entering  the  Union,  Mercer  does 
not  believe  that  statehood  is  an  unrnixed 
blessing.  “While  we’ll  probably  get  better 
roads,  better  schools,  and  a  few  more 
miners  and  oil  men  to  eat  our  beef,  I  don’t 
believe  there  will  be  a  great  rush  of  home¬ 
steaders.  .Alaska  was  not  Cjuite  ready  for 
statehood.  The  big  rush  will  be  for  politi¬ 
cal  jobs.  We’ll  have  a  lot  of  amateur  poli¬ 
ticians  messing  up  things.” 

.Alaska  produces  only  about  5  per  cent 
of  the  food  it  consumes.  In  that  field  lies 
the  big  opportunity,  but  climate  is  the 
limiting  factor.  Those  who  know  say  that 
only  in  beef  can  the  state  be  self-sustain¬ 
ing.  'I’hat  is  why  Berle  Mercer  should  be 
judged  as  a  wise  and  far-sighted  farmer, 
willing  to  risk  the  hardships  of  a  pioneer 
life  to  prove  that  there  is  a  good  living  to 
be  made  in  cattle  in  Alaska. 

From  his  own  experience  he  has  a  bit  of 
advice  to  pass  along  to  the  young  fellow 
with  notions  of  pioneering  in  the  new 
state — “Don’t  burn  your  bridges  behind 
you.  Go  to  Alaska,  look  around,  and  make 
a  trial  spin,  but  keep  a  foothold  back 
home.  I  like  Alaska;  it’s  a  great  place,  but 
it’s  not  for  everybody.” 


GET  IT  ALL. ..SOLIDS 

AHD  LldUm  TOO 

WITH  A  /ouek^ 


TRANSFER-TYPE  BARN  CLEANER 


Gutter  chain  travels  at  14  ft.  per  minute. 
Stays  in  gutters  at  all  times.  Solids  and  liq¬ 
uids  are  transferred  to  elevator  hopper.  Ele¬ 
vator  paddles  sweep  through  hopper,  carry 
litter  up  elevator  at  55  ft.  per  minute.  Fast 
enough  to  get  both  solids  and  liquids  with 
no  run  back.  Litter  is  deposited  in  spreader. 


Electric  Ventilation 


Bunk  Feeder 


Milking  Parlor  Stalls,  Stanchions 
f  Ttw  and  Pens 

NACHtiaY  COMMNY 

329  South  Court,  Fairfield,  Iowa 
Send  me,  at  no  obligation,  full  information  on 
the  Louden  Born  Cleaner  □;  Bunk  Feeder  □; 
Milking  Parlors  □;  Stalls,  Stanchions  and 
Pens  □;  Ventilation 


I  Box _ Route  No. _ I 

I  City  State  | 

k-. _ _ _  _ .J 


TEST  YOUR 
OWN  GRAIN 

with  RADSON’S 

new  low-priced 

MOISTURE  METER 


Sales  prove  RADSON  most  popular 
moisture  tester  on  market  for 
farmers.  It’s  so  simple,  foolproof, 
and  easy  to  use.  Self-powered, 
transistor  models  are  completely 
portable  for  field  use,  with  dryers, 
combines,  or 
picker-shellers. 

Tests  most  all 
grains  so  you 
can  choose 
most  profitable 
time  to  har¬ 
vest,  store,  or 
sell. 

MODEL  so- 
TRANSISTOR  MODEL  only 


RADSON  engineering  Corp. 

MACON,  ILLINOIS 

Ploos*  sand  litaralura  and  name  of  nearest 
dealer 


I 

I 

I 

I 


Name _ 

Address _ 

Town _ 


I 

I 

I 

-1 
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Feeding 
costs  up  to  40% 

If  you  feed  Hogs,  Cattle,  Sheep 
or  Poultry  you  need  a  BELL 
"Modem"  Hammer-Mill  to  get 
the  most  profit  out  of  farming. 

GRIND  YOUR  OWN 
GRAIN  &  ROUGHAGES 


Cut  feeding  costs  and  increase  the  weight  of  stock  animals 
by  feeding  home-grown,  GROUND  shelled  or  ear  com, 
with  or  without  shucks,  oats,  wheat,  alfalfa,  clover  and  soy 
bean  hoy.  A  BELL  "Modern"  Hammer-Mill  will  do  it  for 
os  little  os  Ve  of  a  cent  per  hundred  pounds.  1000  pounds 
of  properly  ground  teed  often  produce  os  much  Milk  or 
Meat  os  1250  lbs.  of  unground  feed,  thus  the  highest 
possible  Feeding  Value  for  growing  pigs,  and  other  stock 
animals  is  obtained  at  the  lowest  cost  per  pound  of  in¬ 
creased  weight. 


BELL  HAMMER-MILLS  ore  mode  for  ELEC¬ 
TRIC  or  ENGINE  POWER,  in  2  Universal, 
Low  Cost  Sizes.  Capacities  up  to  o  ton  of 
shelled  com  thru  a  14”  screen,  or  1400 
lbs.  of  ear  corn  thru  a  Va"  screen,  per 
hour.  Write  today  for  full  information. 

BELL'S 

HAMMiR’MfLLS 


SAVE  MONEY  ON  GRINDING  COSTS! 


MOISTURE  TESTING 

{Continued  from  page  59) 

checked  against  an  elevator  tester  at  least 
once  a  year,  and  the  tests  should  be  made 
side  by  side,  at  the  same  time,  with  identi¬ 
cal  samples  and  under  the  same  conditions. 

Farm  moisture  testers  are  of  three  types, 
according  to  the  method  used.  In  the  dis¬ 
tillation  method,  the  moisture  is  distilled 
off  by  heat,  then  is  re-collected  and  meas¬ 
ured.  The  infra-red  heat  method  operates 
like  a  laboratory'  oven  tester,  with  a  sam¬ 
ple  of  grain  being  weighed,  the  moisture 
driven  off  by  heat,  and  the  sample  re¬ 
weighed,  the  difference  in  weights  being 
the  moisture.  In  the  electronic  method, 
an  electric  current  is  passed  through  the 
grain;  conductance  of  the  current  varies 
with  the  amount  of  moisture  present  in 
the  sample  in  one  kind  of  electric  tester, 
while  in  another  kind,  moisture  content  is 
measured  by  capacitance. 

Distillation  Type:  There  are  two  test¬ 
ers  of  this  type,  the  one  priced  around 
$40,  the  other  about  $85,  both  for  plug-in 
electricity.  With  each,  a  test  takes  20  to 
30  minutes.  One,  an  old-style  “cooker,” 
is  very  accurate,  but  must  be  watched 
carefully.  With  the  other,  designed  for 
farm  use,  a  sample  is  weighed  on  a  scale 
provided,  then  placed  in  a  small  can  of  | 
chemical.  After  heating,  the  moisture  con-  i 
tent  is  read  on  a  scale.  Cans  of  the  chem-  | 
ical,  one  for  every  test,  cost  about  20  | 
cents  each.  The  distillation  type  testers  j 
are:  Accurate  and  Brown-Duvel.  ' 

Heat  or  Infra-Red  Type:  Most  of  these  | 
are  portable,  with  the  heat  being  sujjplied  J 
by  a  plug-in  infra-red  lamp.  With  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  these,  a  scale  is  provided,  some 
scales  being  built  in.  The  lower  priced 
models  ha\  e  to  be  turned  off  at  a  specified 
time.  The  more  expensive  kinds  have 
automatic  heat  shut-off  and  so  need  not 
be  watched.  One  brand  is  almost  com¬ 
pletely  automatic  after  a  sample  is  placed 
in  the  machine.  The  weight-loss,  from 
which  the  moisture  content  is  calculated, 
is  recorded  on  a  counter  and  retained  un¬ 
til  reset.  A  test  can  be  completed  in  a  few’ 
minutes.  Testers  of  the  infra-red  type  are: 
American  Moisture  Tester,  Cenco  Infra- 
Red,  Humidity  Infra-Red,  I.R.  Moistiire- 
matic  Balance,  and  LBK  Moisture  Tester. 

Electronic  Type:  Some  of  these  operate 
on  batteries,  others  on  house  current,  sev¬ 
eral  on  either.  A  test  takes  about  one 
minute  with  the  majority  of  the  devices. 

A  few  of  the  testers  come  provided  w’ith 
a  probe  for  testing  hay  as  well  as  grain. 
Some  are  built  into  a  carrying  case  for 
field  operation.  Details  of  operation  vary 
considerably.  Either  weighing  or  measur¬ 
ing  is  required  in  most  of  the  tests,  though 
one  or  two  of  the  instruments  eliminate 
this  step.  In  several  instances,  moisture 
content  is  read  directly  on  a  dial;  in  other 
cases,  charts  for  reference  are  furnished. 
At  least  one  of  the  models  giv'es  high  ac¬ 
curacy  with  blended  grains;  another  will 
give  an  accurate  indication  of  internal 
moisture  regardless  of  dew  or  other  ex- 


QUICK  •  EASY  •  ECONOimiCAL 

PERMANENT 

CONSTRUaiON 

KOPPERS 

POLES 

Koppers  pressure-treated  poles  make  all  types 
of  pole-frame  structures  easy  to  build  and  cut 
construction  costs  up  to  50%  and  more.  Be¬ 
cause  Koppers  poles  and  lumber  have  chemi¬ 
cal  preservatives  forced  deep  into  wood  cells, 
they  give  long  years  of  rot-free  and  termite- 
free  service  with  practically  no  maintenance. 


CATTLE  BARNS  of  all  types,  sizes  and  shape 
are  quickly  and  economically  erected  using 
ordinary  labor.  Drive-in  and  drive-through 
features  easily  incorporated. 


POULTRY  HOUSES  with  built-in  labor  saving 
features  are  a  “natural”  for  pole-type  con¬ 
struction  Can  be  heated  and  insulated.  Rot. 
termites,  rodents  can't  cause  damage. 


PLANE  HANGARS  are  other  examples  of  the 
versatile  and  functional  buildings  which  may 
be  economically  erected  on  ranch  and  farm 
using  Koppers  treated  poles  and  lumber. 


FREE  CATALOG 

It  outlinos  tho  advanlogM  of 
polo-typo  conitruction  and  do- 
taili  with  pictdroi  and  floor 
plans  tho  many  oasy-to-build 
plans  availablo. 

Writo  to  Koppors  Company,  Inc. 
Wood  ProsorvinB  Division 
76S  Koppors  Bldg., 
Pittsburgh  19,  Po. 

F.I9 


KOPPERS 

POLES 
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tcrnal  moisture  on  the  sample.  Prices 
start  at  $37  through  a  range  of  $100  to 
$150  for  typical  farm-use  models,  up  to 
$500  for  continual-use,  commercial  types. 
Factory’-rebuilt  models  of  the  more  ex¬ 
pensive  types  can  be  purchased  for  less 
than  one-third  of  their  new  cost.  A  list 
of  these  are:  Behlen  Moisture  Meter, 
buckeye  Moisture  Register,  C.A.E.  Hal- 
ross  Moisture  Meter,  Christie  High.  Fre- 
tiuency  Desiccator,  Delmhorst  Moisture 
Detector,  Gann  Hydromat.  Hart  Moisture 
.Meter,  Hygrotester,  Krop  Kare  Moisture 
Fester,  Marconi  Moisture  Meter,  Mois¬ 
ture  Register,  Radson  Moisture  Meter, 
burrows  Safe  Crop  Moisture  Tester, 
Shafer  Portable  Moisture  ^Tester,  Steinlite 
.Moisture  Tester,  Universal  Electroprobe, 
L'niversal  Moisture  Meter,  Weston  Dielec¬ 
tric  Moisture  Meter,  and  Weston  Grain 
.Moisture  Meter  (formerly  the  Tag-Hep- 
penstall) . 

Miscellaneous  Type:  These  operate  on 
chemical  reaction  or  other  principles.  Few 
of  them  are  designed  for  faun  use.  Some 
of  them  are:  Ac|uameter,  Brabender  Semi- 
•Vutomatic  Moisture  Meter,  Carter-Simon 
Moisture  Meter,  Roster  Moisture  Meter, 
.Moisture  Register,  National  “15  Minute” 
.Moisture  Oven,  Olivo  Moisture  Meter, 
Speedy  Moisture  Meter,  and  Wheat  Belt 
.Moisture  Tester. 


Grinds  double  the 


gram . . . 
pulls  easier,  too . . 

says  this  user  of  his 

PAPEC  Model  X  HAMMER  MILL 


KDITOR’S  NOTE:  This  is  only  a  partial  list.  Addresses 
of  manufacturers  of  moisture  testers  are  available  from 
I'he  Farm  Quarterly,  22  East  12th  St.,  Cincinnati  10,  Ohio. 


“We  have  been  grinding  about  1500  bu.  of  grain  a  month 
since  I  purchased  my  Model  X  Papec  Hammer  Mill  in 
October,  1957.  The  Papec  will  grind  double  the  grain  our 
other  mill  would  and  still  seems  to  pull  easier.  I  would 
recommend  a  Papec  Mill  to  anyone.” 

E.  J.  H.,  Nebraska 


You  can  enjoy  the  same  trouble-free  operation  with  a  Papec  Mill 
that  E.  J.  H.,  Nebraska  does.  Papec  mills  start  at  $215.00  fob 
Shortsville.  Power  Take-Off  or  belt-drive,  stationary  or  portable 
models  available  for  immediate  delivery. 


0t0ittUt0 


MOISTURE  TESTER 


Every  Papec  Hammer  Mill  is  GUARANTEED  to  outgrind 
any  other  mill  in  the  same  power  class.  See  your  Papiec 
dealer  for  demonstration  or  write  for  FREE  folder  giving 
complete  information.  Papec  Machine  Company,  Shortsville, 
N.Y.;  243  W.  Merrill  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  2925  Chrysler 
Rd.,  Kansas  City,  Kan.;  18  N.  Tyler  Ave.,  Hopkins,  Minn. 


CORN  GRAIN  SORGHUMS 
M  OTHER  GRAINS 

Whether  you  dry  grain  for  farm 
M  storage — for  tale — or  custom  dry, 

I  don't  guess  at  moisture  content.  Use  a 
’  Steinlite  grain  Moisture  Tester,  the 
most  widely  used  moisture  tetter  in  the 
world.  There’s  a  Steinlite  priced  to  meet 
your  farm  drying  needs. 


Seedburo  Equipment  Company 

618  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Dept.  FQF 

Chicago  6,  III.  Phone — ANdover  3-2128 

I  would  like  to  know  how  to  make  my  grain  drying 

pay  more  through  moisture  testing.  Please  send  me 

full  information  and  prices  on  the  Steinlite  Moisture 

Tetter. 

NAME _ 


CITY. 


BADGER  NORTHLAND  INC 

BOX  31,  DEPT.  Q  KAUKAUNA,  WIS. 


NEW 

mEVER 


See  the  New  4-level 

^IPRAIRIE  LADY” 


MAKERS  OF  FAMOUS  MEYER  ELEVATORS 


STOP  DREAMING  ★  START  LIVING 
MAIL  NOW 


LITTLE  DAMS  STOP  BIG  FLOODS 

{Continued  from  page  70) 

have  prior  rights  to  the  water  and  if  it 
is  true  the  big  dams  are  essential  to  flood 
control  the  justification  of  the  upstream 
programs  is  seriously  weakened. 

Technically  the  suit  has  been  instituted 
under  an  old  Oklahoma  statute  passed  in 
1905,  before  statehood.  The  Oklahoma 
water  laws  are  in  a  confused  condition 
that  makes  little  sense  to  those  concerned 
and  even  less  to  outsiders.  A  definite  clari¬ 
fication  of  the  citizens’  water  rights  will 
be  a  real  step  forward.  But  a  decision 
which  would  cripple  the  development  of 
more  projects  like  the  one  on  Sandstone 
Creek  would  be  a  disaster.  The  attitude 
of  the  farmers  and  ranchers  seems  to  be 
summed  up  in  the  remark  of  Harry'  Reed : 
“We  don’t  mind  the  Bureau  of  Reclama¬ 
tion  taking  our  flood  water,  just  so  they 
let  our  natural  supply  alone.” 

And  what  is  that  natural  supply?  Rug¬ 
ged,  soft  spoken  Jess  DeWees,  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Upper  Washita  Soil  Conser\  a- 
tion  District,  and  the  elder  statesman  of 
the  area  can  answer  that.  Jess  has  all  the 
solid,  quiet  character  of  the  hills  them¬ 
selves.  He  has  lived  in  that  country  since 
it  was  first  opened  to  the  white  settlers 
early  in  the  1890’s.  His  father  was  building 
fence  for  the  big  XIT  Ranch  around  Dal- 
harst  in  the  Texas  Panhandle  at  that  time. 
Homestead  land  attracted  him  to  Okla¬ 
homa.  “And,”  says  Jess,  “when  we  came 
here  there  were  no  floods.  The  grass  stood 
up  as  high  as  your  chin  and  the  holes  in 
these  creeks  were  always  deep  and  clear. 
I  fished  and  went  swimming  in  just  about 
all  of  them.  It’s  just  now  getting  back  to 
that  condition. 

“It  was  the  homesteading  that  did  the 
damage.  You  had  to  plow  40  acres  on 
every  160.  Most  of  it  was  land  that 
never  should  have  been  plowed  at  all. 
Then  as  the  family  grew  and  crops  got 
poorer  we  plowed  more  and  more  and 
there  was  nothing  to  hold  the  rain  on 
the  land  when  it  fell  and  we  had  floods 
and  after  the  floods  drouth.  It's  no  more 
natural  for  these  streams  to  run  dry  than 
it  is  for  them  to  flood. 

“When  these  streams  run  again  all 
year  ’round  and  the  holes  are  always  full 
of  water  we’ll  be  back  to  the  way  nature 
intended  this  country  to  be.  And  we’ve 
taken  a  big  step  in  that  direction.” 


Easy  to  Handle? 

YOU  CANT  BEAT 


YEARS  OF  RUGGED  DUTY 
LONG  WEAR,  PRECISION, 
and  POWER 
go  into  a 


FAST,  EASY  APPLICATION  SAVES 
TIME,  WORK  AND  MONEY  FOR  YOU 

Easy  to  handle.  Easy  to  apply  and 
nail.  What’s  more,  galvanized 
sheets  stay  put  and  hold  at  the 
nail  holes.  For  best  value,  buy 
sheets  with  a  Grade-Marked  label 
that  shows  the  weight  of  zinc 
coating  in  ounces.  And  for  longer 
service,  specify  - 

heavy-coated  Xj^ttJST^v 
sheets  such  as 
^is  .  .  •  “Seal  of  I  ^  COATING  U 
Quality” . 


Tho  Badger  Barn  Cleaner  it  detigned  to 
do  the  job  you  expect  of  a  Barn  Cleaner. 
Jutt  snap  a  twitch  and  watch  Buddy 
Badger  go  to  work.  You  can  tay  good¬ 
bye  to  thote  hourt  of  bttck-breaking 
drudgery. 

NO  LOAD  IS  TOO  BIG  FOR  THE  NEW 
BADGER  "SUPER  FORGED"  CHAIN.  Let 
ut  tell  you  all  about  thit  new  chain 
and  why  a  BADGER  will  really  tolve 
your  barn  cleaning  problemt. 

No  intlallation  it  too  big  or  too  difficult 
for  a  Badger  to  handle. 

Dealerthipt  ttill  open  in  tome  territoriet. 


FifE  pNiTRVcft 


fUALMI 


324  Ferry  St.,  Lafayette,  Indiana,  Dept.  FQ-9 


GRAIN  DRYERS 


T  CONTINUOUS  FLOW 

i  ii'vi  T  — gives  highest  capacity 

“*  *  I#  4  — most  unifrom  drying 

LABOR  SAVING 

— no  extra  labor  required 
— just  dump  groin 

— groin  is  automatically  and  continuously 
fed,  dried,  cooled  and  carried  to  dry  bin 
—entire  operation  is  automatic 
Write  today  for  FREE  literature 


Designed  by  HOME-WAY 
for  Farm  Progress  Show 

Before  you  build,  buy,  or  even  remodel, 
get  acquainted  with  the  all-new  "Prairie 
Lady"  4-level.  It’s  the  family  and  farm 
home  of  the  future,  created  as  the  feature 
attraction  for  the  1958  Prairie  Farmer- 
WLS  Farm  Progress  Show. 

Ideal  for  feu-msteads,  for  level,  rolling 
or  sloping  sites,  it’s  a  BIG  HOUSE — 2624 
sq.  feet  of  livable  floor  area — utility,  work, 
hobby,  recreation  rooms  accessible  from 
ground  levels,  “observatory”  centered 
kitchen,  glass  walled  family  and  living 
rooms,  3  bedrooms,  2Hor  3H  baths,  8 
roomy  closets.  All  at  a  price  little  more 
than  you’d  expect  to  pay  for  a  single-story 
house  with  the  same  roof  area. 


SAVING 

Set  automatic  timer  and  do  other  work.  Control  shuts  mill 
off  if  bins  run  empty.  Grain  and  supplements  proportioned 
accurately  and  air  blend  mixed.  Ideal  for  grinding  for  hogs, 
dairy  cattle,  beef  cattle  and  all  poultry.  Above  pictured  in¬ 
stallation  averages  2300  pounds  per  hour  of  complete  hog 
ration.  Blenders  sold  separately  to  tit  any  mill,  operates 
with  1/3  horsepower  motor.  Mill  is  2  horsepower,  dust- 
tight,  tan-cooled  tor  long  life.  Let  us  help  you  with  your 
feed  problems — write  tor  literature. 

DECKER  MFG.  CO.  •  Rockford.  III. 


.  .  .  when  you  i  -i 

know  the  moisture 
content.  The 

Moisture  Tester 

tests  all  grains.  It  is  accurate,  portable  and 
simple  to  operate.  Nothing  else  to  buy,  the 
SAFE-CROP  is  a  precision  instrument  yet  is 
priced  within  reach  of  every  fanner. 

Write  Today  for  Complete  Information 

BURROWS  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 
1314-W  Shormoii  Avo.  Evoostoo,  III. 


OBH-Way  Homos,  Inc.,  Dopt.  FQ 
Walnut,  Illinois 

Send  mo  FREE  Homo-Way  Picturos  and  Pricos. 


Addrosi 


Plosso  tend  the  following  lilerslurt 

Born  CIcsncrt  Q  Silo  Unlonders  Q 

Bunk  Feeders  Q  Student  Q 

Nsme 

Address 

City 

Ststo 

h!  ■/  j  i  BULK .. .  BEST.  .  . 

CRAFT..  .easiest  of  any  cooler 
to  clean  thoroughly 


BULK  MILK  COOLERS 


Large  cover  openings,  and  the  larg-  tank.  This  means  lower  bacteria 
est  diameter  comers  of  any  cooler,  count . . .  purer,  higher  quality  milk 
asstire  fast,  thorough  cleaning  of  a  ...  a  natural,  wholesome  flavor. 

CRA^  milk  ^k.  Many  dairy  i„addition.everymchofaCRAFT 
operators  claim  they  art^  clean  ^  refrigerated  with  a 

and  samt^  then  CRA^  ^k  PATENTED  “JET-FLOW”  of  33 
tanks  m  8  to  10  nunutes.  Low  ,  .  ,  , 

1  !•  vImav  VimiO*  H/Uv 

height  makes  cleanmg  easy  and  °  e  xt  u  r  «■ 

ee  .1  XT  a.  •  a.  a  u-  Tiever  freezes.  No  chance  for  off- 

elfortl^  No  s^ping,  flavor.rancidorflakymilk. CRAFT 

or  back  strain.  No  dry,  hard  milk  ,  j  -n  j 

on  CRAFT’S  cold,  moist  walis  to  '‘“P®  ^ 

make  cleaning  slow  and  difficult.  ■  COOLS  FASTEST . . .  AT  LOWEST 
And  milk  stone  build-up  is  kept  to  COST  . . .  Lowest  blend  temperatures 
a  minimum  made  possible  by  PATENTED  “JET- 

FLOW”  of  ice  water  which  completely 
Because  cleamng  is  so  easy,  it  is  refrigerates  entire  surface  of  exclu- 
also  more  thorough.  A  thoroughly  sively  designed  milk  tank.  Power  cost 
clean  tank  is  a  thoroughly  sanitary  averages  as  low  as  2i  per  cwt.— or  less. 

Urban  Bauer 
McHenry, 

Illinois 


■  STRONGEST  COOLER  BUILT  . . .  frame  of  3  inch 
“Ship  and  Car  Channel”. . .  Both  milk  tank  and  water 
cabinet  of  enduring  18-8  stainless  steel. 

■  DEPENDABLE  EMERGENCY  COOLING  ...  If  power 
fails,  giant  ice  bank  alone  protects  milk  for  24  hours. 
Water  tank  can  be  filled  with  chipped  ice  for  longer 
protection. 


New  illustrated  booklet  gives  valuable 
facts  you  should  know  before  going  bulk. 


CRAFT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
230S  Dovi*  Street  •  North  Chicago,  Illinois 

Q  Send  me  your  FREE  booklet,  "Facts  You  Should 
Know  Before  GoifTg  Bulk",  also  information  on 
Craft  Coolers. 


“/  looked  around  a  lot  before  I  bought. 
craft’s  the  fastest  cooling  tank  I’ve 
ever  seen.  On  top  of  that  it’s  easy  to  clean!” 


ADDRESS  (or  R.R.). 


MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

2308  Davis  Street 


TOWN. 


STATE. 


North  Chicago,  Illinois 


LIQUID  MANURE  HANDLING 

{Continued  from  pa^e  41) 

the  same  way  again.  The  answer  is,  no.  This  is  a  new  idea  and 
tliey  were  bound  to  have  second  guesses.  Instead  of  seven  sepa¬ 
rate  cisterns,  they  would  put  in  one  big  one.  It,  too,  would  be 
circular  to  prevent  the  breaking  in  of  the  sides — a  thing  that 
happens  with  square  cisterns  when  the  ground  freezes  and 
heaves.  “I  think  we’d  change  our  pumping  system,  too,”  Harper 
said.  “Instead  of  using  the  pump  on  the  truck,  we  would  put  in 
an  auger  and  run  the  stufT  out  of  the  pit  and  into  the  truck  that 
way.  .\n  auger  would  handle  the  solids  much  better  than  the  dia- 
])hragm  pump  and  would  get  the  liquid  out  just  as  well.  The 
main  thing  is  that  we  would  leave  the  auger  in  permanently  and 
do  away  with  the  nasty  job  of  pulling  the  manure-wet  hose  out 
of  the  pit  each  time  w’c  loaded  the  truck.”  > 

Other  Farmers  Have  Other  Answers 
I’he  problem  of  solids  settling  out  in  the  tank  truck  was  solved 
in  another  way  by  Norris  Farms,  which  have  a  confined  hog 
system  in  the  Illinois'  River  bottoms.  Here  the  pump  does  all  the 
work.  The  tank  truck  used  by  Norris  Farms  is  very  similar  to 
Harper’s*.  A  diaphragm  pump  has  been  mounted  in  front  of  the 
tank.  This  pump  moves  the  liquid  into  the  tank  wagon. 

By  changing  the  settings  the  liquid  can  be  either  circulated  by 
the  pump  or  discharged  through  a  distributing  pipe  for  spread¬ 
ing  on  the  field.  The  manager  of  the  Norris  hog  operation  says, 
“The  thing  we  like  about  this  arrangement  is  that  there  are  only 
a  minimum  number  of  working  parts  to  go  bad.  Also,  when  fields 
are  too  soft  we  can  get  the  job  done  by  driving  down  the  lane 
and  spreading  along  the  edge  of  the  field.”  They  do  this  with  a 
distributing  pipe  which  extends  from  the  side  of  the  tank. 

Still  in  Early  Stages 

Little  is  actually  known  from  experience  about  liquid  manure 
handling  here  in  America.  Most  developments  so  far  have  been 
on  a  trial  and  error  basis. 


STORING 
GRAIN? 


This  Booklet  Can  Give  You 
VALUABLE  INFORMATION 

It  Contains: 

"k  The  Reason  and  Economics  of 
Drying-In-Storage 
k  A  Clear  System  for  Equipment 
Selection 

k  Tables  for  “Space  Saver  Bin  Filling 
k  Time  Schedule 

.  .  .  and  MANY  MORE  POINTERS  IN  THAT  MOST  IM¬ 
PORTANT  SUBJECT  -  GETTING  MORE  for  YOUR  CROPS 

Write  for  this  new  booklet.  It  can  help  bring  you  up  to  date 
on  grain  conditioning  and  how  to  achieve  drying-in-storage 
most  effectively. 

DRY-O-MATION  is  drying-in-storage  with  natural  air  auto¬ 
matically  controlled  to  constant  humidity  with  supplemental 
heat.  It  makes  the  step  from  field  to  storage  bin  one  continu¬ 
ous  process.  DRY-O-MATION  assures  uniform  conditioning  of 
every  layer  of  grain  in  every  part  of  the  bin.  Less  shrinkage; 
no  over-drying.  With  DRY-O-MATION  you  can  harvest  your 
grain  when  conditions  are  l)est  for  harvesting  .  .  .  condition  it 
in  storage  .  .  .  and  market  it  when  market  conditions  are  best 

for  you.  DRY-O-MATION  _ ^ _ 

with  Farm  Fans  equipment  is  _  -  ^  ^ 

standard  with  many  of  the  . . . 

leading  manufacturers  of 
storage  bins.  Insist  on  it  when 
you  buy. 


DIVISION  OF  fWING  FOUNDRY,  INC 

424  S.  Pennsylvonio  St..  Indianopolis  ?S.  Ind 
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Crystal  Loke,  tllirseif 


Farms  in  England,  Denmark  and  other 
European  countries  have  been  using  the 
liquid  system  for  years.  Their  prime  in¬ 
terest  is  saving  all  the  urine  and  manure 
and  reducing  nutrient  losses  as  much  as 
possible  so  it  can  be  applied  to  cropland. 

However,  manure  is  just  an  aggravating 
problem  in  the  minds  of  some  U.  S.  farm¬ 
ers.  Bud  Tanton,  who  lives  a  few  miles 
north  of  the  Harper  farm  in  Illinois,  com¬ 
ments  that  if  facilities  were  available  he 
would  prefer  to  run  the  manure  down  a 
drain  and  forget  about  it.  “Bagged  ferti¬ 
lizer  can  be  bought  cheaper  than  I  can 
spend  time  handling  and  hauling  hog 
manure  to  the  field,”  he  said.  “The  only 
thing  I  wouldn’t  be  getting  would  be  the 
organic  material,  which  I  could  supply  by 
plowing  under  green  manure  crops.” 

Other  farmers  prefer  to  spend  time  and 
effort  in  getting  manure  on  the  field.  Jay 
Miller  in  south  central  Indiana  says  he 
can  really  tell  where  he  has  spread  liquid 
manure.  “There’s  no  point  in  letting  the 
manure  go  to  waste  when  it  can  make 
such  a  big  difference  in  crops  and  yields.” 


I^stony 


!shale 


•  10  Yr.  Guarantee 
on  all  gears 

•  1  Yr.  Guarantee  • 

on  entire  unit 

•  Shear  Pin — Above 
Ground 

•  Choice  6"  to  24"  Auger 
Digs  to  48"  Deep 


Irrigating  with  Liquid  Manure 
Chester  Whitmore,  near  Salida,  California, 
has  an  extensive  liquid  manure  handling 
set-up  for  his  125-cow  dairy,  and  says  it 
is  working  well  for  him.  Rather  than  haul 
the  manure  to  the  field  for  spreading, 
Whitmore  mixes  it  with  irrigation  water 
and  pumps  it  onto  40  acres  of  alfalfa. 

Each  day  he  flushes  all  paved  areas 
where  manure  is  deposited.  The  liquid 
flows  into  a  holding  tank  where  it  stays 
until  he  is  ready  to  run  it  through  the  irri¬ 
gation  system.  If  the  manure  is  then  too 
thick,  he  adds  water.  A  5-horse  electric 
pump  lifts  the  liquid  from  the  pit  into  a 
standpipe  that  is  10  feet  tall  and  24  inches 
in  diameter.  This  builds  up  enough  pres¬ 
sure  to  force  the  liquid  to  the  highest  irri¬ 
gation  point  in  the  field  where  it  can  flow 
over  the  whole  40  acres. 

He  can  also  pump  it  into  a  tank  trailer 
and  haul  it  to  the  field  if  necessary.  “Any¬ 
one  putting  in  a  system  such  as  this  should 
remember  the  importance  of  agitation,” 
Whitmore  said.  “A  great  deal  of  water 
and  motion  is  required  to  move  out  the 
large  amount  of  solids  dropped  by  125 
head  of  dairy  cattle  in  a  day’s  time.” 

Frank  Steiner,  a  dairyman  near  Vaca¬ 
ville,  California,  says  he  prefers  distribu¬ 
ting  the  manure  by  tank-trailer.  By  using 
this  arrangement  he  can  make  heavier  ap¬ 
plications  where  needed.  However,  during 
times  when  fields  are  too  wet  to  drive  on, 
the  liquid  manure  is  run  through  the  gated- 
pipe  irrigation  system  if  it  is  necessary  to 
drain  the  cistern.  Thus  the  manure  can  be 
distributed  when  it  would  be  impossible  to 
do  it  with  the  tank-trailer. 

John  B.  Dobie  of  the  California  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station  points  out 
that  when  liquid  manure  is  distributed 
through  the  irrigation  system,  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  clog  the  irrigation  pipes. 
Whitmore  dilutes  his  manure  by  mixing  1 
part  manure  with  10  parts  of  water  as  it 


Animal  Breeders  Throughout  the  Nation 
Depend  on 


CARROT  OIL 


The  richest  known  natural  source  of  Vitamin  E 
— for  healthier  livestock,  better  meat,  milk  and 
egg  production,  surer  pregnancies,  more  vigorous 
young,  faster  growth — in  short,  for  safer  profits. 

Carrot  Oil  is  available  in  various  forms,  one  or 
more  of  which  is  adapted  to  your  needs.  Use 
Quintrer  ADE  Oil  with  animals  that  fail  to  con¬ 
ceive — results  guaranteed  when  due  to  Vitamin  E 
deficiency.  Send  $1.80  for  4-oz.  bottle  postpaid. 

Breeders  depend  on  it  year  - 

after  year.  “•*  l*^*®**  •" 

Ask  for  36-page  booklet  WHEAT 
on  “Carrot  Oil"  and  folder  GERM 

entitled  “Carrot  Oil  in  the  OIL 

Feeding  of  Ruminants." 


Yoke  or  Chain  Vises 
Vk"  lo  6"  capacities 
Bench,  Stand,  Post  or  Kit 


Pipe  Vises 

make  your  farm 
piping  work  easier 


M-C  Chopper  [and] 
6og  Hay  Conditioner 

The  One  Mnihine  that  Dees  All  these  Jehs; 
#  HAY  CHOPPtH  e  STALK  SHREDDER 

^  \  •  HAY  COHOITIOHER  o  MOWER 


LonGrip  jaws 
take  a  firmer  grip  on  pipe  — 
and  without  chewing  it  up. 
Most  of  these  vises  have  handy 
work-tray  bases,  pipe  rests  and 
pipe  benders,  doing  more  for 
you  than  merely  holding  pipe.  It 
pays  you  to  ask  for 
at  your  Hardware  Dealer’s. 


THIS  MACHINE  CHOPS  AND  lOADSI  ^ 

Chops  green  feed,  silage,  dry  hay, 
and  stalks  for  bedding.  The  new 
60-G  handles  the  heaviest  or  the  .—dip 
lightest  crop  . , .  with  less  powerl 


THIS  MACHINE  HAY  CONDITIONS! 
The  New  60-G  Chopper  and  Hay 
Conditioner  follows  right  behind 
mower.  It  crimps  and  aerates  for 
quick  field  dryingl  ( 


enters  the  system.  Other  farmers  prefer  to 
flush  the  irrigation  lines  with  water  every 
two  or  three  days  to  remove  solids.  The 
fanners  mentioned  all  use  gated-pipe  irri¬ 
gation  systems.  It  is  possible  to  run  the 
liquid  through  a  sprinkler  system;  the 
sprinklers  should  be  removed,  however. 

No  one  has  the  final  answer  on  using 
liquid  manure  in  the  irrigation  system. 
For  that  matter,  no  one  has  the  final  word 
on  the  best  method  of  handling  liquid  ma¬ 
nure.  It  is  too  new  with  us  in  America. 

If  Europe  has  used  the  liquid  manure 
system  for  generations,  why  don’t  we  pick 
up  the  answers  to  all  the  questions  there? 
We  could,  but  would  we  follow  the  lead? 
What  American  fanner  would  pattern  his 
system  after  that  of  the  Gyb  Stubbin  Farm 
at  Tong  in  Yorkshire,  England?  Here,  the 
liquid  manure  drains  into  a  pit,  is  hand- 
pumped  into  a  huge  barrel  on  wheels, 
horse-pulled  to  the  field,  and  spread  by 
knocking  out  the  bung.  The  answer,  of 
course,  is  that  no  American  farmer  would 
take  this  laborious  path.  Neither  will 
many  modern  European  farmers.  They 
are  turning  to  the  mechanized  handling 
of  liquid  manure.  And  they  are  feeling 
their  way  into  it  by  trial  and  error  just  as 
Harper  and  Sander  and  other  American 
farmers  are  doing. 

THE  AUTHOR:  Gerald  L.  Wilkins  was  born  and 
raised  in  Indiana  and  graduated  from  Purdue  University 
with  a  R.S.  in  aitriculture.  While  in  colle:(e  he  was 
manaitinA  editor  of  the  student  farm  publication.  “Aifri- 
cuhuralist.”  He  is  now  Assistant  Corn  Belt  Editor  of 
the  Doane  Agricultural  Di|(est. 


13  TIPS  FOR  PICK  AND  SHELL 

{Continued  from  page  58) 
twins  by  several  minutes,  said,  “We  get  a 
moisture  test  at  the  mill  before  we  begin. 
Later  we  can  tell  if  the  moisture  is  about 
right  by  the  way  the  corn  rattles  on  the 
tin  of  the  tank  and  the  way  it  slides  down 
into  the  wagon  box.  For  air-tight  storage, 
we  like  the  corn  to  average  out  28  per 
cent  moisture.  By  starting  to  combine  at 
.30  per  cent,  we  can  get  enough  corn 
shelled  to  fill  the  silos  before  any  of  the 
corn  drops  to  26  per  cent  in  a  normal 
season.  Last  year  wasn’t  normal.  A  lot  of 
our  corn  held  at  30  per  cent  for  quite  a 
while,  then  chopped  to  20  per  cent  in  a 
few  days.  We  put  out  both  early  and  late 
corn,  and  we  stagger  our  planting  dates, 
starting  May  1st.  We  figure  short-season 
corn  will  reach  26  per  cent  moisture  about 
10  to  14  days  before  long-season  varieties. 
Early  harvest  with  less  ear  drop  about 
makes  up  for  the  larger  potential  yield 
of  late  v'arieties.” 

The  operation  of  eithe.r  picker-sheller, 
corn  combine  or  trailer  sheller  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult  to  master.  Recommendations  of  re¬ 
search  engineers  in  colleges  and  in  the 
implement  industry  boil  dowm  to  a  few 
simple  rules.  1.  Plant  an  easy-husking 
variety.  .Seed  dealers  have  comparative 
ratings.  2.  Plant  both  early  and  late 
varieties  so  that  the  field  shelling  can  pro¬ 
ceed  at  the  best  moisture  average.  3.  Don’t 
try  to  estimate  moisture  content — get  an 
accurate  and  representative  test.  The  corn 


A  NEW  SOURCE 
OF  FARM  INCOME 


Butler  Stor-N-Dry" 

earns  a  bonus  on  every  bushel! 

Now,  Butler  offers  a  complete  system  of  on-the-farm 
storage  that  adds  new  safety  and  profits  to  grain  farm¬ 
ing.  It’s  Stor-N-Dry,  the  system  that  stores  your  grain 
—  dries  it  at  low  cost  —  then  aerates  it  to  maintain  top 
condition.  Stor-N-Dry  lets  you  harvest  early,  and  safely 
hold  your  grain  for  higher  prices  or  government  loans  — 
helps  you  earn  an  extra  profit  from  orderly  marketing. 
Makes  grain  stored  for  feed  safer,  too,  by  preventing 
moisture  migration  and  spoilage  losses. 

Stor-N-Dry  costs  far  less  than  single  purpose  dryers. 
Cuts  labor  since  you  just  load  the  bin  and  you’re  through 
handling  grain.  Easy  to  operate,  needs  little  attention. 
►  Stor-N-Dry  is  the  only  field-proved  sys- 

_  tern  that  takes  the  guesswork  out  of  drying 

EVERYTHING  YOU  and  Storing  grain  on  the  farm.  Unlike  risky 

NEED  IN  ONE  "PACKAGE"  imitations,  it  is  “tailored”  to  the  drying  job 

„  ,  . .  -  .  j  XI  in  your  area.  There’s  a  special  system  al- 

Butler  bin.  Super  Air-Flo  perforated  floor  i  ■  p 

(or  duet.,  when  desired)  and  For.e-Aire®  ^ady  engineered  and  tested  for  every  type 
fan  are  designed  to  work  together  as  a  of  grain  (including  shelled  corn),every  mois- 

compiete  unit.  Fan  also  available  with  ture  Condition.  Mad  coupon  for  facts  about 

supplemental  heaters.  the  Stor-N-Dry  System  that  fits  your  crops. 


Manufacturers  of  Equipment  for 
Farming,  Dry  Cleaning,  Oil  Production 
and  Transportation,  Outdoor  Advertising 
Metal  Buildings  •  Custom  Fabrication 

Factories  at  Kansas  Cty,  Mo. 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  •  Galesburg,  III. 
Richmond,  Calif,  •  Birmingham,  Ala. 
Houston,  Tex.  •  Burlington,  Ont.,  Canada 


BUTLER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


Dept.  378,  P.O.  Box  7027,  1020  E.  63rd  St.,  Kansas  City  13,  Me. 
978A  Sixth  Avenue,  S.E.,  Minneapolis  14,  Minnesota 
921  Avenue  W,  Ensley,  Birmingham  8,  Alabama 
Dept.  78A,  South  27th  St.  and  Butler  Avenue,  Richmond  1,  Calif. 

Please  send  fult  details  about  STOR-N-DRY  system 


(type  of  grain) 

Town _ _ 

„  .  State . 
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LOW  COST 
FEED 
MILL 


Grinds  All  Grains 


Bowsher  All-Purpose  Burr  Mill  gives  coarse  to 
fine  grind  for  cattle,  hogs  or  chickens — without 
changing  burrs.  Grinds  ear  corn,  shelled  corn, 
oats  and  all  small  grains — up  to  170  bu.  an 
hour  at  550  RPM — 22S  bu.  an  hour  at  1,100 
RPM.  Produces  uniform  granular  feed — no  dust. 

Easy  Grinding  Adjustment 

Handwheel  gives  instant  adjustment  for  any  size 
grind.  Hopper  is  only  30"  off  ground  on  rubber 
tires.  PTO  mill  has  8  ft.  elevator — Spout  turns  in 
circle.  Fully  guaranteed  by  Bowsher  Company — 
specializing  in  precision  built  burr  mills  since 
1882.  Send  cord  today  for  conrplete  facts  to  The 
N.  P.  Bowsher  Co.,  91S-Q  Webster  St.,  South 
Bend,  Indiana. 

SAMPLES  OF  UNIFORM  GRIND 
&  ILLUSTRATED  LITERATURE 


FREE 


WEED  DIVIDEND 

If  you  use  a  Rotavator  this  fall,  you  can  build  fertility 
in  your  soil  in  two  ways.  First,  the  crop  trash,  when 
turned  under  in  intimate  contact  witi)  the  soil,  decays 
and  forms  humus.  Rotavation 
also  helps  weed  seeds  to  ger¬ 
minate,  and  another  quick  pass 
late  in  the  season  will  kill  these 
weeds,  assuring  you  of  a  weed- 
free  seedbed  next  year,  and 
providing  yet  more  green  ma¬ 
nure  to  build  up  the  organic 
content  of  your  soil. 

Rotavation  leaves  a  pattern-free  surface,  and  some 
trash  remains  on  top,  to  prevent  wind  and  water  ero¬ 
sion.  If  you  would  like  to  h'Sve  full  details  of  the 
Howard  Rotavator  rotary  tiller  (tractor-mounted  up 
to  80'  width,  also  self-propelled  models)  write  for 
catalog  and  case  histories  to: 


Arlington  Height*  35,  lllinoi* 
WORLD  LEADERS  IN,  ROTARY  TILLAGE 


IT  PAYS 
TO  KNOW 

THE  TRUE  VALUE  OF  YOUR  FARM 

W'lictlicr  or  not  you  plan  to  sell  your  farm 
or  farm  property  knowing  its  true  value  on 
the  market  today  and  the  long  range  earn¬ 
ing  |>ossibilities  are  of  utmost  im|)ortanre. 
For  example,  as  described  in  a  recent  issue 
of  Farm  Quarteri.y,  the  law  of  eminent 
domain  can  take  your  property  for  public 
improvement  or  necessity.  This  is  happen¬ 
ing  more  often  Uxlay  because  of  the  in¬ 
creased  road  building  program.  .And  for 
tax  purposes  and  for  insurance  you  si'ould 
know  Its  true  value.  A  Professional  Rural 
Appraiser  can  save  you  money  and  trouble 
...  lie  will  estimate  the  immediate  and 
future  value  of  your  pro|>erty  or  any  part 
of  it. 

Yes.  it  pays  to  know  the  true  value  of  your 
farm  and  farm  property.  Write  today  for 
list  of  Professional  Rural  .Appraisers  for  your 
area.  There  is  no  obligation. 

H.  E.  Stalcup,  Sec'y-Treas. 
American  Society  of  Farm  Managers 
and  Rural  Appraisers 
Box  67,  Storm  Lake,  Iowa 

P.S.  ARE  YOU  GETTING  MAXIMUM  RETURNS 
FROM  YOUR  FARM?  Let  o  Professional  Form 
Manager  apply  successful  business  principles  and 
proven  scientific  methods  to  your  form.  Write 
for  full  information. 


you  will  be  harvesting  will  be  in  the  un¬ 
husked  ear,  so  don’t  shell  or  husk  the 
samples  to  be  moisture  tested  until  just 
prior  to  making  the  test.  4.  For  wet  corn 
storage,  begin  harvesting  at  30  per  cent 
moisture  content.  For  corn  to  be  dried 
and  fed,  begin  harvesting  at  28  per  cent 
moisture.  For  corn  to  be  dried  and  sold, 
harvest  at  26  per  cent  moisture.  5.  Where 
possible,  avoid  harvesting  early  in  the  day 
or  just  after  a  shower.  Snapping  roll  losses 
in  the  morning  or  in  a  moist  atmosphere 
are  considerably  greater  than  on  a  dry 
afternoon.  6.  Avoid  areas  in  the  field 
where  corn  is  so  much  wetter  than  aver¬ 
age  that  coating  of  the  rack  and  cylinder 
of  combines  and  the  sieves  of  shellers  is 
excessive.  7.  Pick  in  paired  rows  as 
planted.  8.  Slow  down.  Most  standard 
pickers  are  driven  too  fast.  Field  shelling 
equipment  operates  most  efficiently  at 
slightly  lower  rates  than  recommended  for 
standard  pickers,  to  allow  for  efficient 
shelling.  Losses  at  3  miles  per  hour  are 
almost  double  those  at  2  miles  per  hour. 
Top  speed  recommended  is  2  *4  miles  per 
hour.  9.  Adjust  the  gathering  points  to 
just  touch  the  ground.  10.  Major  imple¬ 
ment  adjustment  can  mean  the  difference 
betw'een  profit  and  loss.  On  combines,  de¬ 
crease  cylinder  speed,  .\bout  700  rpm  is 
right  for  15-inch  cylinders.  Follow  manu¬ 
facturer’s  instructions.  Run  concaves  as 
level  as  possible.  Increase  concav’e  open¬ 
ings.  An  opening  of  ^  inch  is  usually 
recommended  to  get  all  the  kernels  with¬ 
out  excessive  cob  breakage.  Adjust  the 
fan  blast  to  clean  the  corn  without  blow¬ 
ing  any  over.  Adjust  the  intake  and  outlet 
baffles  or  other  openings  to  the  shelling 
chamber  in  the  field.  For  best  results,  corn 
must  remain  in  the  sheller  or  cylinder  just 
long  enough  to  strip  the  cobs.  If  not  held 
long  enough,  kernels  will  be  discarded  on 
the  cobs.  Holding  the  cobs  after  they  are 
stripped  wastes  power,  reduces  shelling 
capacity,  breaks  up  the  cobs  and  causes  a 
cleaning  problem.  Snapping  roll  adjust¬ 
ment  is  very  significant  in  reducing  losses. 
Snapping  rolls  should  run  as  level  as  pos¬ 
sible.  For  damp  corn,  set  the  rolls  fairly 
far  apart.  If  set  too  close,  stalks  cannot 
work  freely  through  the  rolls;  if  set  too 
far  apart,  small  ears  will  be  crushed  and 
the  butts  of  large  ears  shelled  off.  11.  Keep 
the  machine  loaded  somehow.  Faster 
travel  in  poor  corn  and  shutting  down  on 
the  turns  will  help.  Shelling  is  most  com¬ 
plete  when  the  shelling  compartment  is 
filled.  12.  Carry  a  40-inch  square  made  of 
twine  and  large  nails  in  the  tool  box.  With 
it,  check  losses  on  the  ground  occasionally. 
A  check  behind  each  row  will  usually 
show  up  unequal  snapping  roll  adjust¬ 
ment  in  two-row  equipment.  Count  the 
kernels  within  the  40-inch  square,  con¬ 
sidering  20  kernels  the  equivalent  of  one 
bushel  loss  per  acre.  13.  In  elevating  field- 
shelled  corn  to  a  dryer  or  a  storage  bin, 
set  up  a  small  fan  to  blow  the  debris  from 
the  corn. 


.  .  •  when  you  can  be  SURE  of 
TOP  YIELDS  at  lowest  cost  with 


RainjUaster 

IRRIGATION  PUMPS 

You  wouldn't  think  of  playing  "Russian- 
roulotto"  —  yet  gambling  on  rainfall  or  "rain- 
roulette"  —  can  be  just  as  disastrous  to  your 
crops.  Play  it  safel  Get  maximum  yields  from 
each  acre  by  applying  moisture  when  its 
needed  most  with  dependable  CMC  RAIN- 
MASTERS. 

RAINMASTERS  run  at  moderate  speeds  for 
pressure  developed  —  resulting  in  big  savings 
in  fuel,  less  engine  wear,  greatly  reduced 
maintenance  costs. 

Tkiri’s  a  Rainmstir 
Exactly  Svitai  ta 
Yovr  Naads 

Available  in  a 
complete  range  of 
sizes  in  engine 
powered  and  PTO 
pumpers  from  100 
G.P.M.  to  2,000 
G.  P.  M. 

WRITE  FOR  NEW 
FREE  CATALOG 

CONSTRUCTION  MACHINERY  CO. 

WATERLOO,  IOWA 

"Manufacturers  of  quality  pumps  for  over  25  years  ’ 


Registered  LANDRACE  HOGS 

Consistent  Meat  Type 

Start  your  Landrace  Herd  or  Improve 
your  present  herd  with  KWD  Landrace. 
For  information  and  prices,  write: 

KEE-WAH-DIN  FARMS 

14099  McKinley  Road  •  Montrose,  Michigan 
Visitors  Welcome 
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I  WONT  BE  INTEGRATED 

[Continued  from  page  50) 
mail’s  from  New  England  to  produce 
chicks  for  California.  Max  Foster,  of  the 
Modesto  Hatchery,  where  Adams  buys 
most  of  his  chicks,  gets  this  foundation 
cross,  known  as  multipliers,  and  produces 
eggs  to  hatch  for  broiler  customers.  These 
chicks  have  the  desirable  white  pin 
feathers. 

Brooding — All  In  -  All  Out 

Adams  uses  a  hot  water  heating  system  in 
the  old  barns.  The  l/a-inch  hot  water 
pipes  are  anchored  one  foot  off  the  ce¬ 
ment  floor  and  are  120  feet  long.  There 
are  six  pipes  spaced  to  cover  about  a  five- 
foot  width.  These  pipes  are  covered  with 
sectional  4.x8-foot,  one-inch  board  covers. 
Then  over  the  covers  he  unrolls  tar  paper 
and  scatters  shavings  over  the  paper.  This 
holds  in  the  heat  and  as  the  chicks  grow 
they  can  walk  on  top  of  the  brooder,  giv¬ 
ing  more  floor  space. 

The  other  three  broiler  houses  were 
equipped  with  individual  butane  and  gas 
brooder  units.  A  two-foot  cardboard  fence 
is  placed  around  all  the  brooders  to  hold 
the  birds  close  to  the  heat  and  make  it 
easier  to  feed  them. 

From  one  to  three  inches  of  litter  builds 
up  during  the  10-week  period.  When  the 
broilers  are  shipped  the  tar  paper  is  taken 
out  and  burned  and  the  board  covers 
cleaned.  The  litter  is  scraped  from  under 
the  pipes,  the  floor  swept,  and  covered 
with  pine  shavings  for  the  next  brood. 

Day-old  chicks  are  ordered  every  other 
week.  Boxes  of  100  chicks  each  are 
dumped  out  at  the  brooders.  The  heat 
for  the  first  week  is  set  at  90  degrees,  ex¬ 
cept  during  the  summer.  The  temperature 
under  the  brooders  is  dropped  one  degree 
every'  other  day  the  first  five  weeks  or  until 
the  temperature  goes  down  to  70  degrees. 
It  is  kept  at  70  during  cold  weather,  and 
often  discontinued  in  hot  weather  after 
five  weeks,  when  the  birds  are  full  feath¬ 
ered  and  able  to  withstand  most  changes. 

I'he  chicks  are  debeaked  at  the  hatch¬ 
ery.  This  adds  one-quarter  cent  to  the 
base  cost  of  13  cents.  The  original  reason 
for  debeaking  the  birds  was  to  stop  canni¬ 
balism,  but  Adams  also  found  it  stops  the 
birds  from  waifting  feed  and  increases  feed 
consumption  one  half  of  one  per  cent. 

Chick  costs  are  coming  down  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Adams  used  to*pay  as  high  as  35 
cents  per  chick.  With  the  national  output 
in  1957  running  1.7  billion  birds  com¬ 
pared  to  700  million  in  1951,  the  chick 
hatcheries  have  enlarged  and  modernized. 

Adams’  Day 

Adams’  operation  is  about  as  automatic  as 
an  o|)eration  could  be,  but  he  has  yet  to 
find  a  machine  to  take  the  place  of  the 
“eye  of  the  poultryman.”  One  way  to  dis¬ 
cover  how  he  covers  a  thousand-and-one 
details  is  to  join  him  on  a  typical  day. 

He  is  up  at  7:00,  has  breakfast,  then 
starts  his  rounds  at  7 : 30.  He  goes  to  the 
unit  with  the  youngest  birds  first  and  scans 
the  coops  for  any  signs  of  disturbance. 


.  .  because,  frankly  — 

^  stooping  is  for  the  birds! 


FEEDING  WAS  NEVER  SO  COMPLETELY  AUTOMATIC  AS  WITH  THE 


Here’s  good  poultry  management  at  its  in  single,  multi-story  and  multi-house 
BEST  — modern  oakes  "push-button”  operations. 

feeding  — that  bypasses  drudgery  and  The  new  "Poultry  Chef”  is  the  first  step  in 
costly  waste.  Result:  greater  produc-  building  a  "Push-Button”  Poultry  House, 
tion,  higher  quality,  bigger  profits.  Used  Send  today  for  full  facts ! 


NEW  “DEEP  TROUGH” 
SAVES  MORE  FEED 

OAKES  "deep  trough”  design  — with  “/lo' 
flange  and  V  wire  grill  — prevents  billing 
and  feed  waste.  Delivers  full  balanced 
formula  to  every  bird !  Linkage  above  feed 
level  cannot  pick-up  droppings,  litter  or 
exposed  feed ...  cannot  contaminate  feed 
in  other  parts  of  trough.  All  moving  parts 
are  completely  enclosed,  can’t  injure  birds. 
Hangs  from  ceiling— adjusts  to  any  height. 


FOOD  MACHINERY  AND  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 
Oakes  Manufacturing  Company,  Inc.,  sub«i<»«ry 

BOX  900.  TIBTON,  INDIANA 


P/eos*  send  fully  illustrated  "Poultry  Chef"  facts  folder 


NAME . 

ADDRESS  OR  ROUTE. 


.ZONE. 


STATE 


TOWN 


'Sf4tri«.$PRAV 

WASHIS  COOli* 

^UTOMArKAUd 
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PRODUCED  MORE  MILK  LAST  MONTH 
THAN  PREVIOUSLY  IN  A  YEAR!" 

*'OnIy  a  year  ago,  I  decided  to  quit  playing  nurse* 
maid  to  a  herd  of  cows.  I  found  there's  a  lot  more 
to  going  bulk  than  just  getting  rid  of  milk  cans  .  .  , 

1  knew  I  must  have  something  to  cut  labor  and  in¬ 
crease  production.  Going  bulk  with  the  Zero  tank 
gave  me  both.  With  Zero’s  Spaiter-Sprsy,  my  tank 
washes  itself  automatically.  In  my  life  1  have  been 
pleased  with  many  things  I  bought,  but  nothing 
ever  gave  me  so  much  satisfaction." 


FUiBOOK! 

T«IU  hew  te 
moke  mere 
meney  with 

milk.  Gives  full 
information  about 
7FRO  r-20  BI  LK 
MILK  COOLFRSs 
Includes  dimensioni 
and  sizes  of  different 
size  ZFRO  Coolers. 
Shows  how  easy  it  is 
to  slide  and  ht  the 
round  ZFRO  into  your 
milk  house. Write  nowl 


Zteiup 

Bt  T-20 

VACUUM 

—  Nature’s 
.  Ou  u  »  ay 


Writ,  for  full  information  and  namo  of  noarotl  ZERO  doalorl 
ZERO  SALES  CORPORATION;  679*J  Duncan  Av«.;  Washington,  Mo« 

AUTOMATIC 

BULK  MILK  COOLER 

-with' iPArWll'- SPRAY  AUTOMATIC  WASHER 


r 
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MrtlAf  —  °  handsome  utility  fireplace 
11  wjfw  at  amazingly  low  price 

“FLYING  L”  RANCH  ROOM  fireplace 

A  versatile,  rustic  all-steel  fireplace  you  can  install  in  less 
than  a  day.  Requires  only  25"  x  36"  floor  space,  costs  far 
less  than  masonry.  Ideal  in  your  present  or  new  home, 
mountain  cabin,  summer  home,  mobile  home,  any  informal 
setting. 

"FLYING  L”  TOPSY  FIREPLACE 

Designed  in  the  manner  of  grandmother’s  old-fashioned 
Topsy  stove  with  obround  flat  top. 

Doth  styles  shipped  cartoned  with  one  length  of  stack,  damper  installed. 
RANCH  ROOM  Shipping  weight  145  lb$.  list  price  $84.95 
TOPSY  Shipping  weight  195  lbs.  List  price  $92.95 

GUARANTEED  •  Order  today  •  Send  check  or  money  order.  No  C  O.D  '$ 
or  Write  for  descriptive  literalure  to  . .  . 

LINCOLN  STEEL  CORP.,  Lincoln,  Nebraska 


Heavy. govee 
conslructien 


steel 


Flnisluid  In  hondseme  btock 
heat-rMistont  locquw 

Mounted  on  sturdy  stooi 
togs  >"  obovo  floor  for  oosy 
ctoonlne  or  wood  slorogo 


New!  ^ 

Stark  Bro’s^ 

FRUIT  TREE  &  LANDSCAPE 


Amazing  Discoveryl 

Apple  Senemtiom  ol 

the  Coaturyl  BIGGER 
erop*  —  ofton  2  yoart 
SOONER.  “Standard' 
and  "Dwarf"  Traoa 
ara  .eld  ONLY  by 
Stark  Bro’., 


I 

B  i  I  ^  You  Can  Crow 
Your  Own  delicioiisFniii^ 
Njl  Crapes,  Berries! 

See  dramatic  dilTerence  be* 
tween  Stark  Exclusive 
Leader  Varieties,  including 
Sensational  New  STARK* 
RIICSON  DELICIOUS 
Apple,  and  ordinary  nurs* 
ery  stock.  Mail  COUPON 
below  for  the  BIG  64>paffe 
REK  CATALOG  picturing  STA^ 
Apples.  Peaches.  Cherries.  Pears. 
Plums, Grapes.  Berries.  Shade  Trees. 
Shrub<>.  Remcs— in  livlncr  color! 

STARK  BRO’S  Nurseries  A  Orchards  Co¬ 
de^*  2199  .  LOUISIANA,  MISSOURI 


MAKE  MONEY 

Cheek  Coupon  for 
Free  Sales  Kit- 
Make  extra  money 
in  your  spare  time! 


^TARK  BRO’S  Niir«eriet,DfFt.tlN  LooititNia.MIssaw^ 

I  Rush  new  Edition  of  COLOR  CATALOG  .  . .  FREE  t  | 


I  Nanu  — 

I  Address -  - 

I  P.O....„ - Zone _ S(ats„ 

CHECK  HERE  for  Money-Making  Outfit. 


■  ■  ME 

0  TStCkutc  wits  s  Sift  bn 
0  lift  N  fi|M  Silt  Iritf 
a  Isttnilic  Httf  Uisittf 
o  Aht  till  C'tfitt.  Ctnib, 
Fccftt  lunks.  isf  StKk 
ItKkstPfictstt 

DtlltrsWiiiM 

w  w  csnif  CMUTI  couPun 
Dodie  City.  Ktnn 


The  World't  finest  Cattle  Handling  Equipment 


HARDY  GRAFTED  NUT  TREES 


“Grow  a  tree  bank  while  you  build  a  soil  bank’’ 

The  blight  resistant  Chinese  Chestnut  is 
really  “ringing  the  bell”  as  an  ornamental 
and  orchard  crop.  Hardy  English;  thin 
shelled  Black  Walnuts;  Filberts-Hazels- 
hybrids.  Delicious  Persimmons.  Did  you 
know  you  can  get  rich  without  plowing 
with  “tree  crops”?  Yep!!  Don’t  miss  writ¬ 
ing  for  amazing  list. 

NUT  TREE  NURSERIES 
Downingtown,  Pa.  •  Box  "Y" 


He  has  had  skunks  get  in  and  kill  ;t 
bird  or  two.  And  one  day  boys,  playing  in 
the  bulk  tank,  left  a  can  lid  which  stopped 
up  the  outgoing  feed  spout. 

He  then  checks  the  feed  lioppers  to 
make  sure  they  are  full  of  feed  and  are 
functioning.  He  inspects  the  machineiy 
operating  the  automatic  feeders  under  the 
hoppers,  flips  the  belts  to  test  tightness, 
and  checks  to  see  the  timers  are  working. 
He  may  open  or  close  windows,  depending 
on  the  wind  and  weather. 

He  checks  the  water  supply  and  flow, 
walks  down  through  the  building,  picks 
up  any  dead  birds,  or  matei'ials  that 
have  partially  clogged  the  feed  troughs.  At 
times  the  corner  turns  on  the  feed  chain 
may  catch  a  bird’s  foot  and  he  has  to  free 
it,  or  shavings  or  feathers  may  cause  sonu' 
spillage.  He  turns  on  the  lights,  replaces 
burned-out  bulbs,  smells  the  air  and  in 
general  makes  sure  the  birds  are  looking 
and  acting  right.  He  insjx?cts  inside  the 
brooders  to  see  if  the  burners  are  free  of 
carbon  buildup;  looks  at  the  tein|)crature 
gauge  in  each  individual  brooder.  In  the 
big  hot  water  sytem  units  he  looks  at  the 
thennorneters  at  front,  middle  and  rear  of 
the  building.  He  checks  the  big  bulk  tank. 

He  is  through  with  his  rounds  to  all  fix  e 
units  by  noon.  He  either  goes  home  to 
lunch  or  to  the  Lions  Club  luncheon  in 
Brentwood  or  to  some  other  luncheon  en¬ 
gagement.  More  often  than  not,  he  meets 
with  his  feed  or  hatchery  salesmen  at 
Rolando’s  Inn.  He  makes  his  lunch  period 
leisurely,  usually  taking  two  hours.  He 
then  makes  a  second  tour  of  inspection 
during  which  he  may  check  weights. 

I'here  may  be  a  clean-up  job,  a  load  of 
feed  to  stow  away,  or  shaxings  to  be 
spread  for  the  arrival  of  a  batch  of  chicks. 
And  there  are  always  accounts  and  routine 
business  to  fill  in  extra  time. 

jack  Adams  has  no  idea  how  many 
miles  he  covers  a  day,  but  the  faculty  that 
serves  him  best  is  a  sixth  sense  which  en¬ 
ables  him  to  glance  at  a  bunch  of  chickens 
and  know  how  they  are  doing. 

Disease 

Adams’  chief  insurance  against  disease  is 
the  isolation  of  his  operation — no  other 
poultry  in  sight.  He  immunizes  against 
Newcastle  disease  and  visitors  are  permitted 
a  look-in  only. 

He  buys  day-old  chicks  and  treats  them 
by  mixing  10,000  units  of  Newcastle  vac¬ 
cine  in  50  gallons  of  water  per  10,000 
chicks.  This  is  put  in  a  barrel  and  flows 
by  gravity  into  the  water  system.  It  is  put 
in  at  7  a.m.  and  lasts  about  four  hour'. 
When  the  vaccine  mixture  is  consumed 
the  tap  water  is  turned  on  again.  Adams 
hasn’t  treated  for  any  other  diseases  in  the 
last  three  years  and  has  had  no  outbreaks 
of  any  kind.  He  feels  the  hatcheries  are 
doing  an  excellent  job  of  putting  out  dis¬ 
ease-free  birds.  “With  an  all-in,  all-out 
deal,  each  eight  to  ten  weeks,  with  the 
floor  swept  and  fresh  shavings  spread,  plus 
a  two-week  interval,  there  isn’t  much  dan¬ 
ger  of  diseases,”  he  says. 
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The  litter  arrangement  is  another  Adams  time-and-labor- 
sa\  ing  machine.  He  pays  to  have  the  fresh  pine  shavings  dumped 
directly  into  the  coop,  spreads  the  litter  with  a  small  tractor,  and 
sells  manure  and  litter  to  the  neighboring  orchardmen  who  clean 
it  olT  the  floor  as  part  of  the  purchase  price.  “Chicken  litter  has 
been  a  lost  issue  on  too  many  farms,”  Adams  said,  “but  it  could 
be  a  gold  mine.  We  need  to  educate  farmers  to  its  value.” 

Free  Marketing  Beats  Integration 
Up  to  July  1  of  this  year  Adams  sold  his  birds  on  the  open 
market.  He  chose  the  buyers  making  the  best  deal,  and  sold  most 
to  the  American  Poultry  Company  in  San  Francisco. 

.\ow  Adams  has  a  contract  for  his  full  production.  He  insists 
that  a  contract  price  is  not  integration  and  is  a  good  thing  for 
the  broiler  industry.  “I  should  like  to  see  it  sweep  the  industry,” 
he  says.  “A  grower  can  then  work  toward  the  best  management 
and  costs  to  live  within  the  price.  I  believe  it  firmly  enough  to  try 
contracting  this  coming  year  with  Swanson  TV  Dinner  con¬ 
cern  for  21  cents  per  pound.  I  am  to  deliver  6,000  two-and- 
three-quarter-pound  birds  ever)'  week  except  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas.  I  will  put  in  12,000  birds  per  brood  and  market  them 
in  8  weeks.  This  will  add  up  to  a  production  of  300,000  birds 
from  July  1,  1958,  to  June  30,  1959,  and  will  equal  around 
825.000  pounds  of  li\  e  weight  meat. 

“I  doubt  if  any  other  meat  animal  can  match  our  per-man  pro¬ 
duction.  For  example,  in  comparison  with  beef  cattle,  it  takes  at 
least  three  men  to  feed  and  care  for  1,000  steers  in  the  ordinary 
feedlot.  They  will  put  on  an  average  of  300  pounds  of  gain  over 
a  period  of  120-150  days.  This  is  300,000  pounds  or  100,000 
pounds  per  man.  or  about  200,000  pounds  per  year.” 

Jack’s  marketing  program  starts  with  weighing  of  sample  lots 
of  birds  from  the  fifth  week  on.  Each  week  thereafter  he  keeps 
the  processor  notified  of  their  weight  progress.  \Vhcn  the  desired 
weight  is  reached  he  notifies  the  processor  to  send  out  his  trucks 
to  pick  up  the  shipment. 

The  toughest  work  session  of  all  comes  for  Adams  during  the 


New  low  cost  Cloy  Scotsman  Born  Cloonor  unloading  directly  into  spreader.  You  con  moke 
a  trip  to  the  field  and  be  back  in  less  time  than  you  now  spend  cleaning  by  hand. 


Tips  on  planning  for  a 
low  cost  barn  cleaner 

You’ll  probably  install  a  barn  clean-  now  can  save  you  $50-S100  later, 
er  sometime  within  the  next  few  If  you’re  building  or  remotleling 
years.  Even  though  you  may  not  now  and  planning  on  a  cleaner 
put  in  your  cleaner  until  later,  it  later,  it  pays  to  order  parts  that 
will  pay  you  to  plan  in  advance.  have  to  be  set  in  cement  and  install 
Here  are  some  steps  that  you  can  them  now.  This  will  save  on  instal- 
take  now  to  help  you  get  the  best  lation  charge  later.  Also,  when  lay- 
installation  at  lowest  possible  c-ost.  ing  out  your  biun,  select  an  elevator 
If  possible,  plan  to  have  cleaner  location  that  has  good  drainage  and 
run  straight  out  from  end  of  gutter  provides  easy  access  with  a  spread- 
instead  of  unloading  from  side  of  er.  If  possible,  have  the  spreader 
barn.  This  can  save  you  up  to  $150  location  on  the  down  slope  of  a  hill, 
in  materials  and  save  your  cleaner  These  are  just  a  few  of  the 
from  unnecessary  wear  and  load.  money-saving  and  trouble-saxing 
When  running  high  voltage  lines  steps  that  you  can  take  now.  For 
into  barn.  Ire  sure  to  place  terminal  further  information,  send  for  Clay’s 
as  close  to  the  proposed  location  of  FREE  PLANNING  BOOKLET, 
barn  cleaner  elevator  as  possible.  Gives  suggested  floor  plans  for  20, 
If  you  plan  to  do  wiring  in  your  30,  40  and  50  cow  bams.  This  plan- 
barn  between  now  and  time  you  in-  ning  guide  can  save  you  manv  dol- 
stall  your  cleaner,  write  to  Clay  lars  and  make  future  installation 
for  tips.  Providing  for  adequate  wir-  easier.  Send  rough  sketch  of  pres¬ 
ing  now  can  save  you  up  to  $50.  ent  barn  or  of  remodeling  you  plan. 

If  building  or  remodeling,  check  Indicate  number  of  animals, 
with  your  local  milk  sanitarian  to  Clay  Plan  lets  yoa  put  It  in  now 
make  sure  that  gutters  are  wide  and  Under  new  Clay  Purchase  Plan 
deep  enough  for  a  gutter  cleaner.  you  make  an  initial  investment  of 
Design  your  layout  so  that  gutters  only  205?  when  you  install  your  Bam 
will  nin  through  wns.  These  gut-  Cleaner.  Then,  you  enjoy  benefits 
ters  can  be  covered  with  a  false  ce-  while  you  are  paying  for  it.  A.sk 
ment  top  which  can  be  knocked  out  your  Clay  Dealer  for  more  infor- 
at  time  of  installation.  Doing  this  mation  or  write  to  Clay  .  .  .  today. 


CROP  DRIER  FOR  HAY  OR  CORN  FEEDS  50  HEAD  IN  15  MINUTES 

CLAY  natural  air  mow  drying  costs  only  CLAY  Silo  Unloador  and  AAochanical  Feodor 
50-90£  per  ton  for  power.  Can  be  used  handle  any  type  silage,  even  when  frozen, 
with  heat  for  shelled  corn  or  small  grains.  Use  your  present  feed  bunks. 


Modern  Equipment 
for  easier  farming 


CLAY  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 

981  FULTON  STREET  •  CEDAR  FALLS,  IOWA 
Please  send  me  free  booklets  on 
n  Barn  Cleaners  □  Crop  Driers 

□  Silo  Unloaders  □  AAechonical  Feeders 

n  Send  information  on  Clay  Purchase  Plan. 


Name- 


Address- 


.State. 
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AUTOMATIC 
CATTLE  OILER 


night  he  ships  the  birds  to  market.  The 
loading  begins  at  2  a.m.,  while  it  is  still 
dark.  This  keeps  the  birds  quiet  and  easy 
to  catch.  The  men  replace  the  white  bulbs, 
and  work  by  blue  light,  which  is  invisible 
to  chickens. 

It  takes  a  five-man  crew  for  loading. 
The  company  sends  two  and  .\dams  hires 
two  men  to  make  up  the  loading  crew. 
Three  men  carry  the  birds  from  the  coop 
to  the  loader  who  puts  them  in  the  wire 
cages  on  the  truck.  Thus  three  men  pack, 
one  man  catches,  and  one  man  loads  the 
truck.  It  takes  about  three  hours  to  load 
10,000  birds. 

After  a  one-hour  haul  the  birds  reach 
the  processing  plant.  They  are  killed  on 
arrival,  eviscerated,  inspected  by  U.S.  or 
State  veterinary  inspectors  for  edibility 
and  graded.  Any  rejects  are  discarded, 
but  .Adams’  good  planning  holds  rejects 
to  only  4  to  15  per  10,000  birds.  His  birds 
are  of  uniform  quality  and  top  grade. 

Operating  Costs 

Adams’  operating  budget  has  expanded 
to  over  $125,000  per  year.  He  finances  his 
feed  and  chick  purchases  on  credit  from 
the  local  bank,  or  the  feed  companies.  His 
notes  are  short-term,  for  60  to  120  days. 

Operating  expenses  during  1957  (per 
bird)  were  as  follows: 

Chicks  1 3 ^c  (includes  debeaking) 
Brooding  costs  4c 
Feed  30c 

Other  costs  Ic 


ALWAYS  ON  GUARD  Protoctins 
Livestock  Afainat  Flies,  Lice,  Ticks, 
Mange  Mites.  .  .  .  Cattle  automat¬ 
ically  treat  all  parts  of  body  includ- 
iiw  neck,  shoulders,  rump  and  under¬ 
sides.  Keeps  cattle  contented.  .  .  . 
Conditions  hair  and  hide.  The  LOW 
COST  labor  saving  wa>[  —  Cheaper 
and  easier  than  spraying.  Much 
more  efficient! 


FARM  WORK  is  EASIER 


HARVfST' 

KANPUR 


TTiere’s  an  Automatic  Oiler  Tailored  for  your 
Use.  .  .  .  Prices  start  at  $23.96.  .  .  . 
"All-Steel”  model  recommended  for 
feeder  cattle  —  dry  lot  use.  Cable- 
washer  rubbing  element  is  built  to  last 
^  a  lifetime. 

:  /'^  "Rope-Wick”  model  recommended  for 

^  dairy  use— cattle  on  pasture.  Giant  size 


Built  to  outlast 
OTHER  lifting 
^  etfuipment 


/jsg^  tnarme  rope  rubbing  element  is  rot  & 
wear  resistant. 

lawpsa^JKIBTOSiiaiiUt— Insecticide  is  released 
^y  as  cattle  rub  .  .  .  just  fill  the  tank  and 
forget  it — No  service  problems. 
■ai«iv^]tsMii?KiiiWlPll-Attach  to  any  post  any- 
where.  "lie  6-gal.  oil  supply  lasts  for  weeks  as 
there  is  no  waste.  Pump  unit  &  flow  of  oil  can 
be  regulated  for  any  amount  desired  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  infestations. 

Write  Tod^  for  Illustrated  Literature  and  30 
day  Trial  Plan.  Discounts  on  Quantity  Orders 
Direct  To  You!  Dealers  and  Agents  Wanted. 
1  am  also  interested  in: 

□  Liveotock  Insecticides  □  Grain  Rollers — 

□  Livestock  &  Field  Krimpers 

Sprayers  □  Feed  &  Molasses 

O  Cattle  Neck  Chains,  Misem 

1.,  Markers  □  Tractorkabe  j 

AUTOMATIC  EQUIPMENT  MFG.  CO. 

8078  N.  Main  St.,  Ptndcr,  Ntbratka 


ligktweighti 

portable. 

AM-bolted 

otuminum 

construction. 


PROVEN 

OVER 

50,000 

SOLD 


ER  as  you  need  it 
with  a  reliable 

JOHNSTON  PUMP 


Total  48|4c 

Rental  units  and  rent  paid : 

Concord  $1500  per  year  30,000  sq.  ft. 

Byron  720  per  year  10,000  sq.  ft. 

Marsh  720  per  year  10,000  sq.  ft. 

Lone  Oak  720  per  year  10,000  sq.ft. 

Total  rent  $3660 

Rent  for  the  last  three  units  includes 
equipment. 

All  production  costs  per  pound  of  live 
bird  averaged  between  17  and  18  cents  in 
1957.  Brooding  costs  have  averaged  4 
cents  per  bird  up  to  five  weeks  of  age. 
Last  year  he  made  a  profit  before  taxes  of 
2  cents  per  pound  over  operation  costs. 

The  new  TV  dinner  contract  coming 
up  should  give  him  a  4-cent  margin. 

One  way  to  get  Adams’  operations  in 
perspective  is  to  compare  figures  with  an¬ 
other  top  quality  broiler  producer.  This 
nearby  operator  raises  280,000  birds  per 
year  but  hires  three  to  four  men  full  time. 

“I  keep  records,”  .Adams  says,  “plenty 
of  them.  A  man  can’t  keep  up  with  the 
business  without  them.  I  can  dig  out  any 
detail  of  my  broiler  operation  for  the  past 
seven  years. 

“One  of  the  most  useful  records  is  the 
weighing  of  the  birds  at  five  weeks  and 
figuring  feed  conversion  to  that  date.  If 
they  have  made  good  use  of  their  feed. 


PURE-BRED  HAMPSHIRE  HOGS  AND 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS  CATTLE 

BOARS  AND  GILTS  FOR  SALE  AT  ALL  TIMES 


Visitors  always  Welcome 
Breeding  sfock  available  at  all  times 


JOHNSTON  PUMP  COMPANY 

A  Division  of  the  Youngstown  Sheet  and  Tube  Co. 

PASADENA,  CALIFORNIA 


Arthur  B.  Evans,  Bex  50  -  -  •  Cedarville,  Ohio 
One  of  the  oldest  and  Larcest  Herds  in  America 


GRAIN  ROLLER  MILL 

MAKES  FEED 
MORE  DIGESTIBLE 


•  Precettes  groin 
the  way  a  critter 
likes  it  —  mini¬ 
mum  of  fines. 

•  For  com  and  all 
small  grains. 

•  Has  easy  opera* 
tien  and  long 


Your  livestock  eat  more... gain  more 
with  W-W  processed  feed.  You  get  more 
mill  for  your  money,  tool  Single-control- 
wheel  adjustment;  10"  diameter  rolls 
completely  hardened  throughout  (not 
surface  hardened);  heavy  cast  iron 
framework. 

t-W  Roller  A  AVAIUBLE 
ills  start  ot  m  fOR  POWER. 

lio*-  '’•  /  take-off 

^  W»W  RoUgt  Mills  or*  evoiloblo 
with  KTO  drivo.  Stondord 
^SBElSr  \  mod«ls  M  muHipIo  tizos  from 

V  8**  to  36"  widths,  odoptobl*  to 
ony  instollotion  or  powor  syt- 
Writ*  for  compUto 


f  FENCE  POSTS  •  FOUNOKTIONS  •  SEEDLINGS 
TRSNSPLANTING  •  MANY  OTHER  USES 

The  world  famous  Donuser  Digger  .  .  .  tested 
and  approved  by  tractor  manufacturers  .  .  . 
saves  money  on  every  earth  drilling  opera¬ 
tion.  Digs  over  500  holes  a  day. '  Quality  built 
.  .  .  enclosed  bevel-cut  gears  and  over-size 
roller  bearings  running  in  oil.  Augers  are 
shear  pin  protected  with  replaceable  cutting 
edges  and  auger  points  .  .  .  sizes  from  4"  to 
24"  in  diameter.  Easily  adjusted  by  operator 
from  tractor  seat  to  assure  straight  hole  drilling. 
Write  for  literature  showing  adaptation  to 
your  moke  and  model  tractor. 


PMV* - '  V  lif*rotur*  oym!  ft*ntibl«  fim** 

'W  poywent  plan. 

*.a^^  ev.  a-...,*.*  vv,  a.  a.  .  1 .  V..A4 

trains  after  they  are  fully  feathered,” 

^%A|L|IICED  MAruiuc  rn 

W-W  GRINDER  CORP. 

What  happens.  Adams  was  asked,  if  he 
should  cet  sick  or  want  a  vacation? 

l/MlwW9EK  rViACnlNc  LUr 

*  Conlribuling  lo  farm  Mechanitation  " 
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15  minutes' work 
with 

mro-spm 


WITH  CASWELL 

.  ^YARRO  ,1 
XCRATES 


FARM 
TESTED 
OVER  5 
YEARS 


Factory  Branch:  Waco,  Texas 


“It’s  mighty  important  that  someone  be 
here  to  keep  a  constant  check,”  he  says. 
“Two  hours  without  water  or  feed  could 
cause  a  loss  of  }4  pound  per  bird — a 
broiler  is  over  75  per  cent  water,  and 
they  lose  weight  by  shrinkage  of  moisture. 
I  have  worked  this  help  deal  out  in  two 
ways.  First,  I  married  a  wonderful  help¬ 
mate.  Mrs.  Adams  was  raised  on  a  poul¬ 
try  farm  and  knows  all  the  details  of  how¬ 
to  do  the  chores  without  a  hitch  in  the 
operation  if  I  have  to  be  away.”  Because 
Adams’  wife  teaches  school  nine  months  a 
year,  he  has  lined  up  Floyd  Reese,  a 
neighbor,  Floyd  w-orks  for  the  Contra 
Costa  Mosquito  Abatement  District  and 
can  fit  his  hours  to  spell  Adams. 

Adams  finds  time  to  work  in  community 
actix  ities.  He  likes  people  and  works  easily 
w'ith  them.  He  is  president  of  the  Brent¬ 
wood  Lions  Club  and  was  chainnan  of  the 
Brentwood  Carnique  July  4th  celebration 
this  past  year.  He  plans  to  attend  the  In¬ 
ternational  Poultry  Congress  at  Mexico 
City  in  September,  1958. 

And  to  top  it  off,  he  listens  to  the  farm 
radio  hour  and  jots  down  any  idea  he 
thinks  he  can  use. 

THE  AUTHOR;  Joseph  Muir  is  a  Utah-born  extension 
a;(ent,  now  (arm  advisor  in  Contra  Costa  County.  Cali¬ 
fornia.  He  claims  a  spell  at  Texas  A  &  M  College 
taught  him  to  braif.  and  California  ifove  him  something 
to  bra;t  about.  He  has  a  wide  knowlediie  of  the  a;(ricul- 
tiire  of  the  West,  havinit  worked  in  Texas,  Washinftton, 
Utah  and  California. 


Here’s  the  favorite  farrowing  crate  of  top  hog  producers 
,  .  ,  purebred  raisers  and  agricultural  colleges  all  over 
the  country  .  ,  .  the  all-steel  Cassvell  “FARRO- 

CRATE.”  Prevents  the  sow  from  crushing  baby  pigs. 
Don't  take  chances!  Just  one  or  two  pigs  lost  per  litter 
can  cost  you  your  hog  profits.  The  FARRO-CRATE  is 
collapsible,  portable  and  ran  be  hung  up  or  stored  out¬ 
side  when  not  in  use.  Cheaper  and  better  than  lumber. 
Handles  any  size  sow.  Available  in  single  units  or 
multiple  series.  Guaranteed. 

rQPr  PLANNING  SERVICE  for  complete  farrowing  setap  in 
pKPP  yoor  present  beildings.  Write  for  details  and  oar  vale- 
■  able  FREE  16-pa|e  “Hog  ProRts”  Book. 

For  Top  Hog  Prices 
Use  A  Caswell  ’ 

"WAYO  -  CRATE” 

Know  your  correct  mar- 

ket  weights.  All-steel  a 

WAYO -CRATE  scale 
extremely  ,’iOO 

A  "must” 
for  the  top  hog 
Write  for  low 


ADJUSTING  TAXABLE  INCOME 

{Continued  from  page  73) 

Agents  are  unlikely  to  challenge  items  cost¬ 
ing  less  than  this — except  livestock.) 

Other  adjustments  in  depreciation  can 
result  from  improper  allocation  between 
land  and  buildings,  fences,  wells,  and 
other  improvements  in  the  case  of  a  pur¬ 
chased  or  inherited  farm.  Some  farmers 
have  tried  to  take  depreciation  on  the 
entire  purchase  price  or  date-of-death 
value,  in  the  case  of  an  inherited  farm, 
thus  attempting  to  depreciate  the  land  as 
well  as  the  buildings.  Others  have  based 
depreciation  on  an  “estimated  fair  market 
value”  of  a  farm  purchased  at  a  much 
lower  figure.  Excessive  depreciation  aris¬ 
ing  from  such  computation  will  be  dis¬ 
allowed,  often  with  penalties. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  taxpayers  who 
have  inherited  a  farm  have  carried  on  the 
decedent’s  depreciation  schedule  instead 
of  setting  up  the  date-of-death  values  for 
buildings,  improvements,  and  equipment 
and  beginning  a  new  depreciation  schedule 
as  they  are  permitted.  The  new  schedule 
usually  results  in  greater  deductions. 

Sale  of  Inherited  Property 
The  date-of-death  value  of  inherited 
property  is  its  tax  basis  when  it  is  sold.  For 
example,  if  a  farmer  accounting  on  the 
cash  basis  dies,  leaving  fifty  head  of  his 
own  raised  steers  worth  $8,000,  whoever 
receives  the  steers  will  have  no  tax  profit 
if  the  steers  are  sold  for  $8,000  (or,  if  sold 
for  more  than  that,  only  the  excess  over 
$8,000  will  be  tax  profit).  Similarly,  the 


CASWELL  MFG.  CO 

Dept.  451  CHEROKEE,  IOWA 


Husk  and  Shell 
While  You  Pick 


.  .  .  save  time,  labor,  money 
and  storage  space 
Capacity  to  match  either  one  or 
two-row  corn  pickers  makes  the 
new  Haban  Field  Husker-Sheller  a 
sensation  in  cost-saving  corn  har¬ 
vesting  and  handling.  Hooking 
between  picker  and  wagon,  it 
husks. -shells,  cleans  and  delivers 
the  shelled  corn 
into  wagon  box. 
Send  for  catalog- 


mows  pastures,  shreds 
stalks,  mulches  stubble 
and  clears  land.  See 
your  dealer  for  a  free 
demonstration  or  write 
direct  to  Lilliston. 


MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
Dept.  49  •  Racine,  Wis. 


f  •  / 


’T 

I 


/■ 


JffiAllDi 


3338  Republic  Ave.  (WEsI  9-4644) 
Minneapolis  26,  Minn.,  U  S  A. 


LAKESHORE  MFG.CO 


Both  front  or  rear 
delivery — anytime. 


daU‘-of -death  value  of  growing,  standing, 
or  harvested  crops  of  a  cash  basis  famier 
determines  the  tax  profit  when  they  arc 
sold. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Serv-ice  regula¬ 
tions  have  recently  clarified  what  happens 
\vhen  a  man  dies  after  signing  a  contract 
to  sell  a  farm,  possession  and  deed  occur¬ 
ring  on  a  date  after  his  death.  There  is  no 
taxable  gain  when  the  heir  completes 
the  deal — no  matter  how  large  the  gain 
would  have  been  had  the  decedent  lived 
to  carry  out  the  sale  himself! 

Personal  Use  Items 

One  common  oversight  which  often  causes 
the  farmer  trouble  with  the  Revenue 
Agents  is  not  allocating  a  fair  portion  of 
farm  expenses  to  himself.  Normally,  a 
farm  family  will  have  a  certain  portion 
of  the  expenses  listed  on  page  two  of  the 
farm  schedule  (Form  1040F)  for  personal 
use,  as  distinguished  from  farm  business 
use.  For  example,  some  of  the  fire  insur¬ 
ance  and  some  of  the  property  taxes  may 
be  expenses  of  the  farm  home.  The  same 
is  true  of  some  of  the  feed — for  livestock 
and  poultr)’  consumed  by  the  family;  and 
some  of  the  seed,  chicks,  and  dairy  ex¬ 
pense — to  produce  food  for  the  family 
table.  Technically,  such  personal  use  ex¬ 
pense  is  no  more  deductible  than  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  toys  and  candy  for  the  children. 

Because  of  this  it  will  make  a  favorable 
Impression  on  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 


•  LOW  COST!  At  least  $200-$400  less 
than  stationary  mixer  of  same  capacity. 

•  6,000  LB.  CAPACITY! 

Holds  120  bu.  —  145  cu. 
ft.  with  extension  sides 
and  tandem  axles. 

•  5  FORCE  FEED 
MIXING  ROLLS! 

•  MIX  TO  COMMERCIAL 
STANDARDS  ON 
YOUR  FARM 


ice  if  the  taxpayer  subtracts  from  the 
total  of  farm  expenses  an  estimated  lump 
sum  (say  $50,  $100,  $150,  etc.,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  size  of  the  family  and  other 
special  circumstances)  and  states  this  is 
the  “estimated  personal  portion  thereof.” 
(However,  the  personal-use  portion  of  the 
family  auto  should  be  handled  separately 
in  computing  the  “farm  share”  of  auto 
upkeep.)  Failure  to  make  such  a  deduc¬ 
tion  leaves  adjustment  to  the  Revenue 
Agent,  whose  estimate  of  the  “personal 
portion”  will  usually  be  much  higher  than 
the  taxpayer’s.  In  a  recent  case  involving 
a  Maryland  farmer,  the  agent  estimated 
$1,000  a  year  and  the  courts  backed  him  up. 

In  these  days  of  international  tension, 
no  honest  man  would  want  to  shirk  his 
just  part  of  the  tax  burden.  Tax  laws, 
however,  were  written  with,  the  under¬ 
standing  that  each  taxpayer  has  the  right 
to  make  maximum  use  of  the  exemptions 
and  relief  written  into  them.  To  do  other¬ 
wise  would  be  foolish. 

THE  .AUTHOR:  Jack  R.  Miller  is  a  tax  lawyer  in  Sioux 
City,  Iowa,  and  former  attorney  (or  the  Bureau  of  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue,  His  practice  is  devoted  largely  to  the 
problems  of  ranchers  and  farmers  in  the  surroundinR  six- 
state  area.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Iowa  State  Senate,  and 
was  chairman  of  the  American  Bar  Association  Committee 
on  Tax  Problems  of  Farmers.  He  has  lectured  widely  on 
tax  matters  before  numerous  farm,  business  and  law  Rroups. 


AT  LAST!  A  TRULY  SUCCESSFUL 
PORTABLE  PTO  FEED  MIXER-BLENDER 


JUST  PUSH  IN 
TO  MIX! 


Also  available  as  attachment — buy  Modal  100  auger  box  now,  add  mixer- 
blender  kit  later.  Write  today  for  complete  information. 


CORPORATION 

Dept.  2-F 


HEUX 


CROWN  POINT 
INDIANA 


A  suggested  contract  clause  for  post¬ 
poning  payment  on  grain  sales :  j 

“In  consideration  of  the  above  agree¬ 
ment  of  the  owner  to  sell  this  grain,  it 
is  agreed  between  the  owner  and  the 
purchaser  that  the  owner  is  to  receive 
payment  for  this  grain  on  January  — , 
1959. 

) _ 


Here  is  what  a  SHORTHORH  or  POLLED  SHORTHORN  (naturally  hornless)  bull  can  do  to  Increase  beef  herd  efficiency: 

increase  weaning  weights  50  to  100  pounds  .  .  .  increase  coif  crops  10  to 
15  per  cent  .  .  .  increase  yearling  weights  100  to  200  pounds  .  .  .  increase 
mature  cow  weights  100  to  200  pounds  .  .  .  increase  grazing  efficiency  and 
traveling  ability  .  .  .  increase  milk  in  replacement  cows  .  .  .  increase  resist¬ 
ance  to  heat,  cold,  pink-eye,  cancer  eye  and  other  infections  .  .  .  increase 
carcass  value  .  .  .  and  finally,  increase  market  returns  by  bringing  higher 
prices  for  weight. 

Write  for  literature  and  sale  dates  today 

AMERICAN  SHORTHORN  ASSOCIATION  Dept.  FQ  7,  Omaha  7,  Nebr. 


3  to  5  yr.  healthy,  selected  trees,  5” 
to  16"  tall.  5  each  of:  Colorado  Blue 
Spmce —  Norway  Spruce  — Austrian 
Pine  —  Scotch  Pine  —  Douglas  Fir. 

Postpaid  at  planting  time 
W'rite  for  Free  Evergreen  Catalog 


6  RHODODENDRM 
and  6  AZALIAS 

Strong  2-year  transplants  4  to  8”  tall. 

Mass  of  roots,  large  leaves.  Rhodo¬ 
dendron.  from  red  flowering  stock. 

A/alea.  hardy,  mixed  colors.  Post¬ 
paid  at  planting  time.  Free  Catalog. 


AMERICA’S  BEST  AGRICULTURAL  .mgvB 

hicu«»*cis|R.«» 

Dtpt.  FQ-S 

SELF  PROPELLED  AV/hahh.  inc. 

THB  HhSPEED  SPRAYER 


0/  PRECISION 
/o  BATCH  MIXING 


THE  DAIRY  BARN 

{Continued  from  page  14) 
price  of  milk  is  $3  a  hundred  pounds,  the 
cows  must  be  yielding  an  average  of  more 
than  7,000  pounds  of  milk  to  justify  idling 
the  corn  planter. 

In  other  words,  grassland  farming  with 
cows  yielding  7,000  lbs.  gives  labor  the 
same  hourly  returns  as  raising  40  bushel 
corn.  This  is  after  all  other  expenses  are 
paid,  including  interest  at  4  per  cent  on 
invested  capital.  The  $3  price  for  milk  is 
after  hauling  charges  are  deducted.  If  your 
cows  won’t  produce  7,000  pounds,  you 
are  losing  money  by  not  raising  corn  on 
those  extra  acres. 

If  your  normal  corn  yield  is  55  bushels, 
your  cows  have  to  average  12,000  pounds 
of  milk,  or  you  should  be  raising  corn.  If 
you  can  grow  70  bushel  corn,  your  herd 
average  must  be  15,000  pounds. 

A  rise  in  the  price  of  milk  throws  the 
balance  in  favor  of  the  meadows.  If  you 
enter  the  grade  A  market,  and  recei\e  $4 
cwt.  for  the  milk,  with  hauling  charges 
paid,  the  herd  average  need  only  be  5,000 
to  compete  with  40  bushel  corn.  Similarly, 
55  bushel  corn  land  should  be  in  hay  if 
the  herd  average  is  more  than  9,000 
|K)unds,  and  70  bushels  balance  an  11,000 
[Kiund  yield. 

The  study  shows  the  average  dairy 
farmer  in  the  Corn  Belt  will  have  difficulty 
making  grassland  farming  pay  if  his  land 
will  produce  only  average  corn  yield.  In¬ 
come  figures  for  beef  cattle  and  sheep 
show  more  meadows  will  pay  only  if  the 
additional  forage  is  fed  to  top-producing 
animals. 

Farm  size  in  the  study  was  120  acres, 
and  income  was  adjusted  so  everything 
was  equal  except  corn  yields,  milk  price, 
and  production  per  cow. 

By  R.  H.  Blosser 


Direct  Expansion  Rectangular 

Tanks  with  V-bottom  take  less  vol¬ 
umetric  space  than  any  other  shape 
. . .  assure  lower  rail  height  for  easy 
dumping,  cleaning  .  .  .  give  more 
effective  cooling,  with  less  milk 
needed  to  cover  refrigerated  sur¬ 
face  .  .  .  promote  better  agitotion 
with  positive  fat  dispersion. 


Compiete  Package  Units:  210. 

300  and  400  gallons. 


Remote  Instaiiation  Units:  210 

to  1000  gallons. 


so  low  (in  price) 


Direct  Expansion  Cylindrical 

Tanks  —  the  lowest  priced,  small 
tanks  you  can  buy.  90-  and  150- 
gallon  sizes.  Fit  any  milkhouse  .  .  . 
pay  for  themselves  in  three  years 
at  conventional  savings  of  25<^  per 
cwt.  Ready  to  nm  when  plugged  in. 
Wide-sweep,  slow-speed  agitator. 


Ice  Bank  Tanks— use  only  half 

the  current  needed  by  conventional 
spray-type  tanks.  No  water  pump 
or  agitator  motor  to  nm  after  milk¬ 
ing  to  hold  milk  to  40°.  Power  costs 
on  par  with  most  direct  expansion 
tanks.  Full-length  sidewall  cooling 
and  aerating.  Since  warm  milk 
never  dumps  into  cold  milk,  blend 
temperatures  always  below  41°. 


Complete  Package  Units:  120. 

185,  285  and  400  gallons. 

Remote  Installation  Units:  i85, 

285  and  400  gallons. 


•  on  ensilage,  antibiotics,  grains, 

•  chopped  hay,  supplements, 
S  hulls,  mesquite,  cobs,  ear  corn, 
^  pellets,  vitamins,  etc.,  and 

\  LIQUID  MOLASSESI 


SOLD,  INSTALLED  AND  SERVICED  BY  DEALERS 
FROM  COAST  TO  COAST 


3400  Sixth  Str*«t,  S.W.,  Cedar  Rapid*,  iowa 
Serving  the  Dairy  Industry  Since  I B69 


The  one  and  only  Davit 
Traniil  Mixer-Feeder,  for 
truck  or  tractor  PTO. 

It  hot  to  be  built  like  a  battleship  andj 


Please  send  me  literature  on  your  form  tanks. 


ASK  FOR  FREE  CATALOG  "THIS  IS 
AUTOMATION" 


Name. 
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DONT  WAIT  FOR  “BATCHES” 

"When  you  can  dry  continuously 
with  the 


M'C  GRAIN 


Wet  grain  m  the  hopper  .  .  .  Dry 
cooled  grain  from  the  M-C 
flowing  automatically. 


save  equipment  • 
save  manpower  • 
save  money  • 
save  time  • 


MATHEWS  COMPANY 

CRYSTAL  LAKE,  ILLINOIS 


When  you  buy  an  M-C  you  buy  a  proven  dryer  — 
proven  under  extreme  grain  drying  conditions.  An 
M-C  Dryer  size  to  fit  all  needs.  Fourteen  years  of 
dryer  manufacturing  experience. 


Transporting  If  you  transport  farm  workers  and  cross  state 
Ag  Workers  lines,  you  may  be  subject  to  new  federal  regula¬ 
tions.  They  apply  only  if  ( 1 )  workers  are  trans¬ 
ported  more  than  75  miles  and  across  a  state  line;  (2)  three 
or  more  workers,  not  members  of  the  farmer’s  family  are  hauled ; 
(3)  workers  are  transported  in  a  vehicle  other  than  a  passenger 
automobile  or  station  wagon,  and  (4)  the  owner  does  not  have 
a  certificate  as  a  common  carrier  of  passengers.  The  new  regu¬ 
lations  can  be  secured  by  writing  the  Bureau  of  Employment 
Security,  Department  of  Labor,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Sorghum,  the  During  the  past  wet  summer,  farmers  have 

Wet  or  Dry  Crop  found  that  the  sorghum  they  have  prized 

for  its  drouth  resistance  can  also  stand  with 
wet  feet.  This  was  first  noticed  a  year  ago  in  southern  Indiana 
when  the  White  River  flooded.  Corn  and  soybeans  were  drowned 
out,  but  sorghum  survived.  The  farmers’  reports  caused  R.  C. 
Pickett  and  his  assistant,  Neal  Barnett,  of  Purdue  Univ’ersity, 
to  run  a  test  on  how  much  water  sorghum  can  stand.  Under 
test  conditions,  sorghum  in  running  water  two  inches  above  soil 
level,  showed  no  appreciable  damage  after  eight  w’eeks.  Plants 
which  were  completely  submerged  in  standing  water  showed 
no  ill  effects  for  nearly  four  weeks.  Corn  was  killed  in  four 
days  when  submerged,  in  six  days  when  grown  in  two  inches 
of  running  water. 

Inventive  Merle  Lathrop  is  a  Kansas  farmer  near  LaHarpe 
Farmer  who  believes  in  solving  his  own  problems  rather 
than  depending  on  the  agriculturalists.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  he  agrees  with  a  local  judge  who  coined  the  following 
definition:  “An  agriculturist  is  a  fellow  with  the  ability  to 
keep  the  farmer’s  attention  distracted  while  he  is  losing  his  shirt.” 
One  ingenious  solution  to  a  Lathrop  problem  is  his  gate  for 
an  electric  fence.  Actually,  it  is  a  double  gate,  each  side  elec- 


u  »— 


The  home-made  electric  ({ate  is  pushed  open  by  the  car.  The 
inventor  says  no  insulators  are  needed  on  a  wooden  post  — 
we  would  prefer  the  insulators  for  that  rainy  day. 

trically  charged,  which  swings  open  like  old-fashioned  saloon 
doors.  Each  four-bar  gate  is  made  of  %-inch  tubing  with  short- 
angle  braces  far  enough  back  not  to  catch  on  passing  equip¬ 
ment.  One-inch  rubber  hose  on  the  tip  ends  of  the  bars  pre¬ 
vents  their  scratching  the  paint  on  cars.  The  gates  swing  open 
easily  when  a  car  or  tractor  pushes  through  and  are  pulled  to 
the  closed  position  by  door  springs.  A  back  stop  is  attached 
to  one  of  the  posts  to  keep  the  gate  from  swinging  open  too 
far  for  the  spring  to  return  it — the  barn  acts  as  stop  for  the 
other  gate.  Insulators  are  not  necessary,  Lathrop  claims,  when 
the  gate  is  mounted  on  wooden  posts. 
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New  Bear  Cat 

COMBINATION 

Grain  &  Roughage  Mill 

ALSO  ENSILAGE  CUTTER 


Hydraulic  Control 


SCRAPER 


EVERSMAN  MFG.CO 


Another  Lathrop  invention  is  a  port¬ 
able  foot  scraper — a  welded  crosspiece  on 
a  steel  fence  post  which  can  be  hung  near 
a  door  where  a  permanent  scraper  would 
ho  in  the  way.  And  sti^l  another  is  the 
posting  of  an  information  box,  an  old 
mailbox,  near  the  farm  gate.  When  the 


Lathrops,  Merle,  and  his  wife,  Jimmie 
Lou,  are  away,  they  leave  a  note  in  the 
infonnation  box  stating  their  estimated 
time  of  return.  They  also  leave  instruc¬ 
tions  to  customers  for  brome  grass  as  to 
where  the  seed  is  and  how  to  get  it.  ‘‘We 
have  made  numerous  sales  that  way,” 
Lathrop  said.  “We  have  absolute  trust 
in  a  farmer  who  is  interested  in  planting 
brome  grass.” 


Continuous  Preliminary  tests  indicate 

Worming  that  hygromycin  B.  a  new 

antibiotic  worming  agent 
for  pigs,  is  also  effective  in  ridding  chick¬ 
ens — both  broilers  and  egg  layers — of 
some  of  the  parasitic  worms  which  infest 
them.  So  far,  the  tests  show  the  anti¬ 
biotic  to  be  effective  against  the  large 
roundworm.  Ascaridia  galli,  one  of  the 
most  common  intestinal  parasites  of  poul¬ 
try,  and  also  against  caecal  worms,  Hete- 
rakis  gallinae,  which  are  believed  to  be 
hosts  to  the  organism  which  causes  black¬ 
head  disease. 

Continuing  tests  of  the  antibiotic  with 
swine  show  that  it  can  be  fed  continuously 
without  causing  stress  problems  and  is  ef¬ 
fective  against  roundworms,  nodular 
worms,  and  whipworms.  Typical  of  the 
test  results  were  those  from  Ohio  State 
University  which  compares  the  number  of 
worm  eggs  found  in  a  gram  of  manure 
from  pigs  fed  the  antibiotic  with  control 
pigs.  Where  control  pigs  on  pasture 
showed  a  count  of  10,706  roundworm 
eggs,  hygromycin  B  fed  pigs  had  a  zero 
count:  nodular  worm  count  was  2,040  to 
1 ;  and  whipworm  egg  count  was  45  for 
the  control  group,  and  6  for  the  group 
fed  the  antibiotic.  Feeding  rate  is  6,000 
units  of  hygromycin  B  per  pound  of  com¬ 
plete  ration  for  market  pigs  from  weaning 
to  125  pounds.  If  pigs  are  held  on  con¬ 
taminated  lots  from  125  pounds  to  mar¬ 
ket,  some  authorities  recommend  continu¬ 
ing  the  antibiotic,  though  tests  in  Canada 
and  South  Dakota  show  there  is  some  set¬ 
back  after  125  pounds.  Tests  of  pigs  from 
weaning  to  125  pounds  from  6ve  different 
colleges  showed  an  average  weight  in¬ 
crease  of  6.9  per  cent  for  the  antibiotic 
fed  pigs  over  the  controls  with  these  gains 
being  made  on  5.9^  per  cent  less  feed. 


Outstanding  In  burr  mill  per¬ 
formance  and  construction. 
Precision  machine-ground 
burrs  of  Nl-Hard  alloy, 
magnet  protected.  Large  j 
capacity.  Trailer  mounted  / 
with  power  take-off.  f  ‘ 


Better 

Than 


Most  practical  lift  you  have  ever  seen  or  used 
for  dumping  corn  or  grain  wagons,  unloading 
and  loading  machinery,  pulling  out  fence  posts, 
stretching  wire,  .and  1000-and-one  other  heavy 
jobs.  Simple,  rugged  construction.  Quick  to 
attach  and  detach.  For  tractors  equipped  with 
hydraulic  pumps.  Light  weight,  leave  on  tractor, 
won’t  interfere  with  take-off  drive  or  hitch. 


for  those  who  prefer  hoist 
and  frame  attached  to 
wagon  boUff  r  dump  bod — 

OUR  New  A 


Low  Initial  Cost 
Economical  Operation 
Precision  Performance 


WAGON  BOX 
HOIST 


Easy  to  attach.  Handy,  strong,  dependable. 
Quick  change  makes  It  possible  to  use  hydraulic 
cylinder  on  more  than  one  wagon. 

for  full  information  on  these  honest-to- 
goodness  grinding  outfits,  tractor  and  wagon 
hoists,  and  the  name  of  your  nearest 
dealer,  write  us  today.  No  obligation. 

WESTERN  LAND  ROLLER  CO.  Dept.  FQ-42 
Hastings,  Nebraska  •  Manufacturers 


It  is  now  possible  to  do  most  dirt  moving 
jobs  by  yourself — using  your  own  tractor 
— at  a  low  "cost-per-yord"  expense. 

e  level  land  for  efficient  irrigation 

•  relevel  areas  that  have  settled 

e  grade  fields  for  improved  drainage 
e  fill  gullies  and  lew  spots 
e  build  or  maintain  farm  roads 

•  construct  terraces  e  reservoirs 
e  ponds  •  dams  •  pit  silos 

The  Eversmon  Scraper  is  easy  to  operate, 
loads  with  low  power  requirements  but 
with  large  scraper  stability.  It  hauls  at 
high  tractor  speed  and  the  front  dump 
feature  permits  accurate  control  of  fill. 


Long-Living  GUERNSEYS  produce 
longer  at  high  production  levels 

Guernseys’  natural  inher¬ 
itance  of  long  life  means 
high  lifetime  production 
per  cow. 

Guernseys  are  most  prac¬ 
tical  for  today’s  modem 
dairy  methods.  They  are 
gentle,  easy  to  handle  . . . 
thus  making  the  most  effi¬ 
cient  use  of  labor. 
Guernseys  are  efficient 
roughage  converters. 
Guernsey  Milk  has  out¬ 
standing  marketability. 

Start  a  Guernsey  Herd  now . . . 
write  for  information  today.  ^ 


Cover— Berle  Mercer  bringing  in  stray  Highlanders 
in  Alaska — by  Robert  B.  Goodman  trom  Black  Star. 

34  thru  39 — Photos  by  Robert  B.  Goodman 
from  Black  Star.  35 — Map  by  Fred  Eichen- 
berger.  40  and  41 — Grant  Cannon.  42 — Wil- 
ford  Miller.  43  thru  47 — Robert  B.  Goodman. 
48  thru  51 — Joe  Munroe.  52  thru  55 — Cour¬ 
tesy  Montana  Chamber  of  Commerce.  56 — 
May  \V.  Wettach  from  Shostal.  57 — Fred 
Knoop.  58 — Graphs  by  Fred  Eichenberger; 
Ohio  State  University.  59 — Drawings  by  Fred 
Eichenberger.  60  and  61 — Fred  Knoop.  61 — 
Drawing  by  Fred  Eichenberger.  62  and  63 — 
Photographs  by  Salter.  63  (bottom)  Charles  R. 
Koch.  64 — Dow  Chemical  Co.  65 — Dow  Chemi¬ 
cal  Co.;  Robert  B.  Goodman.  66  thru  71 — Bob 
Taylor.  70 — Drawing  by  Fred  Eichenberger. 
72 — Joe  Munroe.  74 — James  J.  Marek.  75 — 
Robert  B.  Goodman;  Joe  Van  Trump.  76  and 
77 — Drawing  by  U.  S.  Steel.  77  and  78 — 
Photos  by  Harry  Brown,  U.  S.  Steel.  78  and  79 
— Charts  by  Fred  Eichenberger.  132 — Merle 
Lathrop. 


Front  dump  pormift  procition  control  of  tproading— 
buekot  rototog  JO*  boyond  vortical  ^  Ofoct  damp  soil. 


Horizontal  poiifton  of  bvekot  whih  loading  makoi  cut¬ 
ting  oatior,  roquirot  lott  powor» 


THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CAHLE  CLUR 
830  Moin  St.,  Peterborough,  N.  H. 
n  Send  FREE  informotion  on  how  to  start  o 
Guernsey  herd  ond  buy  breeding  stock. 

Q  Send  FREE  information  obout  tho  proRtoble 
business  selling  notionolly-odvertised  Gold* 
en  Guernsey  Milk. 

Nome . . . . 

Address . . 

Town . Stote . 


Seo  Your  Dmalor  TODAY.  .  •  or  writ#  For  FREE 
•OOALET  giving  compfof#  information. 


smssfi 

FOR  THE  COMMERCIAL  OPERATOR, 
CUSTOM  MILLER,  FARM  FEEDER. 

Rollar  Mill  for  custom  milling 
.  .  .  dosignod  for  ruggod  commorciol  us* 
—  plus  —  mobility.  Trovals  oosily  from 
form  to  form  —  operotas  from  PTO.  Rolls, 
Krocks,  Krimps  with  lass  dust.  Hondlas 

aorcorn,  milo,  shallad  corn  ond  othar 

smoll  grains  with  aos*. 

for  ovarhaod 
mounting  .  .  .  ovar  pits, 
mixars,  tanks,  trucks. 
Enginaarad  for  "Push- 
Button  Faad  Plant  Op- 
arotion"  for  form  or  com¬ 
mercial  usa.  Also  avail¬ 
able  in  stacked  rolls  two  or  three  high. 
Rolls  ora  self-adjusting  for  all  grains. 


Exclusive  .  .  . 


New  "Tractor-Mount¬ 
ed"  Roller  —  Fits  to  r>  , 

Tractor  drawbar  or  3- 
point  hitch— with  PTO 
drive  for  oil  mokes  of  "VA- 
troctors.  Perfect  for 
moving  from  on*  location  to  another  and 
for  getting  around  in  tight  places. 

Twelve  Models  available  .  .  ,  Capacities 
from  100  to  2200  bu.  per  Hr. 

Writ*  for  full  information  and  prices  NOW! 

Dealer  inquiries  invited 


AUTOMATIC  EQUIPMENT  MEG.  CO. 

BOX  IBS  PENDER  NEB 


GAME  BIRDS 

COTURNIX 

Mature  Birds 
]  0  pair  ....  $30 

NORTHERN 
BOB-WHITE 
QUAIL 

large  Northern  mature  Bob-Whites 
until  January  I,  $30.00  for  10  pair. 

CHUKAR  PARTRIDGE 

Young  Chukars  10  weeks  old.  .  .  . 

20  birds  for  $40.00  until  October 
Mature  Chukar  Oct.  to  Mar.  5  pr.  $30 

MINIMUM  erdsn  20  birds 

Orders  far  100  birds  *r  Msrt  10%  dlsesMRtf.s.b.  Joplin 

Free  booklet  of  instructions  with  each  order 
Write  for  facts  about  Successful  Restocking 

QUAIL  FARM 

1730  Picher 
Joplin  4,  Mo. 


LOWRANCE 

Telephones 
Mayfair  3-3643 
Mayfair  4-4755 


Modern  SVH'NUkSWK 

ROTARY  MOWERS 

SHRid  STALKS 
MOW  WEEDS 
-  and  BRUSH 


AMAZING 
PERFORMANCE 

Extra  Sturdy— Guarantaed 


SHRED  STALKS  and  STUBBLE.  Turn  waste 
into  rlrh  fertilizer.  Helps  destroy  insects.  Mskes 
clean  plowing  easy.  HOW  pastures,  lawns,  all 
types  of  grasses.  CUT  largest  weeds  and  vines 
— brush  up  to  3"  in  diameterl  Coats  so  little 
you  can't  afford  to  be  without.  Advanced  de¬ 
sign.  Exclusive  features.  Qualtty  built.  SIZES 
and  MODELS  FOR  ALL  JOBS  and  TRACTORS. 
Mmira  today  pon  mu  dook 
SUNFLOWER  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

see  So.  Kansas  OlstM.  Kansas 


LETTERS 

(Continued  from  page  12) 

the  job  should  be  done,  and  I  am  also  sure  that 
a  breeder-feeder  would  not  be  guilty  of  making 
any  broad  generalities  that  would  be  of  a 
libelous  nature  to  certain  up  and  coming  breeds 
of  hogs. 

J.  R.  Ferguson 

Extension  Specialist  of  Animal  Husbandry 
University  of  Maryland 
College  Park,  Maryland 

Operating  the  Forage  Harvester 

Sirs: 

Your  very  excellent  story,  “R — Good  Grass 
Silage,”  which  appeared  in  your  Spring  1958 
issue  suggested  that  a  J4  to  ^-inch  length  of 
cut  is  best  for  wilted  material  while  it  is  satis¬ 
factory  to  use  a  J/2-inch  length  of  cut  for  direct- 
cut  silages. 

It  is  apparent  that  many  of  the  people  mak¬ 
ing  recommendations  for  grass  silage  have 
never  operated  a  forage  harvester.  To  get  a  54 
to  5/ 16-inch  length  of  cut  with  two  of  the 
popular  Held  forage  har\-esters,  the  operator  is 
required  to  use  six  cutting  knives  on  the  cutter 
head  with  the  slowest  feed  speeds  possible. 
When  silage  is  very  short  cut.  a  tremendous 
amount  of  energy  is  expended  in  the  cutting 
process.  This  slows  down  the  rate  of  travel, 
reduces  field  capacity  and,  as  a  result,  the  so- 
called  very  short  lengths  of  cut  recommended  are 
not  very  often  used  in  actual  farm  practice. 
Farmers  find  it  preferable  to  set  the  machine  for 
a  %-inch  length  of  cut  and  get  the  silage-mak¬ 
ing  job  done  rapidly. 

Our  Agricultural  Engineering  Department, 
under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  K.  K.  Barnes,  has 
studied  the  new  flail-type  forage  harvesters 
which  shred  and  lacerate  the  silage.  One  manu¬ 
facturer  of  flail  t>pe  machines,  John  Deere, 
states  that  their  flail-cut  material  is  made  up  of 
severed  and  lacerated  plant  particles  of  which 
50  per  cent  arc  shorter  than  one  inch  and  ap¬ 
proximately  50  per  cent  are  longer  than  one 
inch.  Our  studies,  using  both  the  John  Deere 
and  the  Lundell  machines,  indicate  that  the 
shredded  material  when  harvested  at  the  right 
stage  of  maturity  and  stored  in  a  horizontal 
type  silo  will  produce  silage  equal  in  quality 
to  that  which  is  square-cut  with  a  theoretical 
length  of  cut  of  54-inch. 

Dale  O.  Hull 

Extension  .■\gricultural  Engineer 
Iowa  State  Gollege 
.-\ripi,  Iowa 


Reply  to  a  City  Mouse  Letter 

Sirs: 

I  don't  know  what  mouse  Tm  writuig  this  to 
l)ut  I  believe  it's  to  a  R.‘\T. 

It's  about  old  Nellie.  There  are  at  least  two 
points  I'd  like  to  make. 

First,  every  establishment  should  have  some¬ 
thing  around  that’s  no  damn  good.  A  thing  that 
if  the  barn  was  on  fire  you  would  get  it  out 
first;  a  thing  that  when  it  was  young  has  run 
away  and  broke  mowing  machine  poles  and  had 
you  up  more  than  one  night  with  the  colic  when 
you  didn't  know  whether  it  would  ever  see  day¬ 
light  again.  Not  to  have  something  like  that 
around  is  just  asking  for  trouble  like  working 
on  Sunday  or  shooting  a  stray  dog  or  cat. 

My  next  point  is  this,  when  you  work  with 
any  medium  you  must  cope  with  certain  limi¬ 
tations.  Nature  moves  slowly.  You  can't  go  out 
and  expect  to  do  an  hour's  job  in  five  minutes. 
Horses  arc  a  part  of  the  nature  and  timing  of 
growing  things. 

Around  here  they  took  the  horses  away  from 
these  dumb  farmers  and  now  they  are  emptying 
the  farms  of  the  cows  and  hens — and  farmers. 

S.  Ward  Gardner 

Elmer,  New  Jersey 


VETERINARY 

PRODUCTS 

DIRECT  to  YOU 


All  the  latest  efTective  treatments 
employed  by  leading  veterinarians 
and  herdsmen.  Discounts  available 
on  quantity  shipments. 

Write  today  for  your  FREE 
Veterinary  Catalog. 


ANCHOR  SERUM  CO. 

of  NEW  JERSEY,  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  464-E  CAMDEN  1,  N.  J. 


NEWEST  IN  CREEP  FEEDING 
PAX  PIG  PAIACE 


.  .  .  gives  you  revolu¬ 
tionary,  round  design- 
feeds  60  pigs.  Exclusive 
patented  Cone-over-Cone 
Agitators.  Made  of  heavy 
gauge  galvanized  steel, 
hardwood  platform 
and  skids.  Platform 
50*  X  50*,  overall 
height  39%-*.  Start 
your  pigs  earlier 
on  solid  feeds- 
insure  faster 


PAX  STEEL  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

Dept.  F-900  Coldwatcr,  Ohio 


IlMrfMtirif  t  •  luH  IlN  tl  iMtIiii  *i4  ntirliif  isilsanL  Mm  Ms- 
trIMN  Iran  sbnu  at  btl  Mdlrn.  III.,  Kmm  t  CIti,  Ma.,1  Slasi  Falla.  II. 


SAVE  ‘h  ON  FARM  BUILDING 
COST  WITH  NATIVE  LUMBER 

The  Belsaw  ONE-M.\N  Sawwnill  pro¬ 
duces  smooth,  true-cut  lumber  from 
any  farm  wood  lot  .  .  .  Easily 
handles  logs  8"  to  36"  in  diameter. 

Low-Cost  Belsaw  can  be  powered 
^  \  tractor  or  old  auto  enftine. 

k  >  Requires  no  previous  experience. 
^  Send  postcard  today  for  complete 
1  information  on  how  you  can 
4  save  '/i  on  farm  buildings  and 
I  for  price  on  the  Belsaw'  ONE- 
MAN  Sawmill. 

BELSAW  MACHINERY  CO 

3159  FIELD  BUILDING 

315  WESTPORT  ROAD  KANSAS  CITY  11,  MO. 


"HERCULES  Unit" 

Applied  in  30  Seconds! 


TAG-EZE 

Cgifle  Mapkcps 


$12-60 


nn  DOZEN 

P.O.S. 

Newport,  Ky. 

_  Tog 

ti«h  twitted  link 
'  hook  fastener 


Filar 

$1.00 

Each 


Fra*  Catalog  listing  etaiFlala  lint. 
Flattie  and  alaniiaaai  aiarkara. 
Flain  and  ealarad  Caltia  Ear  Taga. 
Livaatoek  tvppliat. 

NATIONAL  BAND  &  TAG  CO.  vst 

1902 

P.  O.  Box  6*294.  Newport.  Ky. 


USE  HAMPSHIRE  RAMS 

To  g*t  90  pound  finshud  Lambs  in  90  days. 

For  Information  Write 

AMERICAN  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP  ASS'N 

Stuart,  Iowa 
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CAMPBELL  GRAIN  DRYERS 


DISTRIBUTED  BY 

CORN  STATES  HYBRID  SERVICE  •  DES  MOINES,  IOWA 
I  MANUFACTUREDBY 

^CAMPBELL  FARM  DRYER  COMPANY 


DES  MOINES,  IOWA 


OVER  THE  BACK  FENCE 

{Continued  from  page  18) 

find  they  have  to  pay  income  tax  on  all  that  loot,  especially  the 
stenographer  who  won  a  $10,000  mink  and  will  have  to  pay  at 
least  $2,000  tax,  which  is  a  lot  for  a  coat,  even  a  $10,000  one. 

Out  what  I  was  thinking  about  was  that  there  are  other  ways 
to  make  people  happy.  For  example,  take  the  television  set  at 
Debbs’  house.  He  bought  it  last  year  during  the  drouth. 

Crops  were  burning  up,  grass  was  turning  brown,  ground 
cracking  open.  Debbs  had  been  affected  by  the  drouth.  He  wasn’t 
broke — he’s  got  money  in  the  bank,  owns  his  farm,  has  a  two- 
year  supply  of  silage  in  the  ground,  drives  a  good  car,  got  good 
equipment,  but  the  drouth  was  getting  him  down.  Made  him 
brood.  He  stopped  spending  money.  He’d  get  up  every  morning, 
take  one  look  at  the  cloudless  sky  and  the  baked  earth,  and  shake 
his  head  and  decide  to  cut  down  on  expenses  even  more. 

Then  one  night  in  .August  we  got  a  rain.  It  started  raining 
about  11:30  and  kept  it  up  off  and  on  all  night.  As  anybody 
knows,  there’s  nothing  sweeter-sounding  than  a  rain  on  the  roof 
after  a  long  dry  spell.  I  thought  it  was  going  to  be  a  real  drouth- 
breaker,  but,  actually,  when  I  got  up  about  daybreak  I  noticed 
my  rain  gauge  showed  only  an  inch  and  two  tenths.  Enough  to 
help  out  but  not  nearly  enough  to  break  a  drouth. 

I  emptied  my  gauge,  then  I  thought,  Debbs  is  not  going  to 
like  this.  He’ll  be  up  in  aij  hour  or  so  and  he’ll  head  for  his 
gauge,  and  he’d  feel  a  lot  better  if  he  had  at  least  2/2  inches. 

So  I  took  a  fruit  jar  full  of  water  from  my  well  over  to  his 
place  and  in  the  dawn’s  early  light  added  an  extra  inch  and  three 
tenths  to  his  gauge. 

It  was  one  of  the  nicest,  most  neighborly  things  I’ve  ever 
done.  Debbs  glowed  all  over  when  he  came  out  a  litj^e  later  on 
and  saw  the  two  and  a  half  inches  registered  on  his  gauge,  and 
be  went  into  town  and  bought  the  television  set  his  family  had 
bei-n  after  him  to  get,  the  one  I  was  looking  at  last  night. 

A  man  should  never  get  too  busy  to  help  his  neighbor. 


5  lb.  CapocHy  —  Permanent  Air  Prime  J 

Fattar  lubrication,  velum#  delivery 

for  all-around  farm  use!  Saves  up  to  j  ’  *  i 

50%  in  greasing  time.  Fully  | 

portable.  i  ■ 

Formenent  oir  prime.  One  air  charge  i  J  ^  ^  m 

lasts  all  year.  j 

Helds  5  lbs.  ef  grease.  A  2H  days 
lubricant  supply  without  re-loading. 

Assures  faster,  cheaper,  cleaner  Medsl  640-104  includes  both  Are- 
lubrication  of  all  farm  implements.  Pak  end  standard  Are-Fil. 

See  your  farm  equipment  dealer  Model  640-100  with  Aro-Pak  and 
now  .  .  .  send  coupon  for  new  FEurm  heavy  duty  Aro-Fil . . .  $44.95. 
Catalog. 

THI  ARO 

IQUIPMINT  CORPORATION 

Plants  in  Bryan  end  Oeveland,  Okie 
Los  Aneeles  7,  Toronto  IS,  Ontario 


LURRICATING 

IQUIPMINT 

Abe  ...  Air  Tools...  Aircraft 
Products  ...  Oreoso  Fittings 


I  The  Are  Equipment  Corporation 
I  Bryan,  Ohio 

I  Send  me  latest  catalog  informotion  on: 

I  Q  Air  Powered  Model  61  2-850  Farm  Lubricator 
I  Q  Aro  Farm  Lube  Kit,  Model  640-100 
I  Q  Aro  Farm  Lube  Kit,  Model  640-104 


A  Campbell  Grain  Dryer  pays  big  dividends.  You  can  har¬ 
vest  grain  early — dry  it  with  your  Campbell — avoid  losses 
from  weather,  insects,  wind — and  eliminate  spoilage  and 
deterioration  from  excessive  moisture.  Economical,  trouble- 
free  units  for  continuous  flow  or  batch  operation.  Write  for 
Free  literature. 


STATE 


TOWN 


FARM  BCX3KS 
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The  Charles  M.  Russell  Book,  by 
Harold  McCracken.  Doubleday  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Garden  City,  New  York.  $23.50. 

Rarely  docs  an  author  have  such  mate¬ 
rial  as  Harold  McCracken  has  in  this  book. 
The  life  story  of  Charles  Russell  is  as  fabu¬ 


lous  as  that  of  any  American  in  the  past 
century.  And  every  important  event  in 
Russell’s  life  is  dramatically  illustrated  in 
charcoal,  water-colors,  or  oils.  Just  to  add 
the  final  touch,  Charlie  Russell  wrote 
many  letters  and  stories  about  the  wild 
wonderful  days  of  his  youth.  A  biographer 
couldn’t  go  wrong — and  McCracken 
didn’t.  He  has  produced  an  excellent  book 


about  this  talented  man  whose  “druther” 
was  to  be  a  Sioux  Indian  before  the  whites 
invaded  Montana.  The  publishers  have 
made  the  most  of  their  opportunity  by  in¬ 
cluding  three  dozen  paintings  in  color  and 
around  two  hundred  of  the  drawings  and 
paintings  reproduced  in  black  and  white. 
This  has  made  an  expensive  book.  In  our 
opinion,  it’s  worth  it. 


RECOMMENDED  BY  THE  EDITOR 


¥ 


Livestock  Books 

Feeds  and  Feeding  (22nd  ed.) — by  F. 

B.  Morrison  $9.50 

Complete  book  on  livestock  and  poultry  feeding. 

Beef  Cattle— by  Roseoe  R.^Snapp  $6.50 

Excellent  book  on  beef  production. 

Swine  Production — by  W.  E.  Carroll  & 

J.  L.  Krider  $7.00 

From  feed  to  pork  to  cash. 

Dairy  Science  (2nd  ed.)-  by  W,  E. 
Petersen  $6.50 

One  of  the  best  books  on  dairying. 

The  Livestock  Book — by  W.  R.  Thomp¬ 
son,  et  al.  $4.25 

Sequel  to  the  "Pasture  Book.”  It’s  a  good 
one. 

A  Veterinary  Handbook  for  Cattle¬ 
men — by  J.  W.  Bailey . $5.00 

For  that  emergency  when  you  can’t  reach 
the  veterinarian. 

Profitable  Sheep — by  Spelman  B, 

Collins  . $7.50 

The  best  beginner's  sheep  book  we’ve  seen. 

The  Schooling  of  the  We^^ern  Horse 

—by  John  Richard  Young  $5.95 

One  of  the  most  readable  books  on  horse¬ 
manship. 

Sheep  Science — by  W,  G.  Kammladc  $6.50 
The  breeds,  care  and  feeding  of  sheep. 

The  Marketing  of  Livestock  and  Meat 
— by  S.  H.  Fowler  $7.00 

Ideal  reference  manual  for  stockmen  and  others 
in  livestock  trades. 

Stockman’s  Handbook — by  M.  E. 

Ensminger  $8.50 

Provides  immediate  answers  on  thousands  of 
questions. 

A  Veterinary  Handbook  for  Swinemen 
— by  J.  W.  Bailey  $5.00 

A  handy  volume  for  the  hog  raiser. 

Successful  Poultry  Management — by 

M.  A.  Jull  $6.95 

A  practical  poultry  book. 


Restraint  of  Animals — by  Leahy  & 
Barrow  $3.75 

Practically  every  known  method  of  control¬ 
ling  animals,  from  bulls  to  mink. 

The  Cattlemen  -by  Mari  Sandoz  $6.50 

A  history  of  the  cattle  business  from  Coro¬ 
nado  to  the  blizzard  of  ’57. 

Rttbert  Bakewell — Pioneer  Livestock 

Breeder — by  H.  Cecil  Pawson . .$4.00 

A  new  biography  of  the  man  who  began 
the  development  of  Improved  livestock. 

The  Handbook  of  FeedstufTs — Pro¬ 
duction,  Formulation,  Medication 
— by  Seiden  and  Pfander  .  $8.00 

640  pages  in  dictionary  style. 


Farm  Management 

The  Farmer’s  Handbook — by  John  M. 

White  .  $4.95 

Easy  reference  book  on  crops,  livestock, 
and  farm  problems. 

Farming  for  Profit — by  H.  R.  Herndon  $3.75 
For  those  starting  in  agriculture. 

The  Flood  Control  Controversy 

— by  Leopold  &  Maddock . $5.00 

A  comprehensive  book  dealing  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  modern  flood  control  and  water  storage. 

Big  Dam  FoolishneM — by  Elmer  T. 

Potei-son  . $3.50 

A  vitriolic  attack  on  big  dams  which  has 
stirred  up  much  controversy. 

Doane  Agricultural  Digest — by  Doane 
Agricultural  Service,  Inc.,  1st  year  $25.00 
A  400-page  loose  leaf  reference  volume  of 
management  ideas  plus  a  semi-monthly  re¬ 
port  of  market  forecasts  and  ideas. 

A  Practical  Guide  for  the  Beginning 


Farmer — by  Herbert  Jacobs .  $3.50 

A  book  to  give  you  an  intelligent  start  in 
farming. 

Arithmetic  in  Agriculture — by  T.  H. 
Fenske  . $2.40 


Basic  arithmetic  but  also  quick  tables  for 
figuring  milk  costs,  protein  in  rations,  fer¬ 
tilizer  rates,  etc. 


Fish  Ponds  for  the  Farm — by  F.  C. 

Edminster  $3.95 

How  to  design,  build,  stock  and  manage  ponds. 
Also  tips  for  those  who  already  have  ponds. 

Managing  the  Tenant-Operated  Farm 
by  J.  J,  Wallace  and  R.  R.  Beneke  .$4.50 
Especially  for  non-resident  farm  owners  and 
farm  Investors. 

Law  and  the  Farmer — by  J,  H. 

Beuscher  $4.95 

Farmer’s  Income  tax  and  social  security  beneliis 
discussed. 

Getting  Started  In  Farming — by  John¬ 
son  and  Peterson  .  $5.25 

An  excellent  primer  in  farm  management. 

Crops  and  Soil 

The  Pasture  Book — by  W.  R.  Thomp¬ 
son  .  $3.50 

Revised  edition  of  this  Information-packed 
book. 

Forage  Crops  (2nd  ed.) — by  Gilbert 

H.  Ahlgren  $7.50 

Mechanization  of  grassland  farming,  use 
of  fertilizers,  etc. 

Sprinkler  Irrigation — by  A.  W.  McCul¬ 
loch  and  J.  F.  Schrunk .  $6.50 

How  to  operate,  maintain  sprinkler  systems. 

Developing  Farm  Woodlands — by  J.  F. 

Preston . $5.50 

How  to  maintain,  harvest  and  sell  your  lumber 
crop,  fence  posts,  sap  products. 

Drying  Farm  Crops — by  C.  W.  Hall  $7.00 
Crop  drying  from  both  practical  and  technical 
phases. 

Grasses  &  Grassland  Farming — 

by  H.  W.  Staten  .  $.5.00 

Covers  grasses  in  all  parts  of  U,  S. 

Colorstrip  Plant  Testkit  $4.00 

Are  your  plants  getting  enough  N,  P,  K?  Com¬ 
plete  instructions  with  kit. 

Hunger  Signs  in  Crops  .$4.50 

Diagnose  fertility  needs  from  plants  themselves. 

Handbook  of  Agricultural  Chemicals 

— by  L.  W.  Hanna  .  $3.25 

The  chemicals,  directions  for  use,  and  pre¬ 
cautions  in  using. 

Soils  and  Fertilizers — by  Firman  E. 

Bear  $6.50 

An  understandable  book  on  the  complex 
subject  of  fertility. 

Miscellaneous 

The  Charles  M.  Russell  Book — by  Harold 


McCracken — regular  edition  . $23.50 

delu.xe  edition  . $28.00 


An  excellent  biography.  More  thdn  three 
dozen  color  and  over  a  hundred  black-and- 
white  paintings  and  drawings.  Makes  an 
ideal  gift. 

The  Voice  of  the  Coyote — by  J.  Frank 


Dobie  . $5.00 

A  great  book  on  the  lore  and  life  history  of 
the  coyote. 

The  Clever  Coyote— by  S.  P.  Young 

and  H.  H.  T.  Jackson  . $6.50 

A  line  biological  study  of  the  coyote  In 
America. 


THE  FARM  BOOK  STORE  K 

c/o  “The  Farm  Quarterly" 

22  E.  12th  Street 
Cincinnati  10,  Ohio 

I  enclose  $  . for  these  books : 


and  enter  my  subscription  to  Farm  Quarterly 

□  1  Year  $2  0  2  Years  $3.50  □  3  Years  $5.00 

Name  . . . . . . . 

R.R.  or  Street  . . . . . . . . . 

City . . . . . .  state . 

Your  order  will  be  sent  to  you  postpaid.  (Bn.vers  living  in  Ohio  should  add  3%  to  price  for  sales 
tax  on  book  orders.  All  prices  subject  to  change.) 


1.36 
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Ai'romotor  Co.  .  102 

Arrovent  Fan  &  Equip.  Co. .  110 

Alli<‘d  MilU,  Inc. .  t> 

AIIin  ChalmerK  Co.  .  .  11 

American  Farm  Equipment  101 

American  GuernHcy  Cattle  133 

American  Hampshire  Sheep 
Association  .  134 

American  Shorthorn  Breeders 
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American  Society  of  Farm 
Managers  124 

American  Zinc  Inst.  120 

Anchor  Serum  Co  of 
New  Jersey,  Inc.  134 

Ariens  Co.  .  97 

Armco  IlrainaKe  k  Metals 
Products  27 

Aro  Equipment  Co.  135 

Automatic  Equip.  MfK.  Co.  I2K 

Automatic  Equip.  Mfc.  Co.  .  134 


Kabson  Bros.  Co.  Bark  Cover 

BadKer-Northland.  Inc .  120 

Behlen  MfK.  Co.  KO 

C.  S.  Bell  Co .  IIH 

Belsaw  .Machinery  Co.  134 

Belt  Corp.  123 

Bostrom— Brady  MfK.  Co.  103 

N.  P.  Bowsher  Co.,  Inc.  12* 

Brady  MfK.  Co.  117 

Burrows  Equip.  Co.  120 

Butler  MfK.  Co.  (BuildinKs)  22 

Butler  SifK.  Co.  123 

California  Pellett  Mill  Co.  82 

('ampbell  Farm  Dryer  Co.  135 

Campbell  Hausfeld  Co.  100 

Caswell  MfK.  Co.  129 

Caterpillar  Tractor  13 

ChemaKCo  Corp.  87 

Cherry-Burrell  Corp.  131 
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Co.,  Inc.  17 

Clay  Equipment  Corp.  127 
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Clayton  k  I.ambert  Co.  95 

Cobey  Corp.  99 

Construction  Machinery  Co.  124 

Continental  .Motors  Corp.  115 

Craft  MfK.  Co.  121 


Dairy  Equipment  Co.  14 

Danuser  Machine  Co.  128 

II.  C.  Davis  &  Sons  102 
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Decker  .MIk.  Co.  .  120 

Deere  k  Co. .  5 

DeminK  Co.  114 

Doane  AKricultural  Service,  Inc.  98 
DodKe  Div.  Chrysler  Corp.  28 

Duplex  Mill  &  MfK.  Co.  100 

E.  I.  DuPont  DeNemonrs 
k  Co..  Inc.  90 


Electric  Auto-lite  (Spark  PluKa)  110 
John  Eshelman  k  Sons  8 

Eversman  .MfK.  Co.  133 

EwinK  Foundry  .  121 

E*ee  Flow  Corp.  95 

Fairfield  EnKineerinK  Co.  108 

Farm  Book  Ad  130 

Farmhand  Co.  83 

Farnam  Co.  100 

Ferndale  F'arms  128 

Firestone  Tire  k  Rubber  Co.  2 

FitchburK  F^nK.  Corp.  20 

Fort  DodKe  I.abs.,  Inc.  9 

\V.  C.  French  .MfK.  101 

tiBH-Wa.v  Homes.  Inc.  120 

(iehl  Bros.  .MfK.  Co.  99 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  10 

The  Goodyear  Tire  k 
Rubber  Co.  2nd  Cover 

Gorman-Rupp  Co.  24 

(•ravely  .Motor  Plow  127 

llaban  129 

Hahn,  Inc. . 130 

Hale  Fire  Pump  Co,  .  113 

Hartzell  Propeller  Fan  Co.  107 

Heil  Co.  117 

Helix  Corp.  130 

llolfco,  Inc.  114 

Hoistein-Friesian  Association  25 

Howard  Rotavator  Co .  124 

Inland  Steel  Products  .  89 

Insemikit  Co.,  Inc. .  97 

International  Harvester  Co. 

(Tractors)  .  1 

International  Harvester  Co. 
(Construction  Equip.  Div.) ....  20 


James  MIk.  Co.  .  90 

Johnston  Pump  Co .  128 

Kilby  Steel  Co. .  92 

Knoedler  .MfK..  Inc .  100 

Hoppers  Co.  (Wood  Preservative 
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IM  RIUO 

STRAIGHT  WALL  BUILDING 


1  Full  2-foot  roof  over¬ 
hang  for  better  water 
control,  appearance 

2  Cover  with  any  mate¬ 
rial 


3  Quicker  erection — only 
4  frames  required  for 
60-foot  building 

4  Costs  less  than  most 
metal  buildings 


•  This  big  utility  building  will  fit  many  needs  .  .  .  for 
machinery,  hay  and  grain  storage,  livestock  shelter. 
Fast  and  easy  construction  with  factory-made  frames 
keeps  building  costs  low.  Each  frame  is  pre-shaped 
from  kiln-dried  Douglas  Fir  and  permanently  bonded 
with  waterproof  glue.  Frames  form  single  strong  unit 
from  foundation  to  roof  ridge.  12-foot  spacing  between 
frames  permits  using  one  to  three  doors  on  each  side 
of  a  60-foot  building  or  leaving  sides  open.  The  inte¬ 
rior  is  post-free,  brace-free — giving  100%  usable 
space.  Build  better  .  .  .  faster  .  .  .  for  less.  Mail  the 
coupon  today. 


RIUO 


GLUED 

LAMINATED 

RAFTERS 


I - 1 

I  RILCO  LAMINATED  PRODUCTS,  INC.  I 

I  W-808  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  St.  Paul  1,  Minn.  I 

!  •  Please  send  information  on  the  following  farm  buildings:  ■ 

I  □  Plan  for  new  straight  wall  building  □  One  and  Two-Story  Barns  I 

j  □  Machine  Sheds  □  If  student,  check  for  additional  material  j 

I  Name _ j 

I  Address _  i 


j  Town _ State _ _  | 

I _ J 
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Get  the  most  for  your  money 
when  you  huy  important  and 
expensive  farm  machinery. . . 

Get  advance  information  on 
new  equipment  developments, 
auction  prices  on  used  equip¬ 
ment  and  other  valuable  data. 


’r..— J  ^  **« 

ggj  The  ford  Typhoon 

H>,  v 


.  .....  »o. 


AiittiOR  Prices  of  Used  Equipment 


;  .3^" 


from  Confidential,  Authentic,  Up-To-The-Minute  Facts  in 


Farm  and  Ranch  Machinery  Reports  pull  no  punches  in  bring¬ 
ing  you  the  plain  unvarnished  truth — because  it  is  completely  inde¬ 
pendent,  without  affiliation  or  subsidy  from  any  manufacturer. 

All  equipment  tested  is  purchased  from  dealers  just  as  it  comes 
from  the  factory — just  as  you  would  buy  it  from  your  dealer. 

Unbiased  tests  designed  to  get  the  facts  are  run  in  the  field  by  our 
own  experienced  staff. 

Here  is  an  example  of  the  information  covered  in  the  REPORTS: 

Two  makes  of  3-plow  tractors  sold  within  $100  of  each  other. 

Tests  published  in  the  REPORTS  showed  that  one  tractor 
delivered  33^^%  more  horsepower  at  the  same  price. 

Information  like  this  can  help  you  save  big  money  in  making 
decisions  on  the  purchase  of  important  and  expensive  farm  machin¬ 
ery.  Your  savings  on  a  single  decision  can  repay  you  the  cost  of 
the  Reports  many  times  over. 

OROtR  NOW-  1  Year  $6.00  •  2  Years  $11.00 

f-  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  ^  TT-r^ "-T:,—  ji".* 

i  m  iLRyE'HjUt'  apjiiimipqpiWppi  ;  j 


CT$tl  CSNtimftait) 


NAME  . 

ADDRESS 

CITY _ 

_ _ state  _ _ 

8  Pages  of  Valuable  Information 
like  this— every  month. 

•  Auction  Prices  of  used  equipment. 

•  Comparative  tractor  reports. 

•  Horsepower  Ratings  of  all  tractors 

annually. 

•  Comparative  Field  Tests  of  combines, 

balers,  mowers,  corn  pickers  and  driers. 

•  Specifications  and  prices  of  new  farm 

equipment. 

•  Experimental  farm  machine  reports. 

•  Planting  Equipment  and  fertilizer  replace¬ 

ment  tests. 

•  Where  to  Buy  unusual  types  of  farm 

equipment. 

PLUS 

A  4-Page  monthly  farm  market 
news  letter— at  no  additional  cost  I 

With  your  subscription  to  Farm  &  Ranch 
Machinery  Reports  you  receive  every  month 
The  Agricultural  Situation  containing: 

•  Quarterly  and  annual  price  trends  on  all 

commodities. 

•  Special  charts  showing  important  monthly 

farm  developments. 

•  Summaries  of  the  month’s  developments  in 

major  commodities. 

^Gtialanlee 

If  after  receiving  Farm  &  Ranch  Machinery  Reports 
and  Free  Binder,  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied,  your 
money  will  be  refunded  and  you  may  keep  the  free 
binder  for  your  trouble. 


BUILDINGS  ARE  BEST 

"MY  STEEL  SILO  IS 
OVER  40  YEARS  OLD 

Dad  erected  it  before  the  First  World  War  and  we’ve 
used  it  every  year  since  then.  This  year,  as  last, 
we’ll  fill  it  with  grass.  We  figure  our  silage  storage 
runs  around  5c  a  ton  per  year.  And,  of  course,  each 
year  it  becomes  less  ...  We  added  another  Martin 
Silo  just  last  spring.”  W.  B.  Sperry,  Mt.  Vernon, 
Ohio. 


STEEL  MAKES  THEM  LAST-PROFIT  TEST  MAKES  THEM  PAY 


Cut  your  feeding  costs  as  much  as  $4  per  For  less  than  $1.00  per  ton,  per  year  Every  cubic  foot  of  the  Martin  Rigid 

head,  every  month,  with  the  Martin  Hay-  storage  cost,  you  can  ensile  up  to  500  ton  Frame  Building  is  usable!  Whether  you 

maker!  You  become  independent  of  the  of  rich  corn  or  grass  silage  —  and  you  use  it  for  equipment  storage  or  workshop 

weather.  So,  you  are  sure  of  an  early,  can  feed  it  automatically  —  from  the  Mar-  —  hay  or  grain  storage  —  loafing  shed 

leaf-packed  harvest,  and  a  full  second  cut-  tin  Jumbo  Silo.  You  enjoy  all  the  labor-  or  dairy  barn  ...  it  costs  less  to  own  than 

ting,  year  after  year.  Stop  expensive  baling  saving,  spoilage-proof  benefits  of  a  steel  any  other  type  of  construction.  Hard  to 

and  labor  at  haymaking  time.  In  one  easy  upright  silo.  Yet,  you  store  quantities  believe.^  Yes,  until  you've  seen  the  facts 

filling  operation  you  cure  and  store  the  equalling  bunker  and  trench  operations  on  the  rugged,  weathertight  simplicity  of 

riche.st,  low  cost  nutrients  you  can  feed.  .  .  .  for  less  cost  in  the  Exclusive  Martin  the  Martin  Rigid  Frame  Building  .  .  . 

.  .  .  In  the  Exclusive  Martin  Haymaker.  jumbo  Silo!  Thanks  to  Profit-Test  Engineering. 


PROFIT  TEST  ENGINEERING 

Practical  farming  arid  modern  science  are  combined 
to  Profit-Test  each  Martin  Building. 

How  can  it  be  made  to  produce  more  income? 
How  can  it  be  designed  to  reduce  labor?  How  can 
it  be  engineered  to  build  better  profits? 

Above  are  just  a  few  of  these  Profit-Tested  Build¬ 
ings.  Which  one  do  you  need? 


MARTIN  STEEL  PRODUCTS  CORP. 


I  417  Longview  Ave.,  Mansfield,  Ohio  Dept.  FQ-3  . 
'  Gentlemen: 

I  Please  send  me  complete  information  on  the  fol-  I 
I  lowing  PROFIT-TESTED  Buildings:  Haymaker  (  )  Jum-  I 

I  bo  Silo  (  )  Standard  Silo  (  )  Rigid  Frame  (  )  Crop  . 

I  Driers  (  ).  Have  representative  call  (  ).  I 

'  Name .  I 

I  Address  .  I 

I _ ^  ™ 


ZD  years  of  Comfort, 

Production  and  Profit.. .OR? 


Few  men  can  afford  more  than  one  parlor 
and  pipe  line  in  a  lifetime  ...  so  .  .  .  the 
selection  is  a  big  decision. 

Up  to  now  nobody  has  thought  up  a  more 
convenient  and  more  comfortable  way  to 
milk  cows  than  in  a  Surge  Parlor  .  .  . 
and,  twenty  years  is  a  long  time  to  be 
uncomfortable. 

Up  to  now — nobody  has  figured  out  a 
better  and  a  safer  way  to  milk  for  high 
production  and  udder  health  than  with 
Genuine,  downward  and  forward  Surge 
TUG  &  PULL  that  holds  the  teat  cups 
down  where  they  belong. 

Up  to  now— nobody  has  topped  Organ¬ 
ized  Surge  Service  .  .  .  and  with  any  pipe 


line  milker,  service  is  an  important  part 
of  the  story. 


Up  to  now  there  is  just  no  better  guaran¬ 
tee  of  comfort,  production  and  profits 
than  a  Surge  Parlor  with  a  Surge  Pipe 
Line. 

The  Surge  is  not  a  cheap  machine  .  . . 
the  price  will  be  higher — over  a  twenty 
year  stretch  Surge  might  cost  you  a 
quarter  of  a  cent  more  a  cow  a  milking. 

Not  much  to  pay  for  insurance  when  you 
consider  what  you  have  at  stake. 

ALL  SURGE  EQUIPMENT  SOLD  ON 

EAS¥  TERMS 


Copyright  Bobton  Bros.  Co.  1958 


BABSOH  BROS.  CO. 
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